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The Writer, or perhaps he ought rather to say, the 
Compiler^ of this little work, feels it qaite necessary 
to oiTer to the pablio both some explanation md some 
expression of regret, with reference to the long period of 
time which has been consumed in the preparation of the 
present edition. 

The fact is, that on its irst appearance, it consisted 
of little more than a mere reprint of a series of maipi- 
sine-papers, intended originally as a reply to a single 
pamphlet pat forth on the other side of the qnestion. 
Of coarse, nothing beyond the ephemeral existence 
of a controversial tract was calculated upon. The nnex- 
pectedly kind reception, however, which it met with, and 
that in quarters from which the slightest notice conferred 
no ordinary praise, had the natural effect of making him 
desirous, before it was again offered to the publiq eye, 
of rendering it, as far as might be in his power to do so, 
less unworthy of such distinguished approbation. 

This involved a complete revision of the work ; and 
the removal of whatever appeared either less sufficient 
in point of argument, or less temperate in point of style, 
than befitted the seriousness and importance of the 
subject, considered in a permanent point of view. All 
the various publications, on either side of the con- 



troversy, which for several months past have daily 
issued from the press, were to be read, and their con- 
tents, as far as they seemed relevant, digested. And 
this was to be done amidst a continual press and 
current of other avocations. The consequence has 
been seen in the delay for which it is now wished to 
offer this sincere apology. 

The hope which the writer would now wish to enter- 
tain, though, he fears, on insufficient grounds, is, — that 
the greater part, if not the whole, of this vast argument, 
is here concentrated. In attempting this, consider-* 
able freedom has been used with the publications of 
many writers of eminence, especially on the same side 
of the question. To the Rev. J. Cawood, especially, is 
this acknowledgment due. In ordinary cases, perhaps, 
such a liberty would not be allowable, but as it will be 
seen at once, by a reference to the title, the size, and 
the price of this little volume, that neither fame nor 
fTofit have been contemplated in its publication, it is 
hoped that the great end and purpose of the work 
will furnish the best apology for any offence of this 
kind, which might, otherwise, be thought deserving 
of reproof. 

Nov. 25, 1834. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF RELIGION : THE 
TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE CONCERNING THEM. 

The Church of England is assailed, at the present 
moment, in a manner quite unprecedented. In former 
days the points of difference between the establishment 
and the seceders from it were comparatively few, and 
the breach appeared not wholly irreparable. The best 
dissentinsT divines expressed a degree of brotherly feel- 
ing, and almost of filial respect, for the parent Church 
of their countiy, which encouraged an expectation, 
however distant, of a gradual and satisfactory re-union. 
Matthew Henry, for instance, writes, *^ Let us give God 
praise for the National Establishment of our religion, with 
that of our peace and civil liberty ; that our Canaan is 
not a land flowing with milk and honey, but (which is 
of much greater advantage,) that it is Immanuel's land ; 
that the Christian religion, — that choice and noble vine, 
which was so early planted in our land — is still growing 
and flourishing in it, in despite of all the attempts of 
the powers of darkness to root it out ; that it is refined 
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2 ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. 

from the errors and corruptions the Church of Rome had, 
\¥ith the help of ignorance and tyranny, introduced; 
— that the Reformation was in our land a national act ; and 
that Christianity, thus purified, is supported by good and 
wholesome lawsy and is twisted in with the very constitution 
of our government,'' 

And Doddridge adds, in the same strain, '' Minis- 
ters of all denominations claim our prayers ; and pecu- 
liarly those of Established Churches ; where, as the tem- 
poral emoluments are generally greatest, there is of 
course more to invite unworthy persons to offer them- 
selves to the ministry. Nor ought we to forget those 
wise, learned, and pious men, whom our governors may 
from time to time think fit to raise to the most exalted 
stations among the clergy, and to invest with a dignity 
and authority which, though no part of their ministerial 
office, is capable of being improved to great advantage. 
It is devoutly to be wished that they may use their great 
influence and power to exclude those that are unworthy 
from that important trust ; and that they may preside 
over the doctrine and behaviour of those committed to 
their care, in such a manner as may render both most 
edifying to those who attend their instruction. By these 
pious and zealous endeavours an Establishment will 
flourish, and separate interests decrease. But what 
folly and iniquity were it so much as secretly to wish, that 
one limb might grow by the distemper of the body, or one 
coast be enriched by the wreck of the public navy," — Sermon 
on Deut. xxiii. 9. 

But within the last thirty years, and still more within 
the last twelvemonth, a totally different spirit has shown 
itself. Among the various novelties and fancies which 
arose about the time of the French Revolution this was 
one, that National Establishments of religion were un- 
necessary, and, by the verdict of scripture, unlawful. 
And now we are often met with even a more decided 
condemnation than this, and are told, that ** Establish- 
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ments are infuriaus to tiie cause of religion'* — *' prac- 
tising a most extensive and ruinous delusion upon the 
Souls of men ; " and that our own cburcb in partiealar, 
*^ is a preat national enily that it is an obstacle to the 
progress of tmth and godliness in the land; that it 
destroys tnore souls than it saves ; and that its end is most 
devoutly to he wished by every lover of God and man." 

Under this important change of cireumstances, it 
becomes a duty obviously incumbent on all sincere and 
attached members of the Church of England, to con- 
sider anew, and to settle, by re-examination, in his own 
mind, the grounds of his adherence to that establish- 
ment. The very foundations are now assailed, while in 
former times the outworks only were menaced with 
attack. We must therefore begin with first principles, 
and examine the objections which are now perpetually 
brought forward, not only ag^nst the Church of Eng- 
land in particular, but against all National Religious 
Establishment Sy of whatever class or description. And 
having arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on this 
fundamental point, we may then proceed to the minor 
questions of the detailed objections taken to various 
p»ticulars in the system of the Church of England. 

Beginning, then, with this great preliminary question, 
we observe that National Establishments of religion are 
condemned, — 

1. As being CONTRARY to Holy Scripture: 

2. As being unnecessary and inexpedient. 

Each of these heads will naturally branch out into 
several particulars. The argument from the inspired word 
will first advert to ihe positive testimony of scripture ; then 
to that which is said to be opposed to establishments; and 
thirdly to the responsibility of rulers and legislators^ as 
fairly inferred from scripture. The consideration of the 
second point, — ^that of expediency, will include the con- 
sideration of the supposed necessity for a legal provision ; 
-'-the alleged advantage of a settled standard of faith ; 
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4 ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. 

and the complaints of injustice to dissenters, in the 
enforcement of a general contribution. 

Undertbe first head, the alleged anti-scriptukal cha- 
racter OF national establishments of religion, we 
mast consider, in the foremost place, the positive testi- 
mony of God's word on the subject. And to this we 
shall, without further preface, address ourselves : — 

The first passage of scripture which appears to have 
any bearing on the subject occurs in the book of 
Genesis. In the earliest history of which any details 
are extant, we find the patriarch Abraham living as 
a kind of shepherd- king; making war; arming three 
hundred and eighteen men of his own servants, and 
fighting with four kings. He is called, Gen. xxiii. 6, 
'* a mighty prince." And we find that his worship, and 
his religious rites, whatever they were, were also the 
religious rites of his people, who undoubtedly were 
more than a thousand in number. When God enjoins 
the rite of circumcision, not Abraham himself only, but 
all his male servants also, were included in the com- 
mand and in the performance. 

At the same period of time a glimpse is afforded us 
of an established priesthood in the person of Mel- 
chisedec. He was, like Abraham, a prince, and he was 
also a priest. That union of *' Church and State" 
which to some persons appears altogether hateful and 
abominable, here existed in perfection, and there is 
every reason to believe that it originated in divine 
authority. Christ himself is declared to be ^'a priest 
after the order of Melchisedec ; *' a circumstance which 
precludes all idea of there being any thing *^ anti- 
christian " in the state and character of the ** Prince 
of Salem." Nor must we overlook the fact, that Abra- 
ham paid tithes to this remarkable person recognizing 
his priestly character, and yielding to him not a mere 
'^voluntary" offering, but a fixed payment of a sum' 
acknowledged to be due. St. Paul, in speaking of 
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this transaction, distinctly avers, that Abraham *' paid 
tithes." We have here then, an established and endowed 
priesthood ; and we find this in the person of one who 
is expressly declared to he a type of Christ. 

Of the Jewish theocracy we shall say bat little ; since 
that dispensation has past away, and it is difficult to 
draw a sufficiently clear distinction between an abolished 
ritual, and a system of morals which can never be 
abolished. The strongest objection, too, is now offered 
by dissenting writers to the deduction of any argument 
from the laws or institutions of Moses. These are de- 
clared, as we shall presently see, to be altogether *' ir- 
relevant^' and '' inapplicable.'' Such objectors doubtless 
forget that St. Paul must have thought otherwise, when 
he pleaded with the Corinthians, '' It is written in the 
law of Moses," and added, " For our sahes, doubtless, this 
is written,'' Nor do even these writers venture to tell 
us that the ten commandments are '' antiquated," though 
they, too, were given under the Levitical dispensation. 
And it certainly appears that the prineiple, that it is 
right for the state to provide for the worship of God, 
and the religious instruction of its people, is more 
akin to that code of morals which cannot change, than 
to the mere ritual which has passed away. Still, how- 
ever, not pressing this point, we will follow the other 
portions of the scripture history. Quitting the times of 
Moses and the judges, we find, under the kings of 
Israel and Judah, a similar principle recognized. 
Throughout these histories it is always taken to be a 
national concern, and a public duty, to provide for the 
maintenance of religion by the state. Solomon's splen- 
did temple was built by national contributions and 
national exertions; and yet it was built under the 
countenance and approbation of Him, whose glory 
afterwards filled its courts, and testified the satisfaction 
of the All-wise and All-righteous in this act of national 
worship and adoration. 
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Proceedinj^ onwards, we find Jehoshaphat taidng a 
further step, and one for which no command is recorded. 
" In the third year of his reign he sent his princes to teach 
in the cities ofJudah ; and with them Jie sent Levites and 
priests. And they taught in Judah, and had the booh of the 
law of the Lord with themj andwent about throughout all the 
cities ofJudahj and taught the people" 2 Chron. xsii. 7 — 9. 

Now had this zeal, and this employment of rej^ 
power, been contrary to the will of God, we know from 
the punishment of Uzziah that Jehoshaphat would have 
been rebuked for his improper interference. But in- 
stead of such a rebuke, what follows in the scripture ? 
** The fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
land that were round about Judah, so that they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat J' 

In like manner it is recorded of Hezekiah, ^* And 
thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and wrought that 
which was good and right and truth before the Lord his 
God. And in every work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to 
seek his God^ he did it with all his heart, and prospered,'* 
2 Chron. xxxi. 20, 21. 

So likewise did the pious Josiah, who ** took away all 
the abominations out of all the countries that pertained to 
the children of Israel, and made all that were present in 
Israel to serve, even to serve the Lord their God. And all 
his days they departed not from following the Lord, the God 
of their fathers" 2 Chron. xxxiv. S3. 

And even the heathen king Artaxerxes, in answer to 
the prayer of the saints, is moved to issue a decree, that 
^^ Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diligently done for the house of the God of heaven ; for why 
should there be wrath against the realm of the king and his 
sons ? And whoever will not do the law of thy God, and the 
law of the king^ let judgment be executed speedily upon him, 
whether unto death, or unto banishment, or to eonjiscatum 
of goods, or to imprisonment.*' 
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And the inspired historian, in narrating this regal 
interference, does not exclaim, like some modern writers 
on dissent, '* Such work do monarchs make when they 
touch religion ! '* Bat he breaks oat, in a very different 
feeling, — '* Bleued be the Lord God of onrfatken^ which 
hath put $meh a thing «# thii ifUo the hint's heart, to beautify 
the house of the Lord which is at Jerusalem ! " 

The language of Isaiah and other prophets, con- 
eemlng the church, such as, ^^ Kings shall be thy nursing-' 
fathers, and queens thg nursing-mothers" — *' The sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall 
wdnister unto thee,*' — we shall only mention as evincing 
a different feeling on the part of these inspired writers 
from that of those modern objectors who feel nothing 
hot horror and alarm at the idea of any contact with the 
charch, on the part of ralers and legislators. These ex- 
pressions are too general to admit of oar deducing 
any farther meaning from them. Not so, however,* 
the concluding vision of Ezekiel's prophecy. We there 
find, distinctly delineated, an ample National Esta- 
blishment ; and it is equally clear that the period re- 
ferred to is one yet future. Henry and Gill, the leading 
dissenting commentators, acknowledge that the vision 
in question relates to some bright era of the Gospel 
Churfih. But in that vision we find, in plain and un-. 
ambiguous language, a National Church and Priest- ^ 
hood, and a large endowment for their support How 
this fact is to be reconciled with the theory, that all 
such things are inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, 
we are at a loss to imagine. 

The leading dissenting writers, however, have felt so 
much pressed by these passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, that they have latterly shown a disposition to 
throw this portion of the Holy Scriptures altogether 
aside. A stronger proof could hardly be given, of the 
weight which they feel to belong to this part of our 
case; — but the method of escape to which they en- 
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deaYOur to resort, furnishes a lamentable example of the 
lenj^ths to which men may be driven by their determina- 
tion to hold fast a favourite theory at all hazards, — re- 
minding one of the sentiment expressed by a well-known 
Socinian author ; — *' If you could succeed in proving 
the doctrine of the atonement from scripture, then would 
I rather reject the scriptures altogether, than believe 
such a doctrine/' 

Almost in a similar tone, though much mitigated 
in degree and in criminality, is the language used by 
some late writers among the dissenters. One alleges 
that '^ as a scriptural argument, the only document for a 
just appeal is the New Testament." And another 
affirms that *^ there is not a single passage of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, which, fairly interpreted, contains any 
command to civil governors to provide religious in- 
struction for their subjects ; '' and the same writer adds, 
'* as to the passages which are brought from the pro- 
phetic writings, and the argument which is founded on 
the constitution of the Jewish theocracy, we consider 
them so irrelevant and inapplicable," &c. 

One might almost fancy, from this kind of language, 
that those who used it supposed that God had given to 
mankind two different religions, and two different ways 
of salvation, — the one of which was perfectly distinct 
and greatly differing from the other. They seem to 
forget that as there has never been, throughout all ages, 
more than one God to be worshipped, so has there been 
but one Saviour in whom refuge might be found, and 
one Spirit, by whom *' holy men of God ** were enabled 
to testify of Him. It follows, therefore, that in whatever 
part of scripture we find any great moral principle clearly 
defined, — any rule of responsibility, — any maxim of right 
and wrong, we ought to yield to it the most implicit 
submission ; not insulting the Spirit of God by asking 
whether it was enounced by Samuel or by St. Paul, but 
conceding to eithec and to each the most entire obe- 
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dience, becaose each alike " spoke as they were moved hy 
the Holy Ghost." 

A late dissenting writer, when treating of another 
subjecty has well remarked the groundlessness and the 
impropriety of this most unjustifiable distinction : — 

'* The evil arising from tiie habit of severing those 
things which God has joined together, is perhaps in 
nothing more obvious, than in the broad line of de- 
marcation which is fancied to subsist between the old 
and new dispensations. Thus it is hardly believed that 
the rays which enlighten them both, actually proceeded 
from the same luminary ; though the difference between 
the light which shone on the one and the other, arose 
merely from this cause, that the Sun of Righteousness 
was below the horizon of the former, whilst upon the 
latter he shone in noontide glory." 

And, in truth, those very dissenters themselves, 
who, when arguing with churchmen, and pressed by 
Old Testament authorities, are fain to cast overboard at 
once four-fifths of the Bible, often shew themselves, at 
other times, both willing and necessitated to appeal 
to those very portions of God's word which they affect 
thus to undervalue. Mr. Ewing, for instance, in con- 
tending with the Baptists, appeals to the rite of cir- 
cumcision, and to the Abrahamic covenant; and he 
thus justifies himself: 

'* My Antipaedobaptist brethren tell me, they ' cannot 
understand the propriety of looking into the book of 
Genesis for directions as to a New Testament ordi- 
nance. Nor can they feel the force of arguments drawn 
from the Abrahamic covenant and the rite of circum- 
cision/ My dear friends, I have in a single sentence, 
an apology for going to the book of Genesis, which 
I cannot but hope you will feel to be irresistible. / 
did not go there till the apostle Paul sent me. Surely 
then you will go also, without gainsaying. I ask you 
not to go to the blackness, and darkness, and tempest 
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of mount Sinai. The covenant made there, though sub- 
servient to a spiritual salvation while it continued, has» 
I own, waxed old, and become ready to vanish away. 
Nor shall I ask you to admit any arguments even from 
the Abrahamic covenant and the rite of circumcision, 
unless in as far as it shall appear, from the New Tes- 
tament, that they apply, '* not because it is of Moses, 
but of the fathers.'' John vii. 22. 

'* My readers will be greatly mistaken, if they ima- 
gine that the argument I am about to endeavour to 
illustrate, rests on the single expression in Col. ii. 11, 
12, in which it is implied that baptism is come in the 
room of circumcision. On the contrary, they will find 
that it is supported by the uniform and concurrent 
language of both the Old Testament and the New. It 
will also be a very great mistake, if any limit their 
views of the Abrahamic covenant to the promise of the 
land of Canaan to his posterity according to the flesh ; 
and their views of the rite of circumcision to the title 
of that posterity of Abraham to an earthly inheritance. 
The declarations of Antipadobaptists on these points, do 
frequently appear to me to amount to a giving up of the 
question in debate."^ 

Truly we may adopt Mr. £wing*s words, and say, 
** the refusal of Dissenters to submit to an appeal to 
the Old Testament, is in fact a virtual giving up of the 
question in debate ; ** since it involves a confession that 
those scriptures bear against them ; which is decisive of 
the whole question in our favour. 

However, we need not dwell on this subject. Christ 
himself has taught us to ^' search the scriptures ;*' and those 
scriptures of which he spoke were the books of the Old 
Testament, the only ones then existing. And St. Paul 
tells us as distinctly, that *' all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for edification, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 

> Bwinr on Baptism, ismo. p. 196. 
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man of God may he petftct^ thoroughly furnished unto all 
good fcmrhsJ* Shall we submity then» to be told, when 
we go to those very scripUires of which Paut spoke» 
^' for inftructUm'* as to a certain class of ^""good worhs" — 
that they are " irrelevant and inapplicable/' and that 
** the only document for appeal is the New Testament," 
or, as that portion of the Bible is for the future, it seems, 
to be termed, ** the Christian scriptures." 

Such a mode of dealing with the word of God we 
must decidedly repudiate and condemn. The Bible is a 
whole ; it is alii&e and throughout divine and infallible ; 
nor has any portion of it become ''antiquated" and 
useless. True, many things in the more ancient portions 
were typical ; but there is no difficulty or doubt as to 
which passages are to be so considered. There is 
nothing typical in the plain historical narration of the 
deeds of Jeboshaphat, or in the divine approbation 
expressly recorded. And where, as in Ezekiel's vision, 
the language is confessedly figurative, ail we claim is, 
the fair deduction of a legitimate inference. Such an 
interpretation of that vision as would prove from the 
national establishment there revealed, that all national 
establishments are opposed to the will of God, — is in 
our view, any thing but a fair and legitimate one. 
It is contrary to common sense ; it is offering violence 
to the scriptures of God ; it is, in short, the refuge of a 
controversialist who feels at a loss for an answer. 

But, in asserting our full right to build an argument, 
— not on '* the Jewish theocracy " merely, as we are 
sometimes represented as doing, — but on the general 
tenor of the Old Testament Scriptures, we do not wish^to 
dwell exclusively on this part of the evidence. Let us 
turn to what the dissenters call '* the Christian Scrip- 
tures.^' It is true that as the very end for which Christ 
came into the world, was, to suflfer and to die, his course 
on earth was naturally one of contumely, persecution, 
and disgrace. His followers were made to walk in hia 
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footsteps, and by their sufferings and their success to 
show that '' his kingdom was not of this world ; '* — that 
its origin and its power over the human heart were 
wholly supernatural and divine. Nearly three centuries 
elapsed before their faith was even tolerated. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the inspired writers of the apostolic 
ages could contemplate the rulers of the earth in no 
other light than as persecutors, with whom they had no 
concern, and to whom they had no message. To have 
addressed Christian exhortations to the Neros and 
Caligulas who then, and for a long period after, wielded 
the Roman sceptre, would have been inconsistent with 
that prophetic spirit which dwelt in the inspired writers, 
and which made them sufficiently aware of the nature of 
the existing prospects. 

From this silence an argument is attempted to be 
drawn, in favour of the assumed unlawfulness of the 
interference of rulers in matters of religion. And the 
words of Christ which we have already quoted, — ** My 
kingdom is not of this world,"— are also put forward as 
entirely establishing this view of the question. 

But the least consideration suffices to show that this 
interpretation throws a weight upon these few words 
which they were never intended to bear. Christ was 
arraigned before the Roman governor on the accusation 
of setting himself up as a rival to Caesar ; and Pilate 
puts the question in a direct manner to him ** Art thou the 
king of the Jews ? ** The Saviour could not answer this 
question in the negative ; but he immediately explained 
to the judge, to remove all pretext for his legal condem- 
nation, that his kingdom was not to be confounded with 
earthly sovereignties, or viewed as in opposition or 
rivalry with that of the emperor. *' My kingdom is not 
of this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews" 

Now the obvious, plain, unquestionable meaning of 
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these words, and their real intent when spoken, will be 
denied by no one. The Saviour intended to explain to 
the Roman governor, that his kingdom was not of the 
kind or description contemplated by his question. It 
was a dominion, not over leagues of territory, but over 
the souls of men ; it had to do, not with armies and 
treasures, but with human hearts. It was therefore one 
which might be reared within the Roman empire, and 
might yet co-exist with it, without contradiction or op* 
position of interests. It was thus that the Saviour^s reply 
was a complete and satisfoctory answer to the demand 
'* Art thou a king ? " 

But the attempt made by modem dissenters, is, to 
draw a fuller and a different meaning from this pass- 
age; and to argue, that because Christ's kingdom is 
not a temporal but a spiritual one, — ^therefore it is 
unlawful for kings and legislators to use tlie ordinary 
means, of providing preaching and instruction, in order 
to spread the knowledge of his grace and the enjoyment 
of his dominion. A Christian ruler, they say, ought 
not to employ or pay Christian ministers to preach 
the gospel I Why ? Because Christ said, '* My king- 
dom U not of this world!'* Was a more strained and 
forced interpretation ever resorted to, to support an 
untenable position ? 

There is no error in interpretation more to be avoided 
than this, — the resting the whole weight of a doctrine 
upon a single, isolated, and probably doubtful text. 
There is noUiing however absurd, or however contrary 
to the general tenor of God's word, but may be upheld by 
some fragment of a passage, selected and employed in this 
arbitrary manner. The Society of Friends, for instance, 
repudiate the ordinance of baptism, because they find it 
recorded that *' Jenu baptized not.'* Mr. Irving called 
in question the whole practice of missions and mission- 
aries in modern times, averring that they ought strictly 
and simply to obey tlie injunction of Christ, ^^ Provide 
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neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor scrip 
far your journey, neither two coats. The Papist finds 
fall authority for his idolatry of the mass, in the words 
" Take, eat, this is my body ; " nay, in the darker ages, 
even the appearance of mailed and armed prelates on 
the field of battle was justified by the text, ** I am not 
come to give peace on the earth, but a sword." Dissenters 
ean see and lament the weakness and perversity in- 
volved in these arbitrary deductions, and yet they adopt 
precisely the same course with this their one favourite 
text, which constitutes, in fact, the whole of their 
boasted '* arguments from scripture.*' 

In truth, this passage, on which is placed, of neces- 
sity, their sole reliance, has no bearing whatever on the 
question at issue. That Christ's kingdom is a spiritual 
one, and not a territorial dominion, is readily admitted ; 
but that this furnishes any argument against the lawful- 
ness of a public provision for the worship of God, has 
not been, nor ever can be proved. Nor is there a word 
in the whole scripture which can be brought in support 
of such a view. The New Testament writers, from their 
peculiar circumstances, are naturally silent ; while the 
Old Testament, as we have already seen, gives de- 
cisive and abundant testimony in favour of the opposite 
view. 

Prophecy, however, has once or twice touched this 
point, even in the New Testament. St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Revelation, says, ** I heard a loud 
voice saying in heaven. Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ," 
&c. But to what event does the apostle refer, in 
these exulting strains? Let us consult the leading 
dissenting commentators. 

Dr, Gill's exposition is as follows : — 

'* This was a song of praise on account of the victory 
obtained by Michael and his angels over the dragon 
and his, or for the overthrow and downfall of Pag^ism 
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in the Roman empire ; for by heaven is meant the em- 
pire, now become Christian, or the Christian church- 

state in it." '' It denotes that safety and security, 

comfort, peace, and happiness, the churches enjoyed 
under the government of a Christian emperor; — ^the 
gospel was preached, and gospel churches were set up 
in all parts of the empire." 

Mattkew Henry coincides in this interpretation, ex- 
plaining the passage thus : — 

'' The dragon and hie angels fought, and prevailed not ; 
there was a great struggle on both sides ; but the vic- 
tory fell to Christ and his church, and the dragon 
and his angels were not only conquered, but cast out ; — 
the pagan idolatry, which was worshipping devils, was 
extirpated out of the empire in the time of Constan- 
tino. And this was the triumphant song that was 
used on this occasion." 

Here, then, in the judgment of the highest dissenting 
authorities, we have a distinct notice of the first legal 
establishment of Christianity, by the acts and decrees 
of Constantine. And this event is treated, by the in- 
spired apostle, as one pregnant with joy and triumph. 
He exclaims, '* Therefore rejoice ye heavens, and ye that 
dwell in them ! " And yet, if we were to adopt the views 
of certain dissenters of the present day, we should be 
more apt to suppose that the event thus celebrated 
called for weeping, and mourning, and condemnation ! 
They seldom advert to the era of Constantine, without 
expressions of regret and lamentation. Bat such were 
not the feelings excited in the mind of St John. His 
language, however, was in full accordance vrith the 
whole tenor of the Hebrew Scriptures; and receiving 
both as the word of God, we must take them to be de- 
cisive of the whole question. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RULERS. 

There remains, however, one point to be adverted to, 
as connected with this part of the subject. We allude 
to the doctrine, derived from scripture, of the respansi- 
hility of rulers, both towards God and towards man. 
This doctrine may be thus stated : — 

Every man is bound, by his duty to God, to use all 
the means which are at his disposal to promote his 
glory ; and by his duty to man, to spread to the utmost 
the knowledge of the only way of salvation. 

The influence and authority of a ruler or legislator, 
constitute a most important description of means* Such 
an one is, therefore, bound so to employ them ; except 
a clear and distinct prohibition can be adduced from 
God's word. 

But no such prohibition can be adduced. Therefore, 
his duty and his responsibility must be admitted to be 
alike undeniable. 

Let me imagine, for a moment, the case to be my 
own. It might please God to raise me to the possession 
of large revenues and extensive estates. The objector, 
I apprehend, feels no doubt that in such a case it would 
become my bounden duty to devote a part of my income 
to the support of chapels and schools for the instruction 
of such of my poorer dependents as might be in need 
of them. My own predilections and settled convictions 
would probably induce me to prefer the discipline and 
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ritaal of the church ; bat that point, concerning, as it 
does, merely the mode, and not the principle, is evi* 
dently of no importance to the present argament. 

If I may build, then, a chapel or a chorch from my 
own resoarces ; how far is my daty and my responsi'* 
bility altered, by my becoming one of the legislators 
of the country, — by my obtaining, in short, a seat hi 
either house of Parliament? Suppose, for instance, 
that it should be stated and proved in that assembly, 
that in Tarions districts of the country scarcely any 
means existed of imparting religious instruction to the 
people ; that a large population had been brought 
together and settled down in particular spots, by the 
progress of various manufactures ; and that no provi* 
sion had been made against their falling into, or con- 
tinuing in, a state of worse than heathen darkness. 
This case, if brought before the legislature, can only be 
met by a liberal grant of money, for the purpose of rais* 
ing churches and chapels in the districts thus left 
destitute. 

But here, I apprehend, the objector's distinction comes 
in, and he tells me that what I might lawfully and* 
properly do, as an individual^ would be altogether 
wrong, if done by me in the capacity of a legislator* 
And, in obedience to this very subtle and refined dis- 
tinction, the neglected districts must remain in their 
present state of heathenism ; abounding, of course, in 
all kinds of immorality and its attendant misery, until 
the efforts of individual charity can remedy the evil ; 
of which there is not the slightest hope. But why is 
all this? — why is a grant to be refused, for the purpose 
of building a church, which would probably be con- 
ceded at once, if asked for the formation of a canal ? 
The reason, forsooth, is, that Christ has said. My 
kingdom is not of this world! But how thi^ text applies 
to the case before us, is by no means apparent. 

But further, if the state is bound to leave religion 

c 
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entirely out of ^iew ; how are such questions as 
the observance of the sabbath to be dealt with? The 
French legislature has lately been occupied in re- 
pealing some of their laws on this subject. Sup- 
posing a similar motion to be made in our own House of 
Commons, how is it to be opposed by any man acting 
upon modem dissenting principles ? The monarch, or 
the legislature, ought not, according to this view, ^* to 
touch religion/^ Then there can be, it is clear, no 
provision made by them for a day of religious worship. 
And a similar difficulty would arise with respect to 
many other questions of a kindred character. 

And the class of objectors to whom we are adverting 
are peculiarly answerable for this difficulty. For the 
observance of the sabbath is only enjoined in the 
books of the Old Testament, alnd not at all in the New. 
Now they have begun to set aside, without ceremony, 
the authority of the Old Testament in the matter of 
religious establishments, and will receive nothing but 
the express commands of Christ and his Apostles. The 
legal consecration of the sabbath, then, must share the 
same fate ; for there is no positive command to be pro- 
duced in its behalf, excepting those which the modern 
dissenter leaves with contempt to what he calls the 
''^judaizing teachers " of Christianity. 

After all, then, this very refined, but very groundless 
distinction, between the private and public duty of a 
ruler or legislator, is quickly seen, when you endeavour 
to reduce it to practice, to be an unpracticable absurdity. 
There is nothing in God's word, there is nothing in 
common sense, there is nothing in the writings of the 
expounders of ethics, even among dissenters them- 
selves, in support of this most irrational limitation. 
The doctrine of the Bible and the response of con- 
science is simply this ; that every man is bound, io 
every situation in which he can possibly be placed, 
to use all the means in his power to promote the 
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knowledge of God, and the temporal and eternal 
welfare of his fellow-creatures. Political power and 
Inflaence oonstitate one of those means ; being a 
talent entrasted to him by bis Maker, and for the 
nae of which, as well as for all others, he wilt be held 
responsible. And he who shoold, at the last greut ac* 
count, appear before bis Lord and Master, and reply, 
<^Thoa said'st that Thy kingdom was not of this world, 
and I therefore held it wrong to do aaght, m m tiderj to 
enlarge thy kingdom ; " will haTC reason to fear being 
classed with bim, " who went and digged in the earth, 
and hid his Lord's money." 

Have these objectors ever endeaToured to realise in 
their own minds, the actual position of the first Chris- 
tian ruler, — whether the first conTcrted Emperor of 
Rome, or the similarly circumstanced sovereign of any 
other country. Imagine such an one, in the retirement 
of his own closet, consulting, on his knees, the scrip- 
tures of divine truth, for direction in the path of duty, 
— ^bis own duty, — in his peculiar situation. 

He there finds the duty and obligation of his subjects 
piace4 on the strongest possible foundation, the ordi- 
nance and command of God. *' Let every soul be subject 
unto the Mgher powers. For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God" (Rom. xiii. 1.) 
Bat be also finds his own character and functions 
similarly grounded on the divine will. *' He is the 
minister of God to thee for pood ; " — ** not a terror to good 
works, but to the eviL" '' Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same ; but if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain.'* 

Thus he finds it distinctly declared that bis office is 
not a mere secular and Jbuman invention; instituted 
by man for bis own convenience ; but that it is an 
ordinance of God ; that it has moral and religious duties 
and obligations indissolubly connected with it; and 
that bis leading aim ought to be, to rule from and 

c a 
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for God. Nor can he continne Lis study of those 
scriptures, which were given him *•*' for instruction in 
righteousness/' without finding various instances of such 
rulers, and of God's approval of their conduct 

He also reads, in divers parts of the apostolic writings, 
a clear and distinct assertion of the riyhi of the minis- 
ters of the gospel to a puhlic provision ; to a main- 
tenance secured to them apart from secular cares and 
employments. " Who goeth^^* says St, Paul, " a warfare 
any time at his own charges ? who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof? or whofeedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock ? Say I these things as m 
man ? or saith not the law the same also ?" (1 Cor. ix. 7.) 

And, pursuing the inquiry, he finds that ^* the law," 
to which the apostle here expressly refers him, g^ve to 
the ministers of the first dispensation, both tithes, and 
ofl*erings, and landed endowments. 

How, then, is he to apply these things to his own 
case? In the times of which we are speaking, it would 
almost invariably happen that the sovereign's revenue 
was at his own disposal, and that his decree would 
be law. And clearly, it must be a leading point of his 
duty, as a ruler, to secure to every man, by law, the 
peaceable enjoyment of what was morally, his right. 
Feeling desirous, then, of being indeed " the minister 
of God for good," — how was he to use these instruc- 
tions of God's word ? Could it ever occur to him, 
that the words of Christ, " My kingdom is not of 
this world," had a meaning so comprehensive, though 
not apparent, as to neutralize every other scriptural 
instruction which might appear to bear upon bis case ; 
— a meaning so extensive as to make it morally wrong, 
and, in fact, * unchristian,' for him to dispose of cer- 
tain portions of his revenue in the endowment of 
churches and preachers of the gospel ! Could he gather 
from these few short words, that his duty was ** not 
to touch religion," but that in each and every act done 
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by him, in his regal capacity, it was rather his duty 
to express no opinion whatever on the question, whether 
there were any God or not, and whether he ought to 
be worshipped, or to be left wholly out of remembranee. 

And he was to be a *' minister for good*' But what 
good could be comparable in his eyes to a knowledge 
of Christ, and of his salvation. Yet still, in virtue of 
these words of Christ, or rather in virtue of this 
supposed hidden meaning, — this was a " good" with 
which he could have no concern. He might provide 
for their bodies, their intellects, or their ease and com- 
fort as to this life, but with the all-important affairs of 
eternity, he was not to attempt the least interference. 

Is not such a supposition as this too improbable to be 
realized? Can any man perceive even the possibility 
of such ideas occurring to the mind of a person 
so circumstanced. And yet this is a mere application 
of the principles inculcated by modern dissenters : — ^an 
application which must sorely shew the absurdity of 
their system of interpretation. Such views of scripture 
never were presented to the mind of a ruler so circum- 
stanced; they were, in fact, scarcely heard of until 
within the last few years. And what has gained for 
them a certain degree of support in our own times ? 
Nothing but a thinly-disguised but sufficiently obvious 
feeling of envy and jealousy, which animates many of 
the most worldly-minded among the dissenters, towards 
the church ; and makes it, to use their own words, '' an 
exasperation'* altogether 'intolerable," that some 
other Christian community should be preferred by the 
state before their own. Rather than endure this, they 
will overleap every scriptural injunction and example, 
and boldly deny the right of the state to touch matters 
of religion at all. 

There is, however, one other argument, which is 
sometimes advanced, to the exposure of which a few 
moments may be given. 
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Pleading against the position that it is the duty of a 
Christian ruler to provide for the spread of the gospel 
among his people, a dissenting writer says : — '* If the 
obligation of the monarch to provide a religion for the 
people, rests on his regal relation to them, then it is the 
duty of all sovereigns to do this; and the Saltan of 
Torkey must establish Mahomedanism ; the Emperor of 
China, Paganism ; and the Emperor of Austria, Popery." 

This objection appears at first sight sufficiently plan* 
sible ; and we can easily believe that the objector did 
not perceive, when he advanced it, that it applies 
vith equal farce to his own system, and kis own position. 
For, when describing the duty of parents, he says, 
^< The parent is entrusted by God with the religious 
instruction of his children ; — and is, to a -certain extent,, 
responsible to God, for the souls of his offspring.'^ Is 
it not equally just, then, to say, '* If this obligation 
rests on the parental relation, then it is the duty of all 
parents to do this, and the Turkish parent is bound to 
teach his child Mahomedanism; the Chinese parent. 
Paganism ; and the Austrian parent. Popery/' 

The error here stands detected. The objector has 
confused himself, partly by forgetting the real point in 
dispute, but mainly by forgetting his own first prin* 
ciples. He falls into the modem " liberal" style of 
talking, as though there were many religions, of various 
degrees of value; and as though an argument which 
applied to one, must of necessity apply to all. But this 
mode of speaking on these subjects is most fallacious 
and mischievous. There is but one true religion, and 
there never has been, nor ever will be, any other. All 
the rest are false, ruinous, and opposed to the honour of 
God. This cannot be too often or too strongly stated, or 
too constantly kept in view. The inferences are obvious. 
The Christian, who goes into a Pagan country, and there 
attacks the existing religion, exposes the character of 
the false gods, and instigates the people to throw off 
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their 3roke — ^acts laudably and well. Tke unbelieTer, 
OB the other hand, who goes forth among oor Christian 
population, assaults their faith, speaks eWl .of the Son 
of God, and aims to overthrow his worship, — acts wic- 
kedly, and against the law of CKmI. The magistrate who 
restrains and coerces or punishes the first of these cha- 
racters, opposes himself to God, and is a persecutor. 
The magistrate who restrains, coerces, or punishes the 
second, obeys the command of God, and is not a per* 
secntcnr. So entirely are these matters governed by this 
one simple and eternal truth ; — that there is but one reve- 
latioB of the will of God, and of the way of salvation ; 
that such revelation is published to all mankind, with 
abundant evidence of its verity ; and that to it universal 
obedience is due. 

This was admitted by the writer alluded to, though 
he here loses sight of it, — ^in the opening sentence of his 
own work. ** For the regulation of all our affairs, social, 
civil, and domestic, we need a law ; and for the deci- 
sion of all our disputes, an arbiter. This applies to 
religion as truly as to any other subject. What, then, 
in reference to this momentous subject, is to guide our 
opinions, to direct our practice, to relieve our doubts, 
and to decide our controversies. It must either be rea- 
son, which is manifestly insufficient; — tradition, which is 
precarious and uncertain ; — human authority, which is in- 
competent and unauthorized I'—or the word of Grod, which 
is sufficient, and, in fact, is granted for this purpose.*^ 

If he bad not forgotten this first principle, how could 
he have talked of the Sultan being bound to establish 
Mahomedanism, or the Emperor of China, Paganism. 
He here sets out by resting his faith firmly on the Bible, 
as the sole arbiter. If this be the fundamental prin- 
ciple from which we start, then no mention of this 
equality of religions, or of their conflictiDg claims, can 
ever arise. We have nothing to do with the duty of 
the Sultan, as concerning Mahomedanism, or the duty 
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of the Emperor of Austria, as tonchiDg Popery. The 
Bible tolerates no such notion for a single instant. It 
has bat one word to Turk, Chinese, or Austrian ; — and 
that word is, *< Repent, and believe the Gospel/' 

Christians ought to propagate Christianity, because 
it is true : Mahometans ought not to propagate the faith 
of Islam, because it is false. Baxter well decides thia 
point: — ''It is aptitude to do the duty of his place 
which a heathen wanteth ; and lie wanteth it culpably. 
The question is of the like nature with that, whether an 
ignorant minister be bound to preach, who is unable 
or heretical. It is aptitude that he wanteth, and not 
authority or obligation. His obligation stands in this 
order, first to get abilities, and then to preach* And 
so in the other case." 

Starting from this point, we cannot easily be misled ; 
nor can the dissenter, with the Bible before him, talk 
to us of the duty of pagan princes to propagate their 
pagan creeds. We are upon Christian ground ; and we 
speak only of men who profess Christianity ; and our 
avdrment is, that the word of God lays the strongest 
injunctions upon them, both from zeal for the honour of 
God, and from Iotc to the souls of their brethren, to do 
whatever may be in their power to spread the knowledge 
of the gospel. We say further, that princes and legisla- 
tors, who are specially chaiged with the government and 
regulation of large masses of people, and whose duty 
it is to provide for their welfare in a variety of ways, — 
cannot but be held responsible for the exercise of these 
powers, with a special view to the salvation of their 
people's souls ; and that this must be their object and 
aim, not only in their private dwellings and amidst 
their families, but on the throne, in the senate-house* 
and at the council-board. And, further, that this 
line of duty will necessarily lead them to some sueh 
extensive and general provision as will be tantamount 
to a church establishment 
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• This Tiew we have supported, in the preceding pages, 
by varioas passages from the word of God. And if our 
opponent shall endeaTonr to escape from this Tiew of 
the question by asking, ** What, then, do you say of the 
doty of a pagan prince, with reference to the spread of 
his own religion?" — we shall ask him in return, whether 
he has not often been met, when pressing the gospel 
upon the attention of an unconverted man, as essential 
to his salvation, by the inquiry, *' What will become, 
then, of the heathen, who never hear of this gospel ? " 
Has not his answer been, — ** We cannot enter into this 
question further than to say, that their judgment^ 
whatever it is, will be just ; — ^but of our own case there 
is no doubt; — the gospel is declared to us; and our 
path of duty is clear; let us not torn from that part 
of the question which most deeply concerns us, to 
useless speculation about others; but let us look to 
ourselves, and to our own eternal interests/' 
. The application is obvious. The same line of argti» 
ment which the opponent would here use, belongs just 
as legitimately to his own speculation, of the doty of 
pagan princes, touching their erroneous creeds. In 
fact, the fate of the heathen generally, and the ob^ 
ligation of heathen governors to propagate their false 
religions, however interesting as speculative ques«- 
lions, can have no practical bearing upon our own line 
of duty. " We know what we worship ; " — we are at 
no uncertainty as to the truth of our religion ; and thus 
starting from a point of perfect assurance, we can be 
at no doubt as to our duty to propagate the knowledge 
of the gospel of God to the utmost of our power. 

Nor had the dissenters themselves any doubt of this 
point, until within the last thirty or forty years. Their 
lorefatbers, upon whose reputation the degenerate non<- 
conformists of the present day chiefly subsist, fully 
admitted the truth for which we have been contending, 
<<*^namely, that rulers were responsible, as rulertf for the 
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fnllest nse of their influence and authority, in pro- 
moting the knowledge of God. Br. Owen,— perhaps 
the very first name that the nonconformists can boast,— * 
when preaching before the Long Parliament, delivered 
himself, on this point, in the following language: — 

'* Some think,'' says he, *' if you [the parliament] 
were well settled, you ought not, as rulers of the Bation, 
to put forth your power for the interest of Christ. The 
good Lord keep your hearts from that apprehension! 
Have you ever, in your affairs, received any encourage- 
ment from the promises of God? Have yon in times 
of greatest distress been refreshed with the testimony 
of a good conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity you have sought the advancement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Do you believe that he ever owned 
' The causey as the Head of his Church ? Bo not now 
profess yon have nothing to do with Him : had He so 
professed of you and your affairs, what had been your 
portion long since!" Again: *' If it once comes to this, 
that you shall say. You have nothing to do with religion 
as rulers of the nation, God will quickly manifest that 
he hath nothing to do with you as rulers of the nation. 
Certainly it is incumbent on yon to take care that the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints, in all the 
necessary concernments of it, may be protected, pre- 
served, propagated, to, and among the people, over 
which God hath set you. If a father, as a father, is 
bound to do what answers this, in his own family onto 
his children ; a master, as a master, to his servants : — 
If yon will justify yourselves as fathers or rulers of your 
country, you'll find in your attempt this to be incumbent 
on you." 

John Howe, also, one of their greatest names, in his 
sermons on the yet future but expected prosperity of the 
ehurch, looks to see this prosperity brought about, ^* First, 
by means of the kings and potentates of the earth. And 
think how it will be, if such scriptures come to have a 
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folier accompUsbmeDt than they have OTer yat had ;-^ 
when, in all parts of the Chriatian world, kings shall 
be norsing-fathers, and qoeens nniauig-niothers ; — when 
the church shall sack Uie breasts of kings ; when the 
glory of the gentiles shall be by them broaght into it. 
Think whether this will not do much to the making 
of a happy state, as to the interest of religion in the 
world 9^' &c. 

Entertaining exactly the same view, Flavbl, whose 
tank as a Christian classic is scarcely inferior to that 
of Owen or Howe, in his Exposition of the Assembly's 
Catechism, replies to the question, ** What is the duty 
of political fathers, or magistrates, to their political 
children, or sabjects?^' in the following words: *•* It is 
to rule and goyem the people oTcr whom €vod hath set 
them, with wisdom ; carefully providing for their souls 
in every place of their dominion. ** And thty Umghi 
in Judakf and hod the booh of the hw of the Lord wiih 
theMf and went about through all the cities of Judahy and 
taught the people," 2 Cbron. xyii. 9. 

And the leading dissenting commentator, Matthbw 
HBNRY,in his remarks on the same passage which Flavel 
had quoted, observes of Jehoshaphat, ** What a useful 
man he was ; not only a good man, but a good king : — 
he was not only good himself, but did good in his 
generation. First, he took away the teachers of lies; 
and, second, he sent forth teachers of truth.'' 

Lastly, Baxter, another of their greatest names, in 
his Christian Directory, when addressing Civil Rulers, 
says, *' Let none persuade you you are such terrestrial 
animals that yon have nothing to do with the heavenly 
concernments of your subjects. There is no such thing 
as a temporal happiness to any people, but what tendeth 
to the happiness of their souls ; and it must be thereby 
measured, and thence be estimated. Let all things in 
Grod's worship be done to edification ; decently, and in 
order ; but yet see that the ornaments or garments of 
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religion be never used against tbe sabstance. The very 
work and end of your office is, that under your govern- 
ment the people may live quietly and peaceably, in all 
godliness and honesty." 

So entirely opposed, then, were all these truly g^at 
men, in whose well-earned reputation tbe dissenters of 
modem days delight to clothe themselves, to that notion 
which has of late been promulgated, of the ' anticbristian 
nature of the alliance between Church and State/ 

The fact is, that this modern notion, of the unlawful- 
ness of tbe interference of rulers and legislators in the 
religious instruction of the people, is nothing more than 
one of the by-shoots of the French revolution. It sprang 
up at that period, and is obviously connected with the 
great revolutionary maxim. Vox Populif Vox Dei ; tbe 
main drift and object of which is, to put the people in 
the place of God, In former times, from the Apostles 
downwards, the Church was accustomed to look upon 
rulers, whether ecclesiastical or civil, as *' ordained of 
God," and as by him *' set over it." But according to 
modem notions, all power and all authority must be 
from and of the people ; and it naturally follows, as a 
corollary, however apparently absurd, that those who 
are to be taught, must be the only parties to decide, — 
and that not according to any known rule or standard, 
but by their own new interpretations or new trans* 
lations of scripture, — both what they will consent to 
leara, and from wham they will submit to receive in- 
Btmction. 

And this modem dogma agrees very well with tbe 
Aims and objects of many modern dissenters. It has 
lately become sufficiently clear that some of these pro- 
pose the humiliation, and others the entire extermination 
of the established church. It is therefore most natural 
that they should direct their most vehement assaults 
against that support which is accorded to the Church 
by the government, and which clearly operates as a 
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jpowerfal aid and support The ** alliance of charoh 
and state" is most abominable in their eyes, chiefly, wo 
cannot help suspecting, becaase it is not their chorch, 
bat another^ that is so allied. At least thas maoh is 
clear, that when independency occupied a similar 
position, the said ** alliance" was not perceived to 
be either '* antichristian" nor ^'abominable." Nor, al 
the present moment, do the independents hesitate to 
avail tiiemseWes of it, in those countries in which the 
aid of the civil ruler can be obtained for their mis* 
sionary enterprizes. 

The directors of the London Missionary Society, 
mnong whom are found nearly all those writers and 
preachers who are now so actively denouncing all '' con* 
nection between church and state," and all 'inter- 
ference of rulers in matters of religion," — ^these very 
directors found no difficulty in writing to the sovereign 
of a Polynesian state, *' advising him to btmish the 
national idol, and to attend to the instruction of the 
missionaries.''' And, when two of their body were 
deputed to make an official visit to these islands, they 
report, '*We had a long interview with the king (of 
Hawaii), in which we urged upon him the propriety of 
publicly adopting Chriitianitg, a$ the religion of hie do* 
minions*"'^ And we find that one of the sovereigns 
ordered the headmen of all the districts under his com- 
mand to have it proclaimed, by a herald, '* All people 
must regard the Sabbath ; where schools are established, 
all the people must learn."* Nay, these same gentle- 
men cannot conclude their view of the state of New 
Holland without observing that *' The want of regular 
means of grace among our own countrymen and their 
families (colonists as well as convicts), throughout the 
greatest part of the immense tracts of lapd in the course 

1 Ellis's Polynesian Researches, Vol. ii. page 628. 
3 Tyennan and Bennet*s Travels, Vol. i. page 439. 
* Stewart's Travels, page 3Si. 
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of clearance, aud where population is rapidly increas- 
ing, mast be accompanied by evils, daily growing more 
inveterate and difficult to remedy ; even when greater 
exertions shall be made to maintain and propagate 
Christianity among the progeny of those who are in 
courtesy called Christians, who constitute no small 
part of the aggregate community here. Scattered, 
however, among the remote villages and farms, there 
are numbers of young people who would be glad to 
hear the gospel, had they the opportunity. We merely 
state the fact, laying the shame at no man's door. It 
is, however, deeply to be lamented that Protestant gwem" 
mentf take so little care to convey the knowledge of their 
true religion^ wherever they carry their arms, their 
commerce, or their arts, in colonization." ' 

It is somewhat remarkable, too, that an outcry of a 
very different kind has lately been raised, and that in a 
great measure by the same parties, — touching the 
neglect of the British government and legislature in a 
very similar matter. It is said to. be quite scandalous 
and disgraceful that our rulers have not, long since, 
established a system of national education. The censure 
is just, but it comes very strangely from the lips of 
those who are endeavouring to destroy the only general 
national establishment we possess ; — an establishment, 
too, framed for the most important of all descriptions of 
instruction, and for the imparting that knowledge which 
is of the highest value. We are aware that these persons 
will wish to assume, that general knowledge is allowed 
on all hands to be of value and importance, and that the 
duty of the government, in this matter, is therefore clear ; 
— ^while religious opinions are various and conflicting, 
and ought to be left to every man's own choice and 
conscience; no legislature or civil ruler having any 
right to interfere. This position is suitable enough 

* TjemuuB Ukd Bennet't TntvelB, Vol. ii. pag« 109. 
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for infidels and sceptics, bat Christians oogfat to 
repudiate it with one accord. They koow, if their 
jreligion be anything more than a name, — that as Chris- 
tianity is beyond all other things importtmt^ so it is 
also beyond all other things certain ; — ^that it is, in fact, 
both the *' one ' thing needful'* and also the only thing 
on this earth which is beyond m doubt. If, therefore, 
they assert, that the intelleetaal education of the 
people is a matter with which the government ought 
to interfere, and in which it ought to be actively efficient ; 
surely they must feel still more assured that in the 
dissemination of that higher description of knowledge 
which includes morals and religion, — the duty of 
the civil ruler is clear, urgent, and unquestionable* 
A word or two more on some untenable distinctions 
which are frequently attempted to be drawn. Even 
the leading dissenting writers of the present day are 
€»bliged to admit ** there can be no doubt that a 
ruler ought, like any other person, to devote the 
means which he possesses, to the establishment and 
support of the cause of religion.'' But then this 
is to be limited to his individual capacity. '' Let the 
monarch patronize religion, without establishing it, 
in the same way as he patronizes any other good cause.' 
All this, however, is most obscure and undefined. No 
line is draiiin, distinguishing, to any practical purpose, 
between what is lawful and what is unlawful. The 
monarch, when he '* patronizes other good causes,^' fre- 
quently grants Charters of Incorporation, bestows Crown 
lands, and recommends parliamentary votes of money. 
This line of conduct is lawful in other matters ; is it 
lawful or unlawful in matters of religion. We suppose 
that it is to be held lawful ; for the writer from whom we 
quote says, that the monarch is to '' patronize religion," 
in the *' same way as he patronizes any other good 
cause/' But if this be lawful, then all that kings and 
parliaments have done in the way of endowing the 
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Church of England is lawful ; and one Tery extensive 
ground of difference between us is taken away. 

We find, however, a constant endeavour to mix up two 
very distinct questions, — Endowments; andlay interference 
in Church gove^mment ; and this is done apparently in 
order to escape from the necessity of distinctly declaring 
their views as to the former. The question of Endow- 
ments presented too many difficulties, if separately and 
seriously considered. It would not have been easy to 
advocate explicitly the taking away the present posses- 
sions of the Established Church, without at the same 
time endangering the tenure of the multifarious property 
held by other religious bodies. That it is lawful and 
proper for a Christian man to give or to bequeath, if be 
feel so inclined, a portion of his estate to Highbury or 
Cheshunt College, or to support a minister in Spa-fields' 
chapel, they would scarcely attempt to deny ; nor would 
they question the propriety of such gift or bequest being 
held sacred through all succeeding generations. But 
if it be held fit and proper to endow a chapel, then 
it cannot be improper to endow a church, or to found 
a university. This was done in a multitude of in- 
dividual cases, in the former times of England ; and we 
should trust that few among the dissenters would seri- 
ously propose, or sanction, that confiscation of these 
ancient endowments which some appear to be now 
desiring. 

But they constantly attempt to mix up with this 
question, with some dexterity, but in rather a strange 
confusion, the totally distinct question of lay inter^ 
ference in church government, which roust ever stand 
upon entirely different ground. This point differs 
essentially from the former, in not being, in its nature, 
fundamental. The unlawfulness of a permanent endow* 
ment for the clergy, if it can once be proved, puts 
an end to all further discussion about an established 
church. But the impropriety of lay interference in 
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the government of tbe church, were it ever so clearly 
established, would only evince the necessity of so 
providing for the church as to preclude all such in- 
terference. The one is a matter which lies at the 
foundation ; the other concerns only the details of the 
arrangement 

And yet this latter point is frequently put forward 
as if perfectly decisive of the whole controversy. But it 
is clear that even had they proved all which they have 
chosen to assert, of the unfitness of kings and legis- 
lators to decide upon points of theology, the question 
of the lawfulness of establishments would in no way 
have been affected. All that they would have proved, 
could amount to no more than this, — that as kings and 
legislators were unfit to regulate the affairs of the 
church, means must be found to exclude them from all 
interference with it : — while it would by no means follow 
that they were thereby exonerated from the duty of 
providing the means of religious instruction for the 
people under their care. Is there any difficulty in 
conceiving such a thing as an endowed and established 
church, in the government and control of which the 
legislature should have no share? Is it not both pos- 
sible and easy to endow, without reserving the power 
of after-interference. 

The writer alluded to, however, argues throughout 
his tract, as though improper lay-interference formed 
an essential part of all ecclesiastical establishments; 
and as though this objection was consequently fatal to 
the whole argument in favour of established churches. 
He uniformly talks as though our position was, not 
only that rulers ought to provide religious instruction 
for their subjects, but that they ought to be themselves 
the instructors. He asks, " Is tiiere any reason that can 
be offered why a king, any king, and every king, should 
be supposed to know more about religion than his 
subjects?^' What writer in defence of establishments 

D 
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ever advanced sach a position? And where is the 
utility of arguing against absurdities which no one 
maintains. * If Uie king undertook to teach the people 
himself, there would be some room for the question : — 
he only undertakes, howeyer, to see that they be taught. 
Must he, of necessity, be the best captain in his 
dominions, because he provides for the national de- 
fence ; or the best lawyer, because he appoints persons 
to administer the laws.' The case before us is not that 
of a king professing to * know more of religion than his 
subjects ; ' — ^but of a king professing Christianity, and 
ruling over a people professing Christianity, and taking 
measures to provide for an established and permanent 
Christian ministry ; just as he provides for the defence 
of the country against its enemies, or for the administra- 
tion of justice among his subjects. 
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CHAPTER in. 



THK mscEssmr for a pubuc provision, or national 

BSTABUSHMBNT, AS SHOWN BT RZPBRIENCB. 

We have now to descend from the higher groand of 
positive scripture precept and example, and the clear 
obligations of Christian responsibility,— to the minor, 
but still not animportant question of the practical 
expedieocy of ecclesiastical establishments. 

Mr. William Hale, a leading member of the dissenting 
body, in his late pamphlet on the state of Dissent,' thus 
expresses himself ; '* In the common transactions and 
business of life, we know that an increased demand for 
any of its comforts or luxuries will always secure an 
increased supply ; but we must proceed in an inverse 
ratio, when it regards the welfare of immortal souls. 
<< The carnal mind is enmity against God." There u no 
desire in the human race for religioue instruction^ they are 
totally averse from it ; and, to speak in the political 
language just referred to, we must always overstock the 
market with a supply, before we can have reason to 
expect any demand. 

It is on this ground that we urge the necessity for some 
provision to be made by the state, for affording the 
people religious instruction, and for keeping up the 
worship of God among them. And we do not see how, 
admitting Mr. Hale's assertions to be correct, such a 
conclusion is to be avoided. The *^ bread of life " is as 

> Remarks on the present state of Dissenting Congregations, 8to. p. 7, 
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necessary to the people — nay, far .more necessary — than 
the bread which supports their animal existence. In 
the latter case, however, the want is sensibly felt by 
themselves, and it may be left to their own efforts to 
gain a supply. But in the former, though the want is 
even greater, still, as Mr. Hale observes, *' there is no 
desire." They will perish without an effort to obtain 
what they need. Surely, if there be any utility in 
human governments, and if those governments have any 
duties, or any responsibilities, it must be incumbent on 
them to make such provision as lies in their power, for 
the supply of this, the greatest of all wants. 

When the pestilence lately approached our shores, 
and various safeguards were suggested, and divers reme- 
dies proposed, it was not thought enough for the govern- 
ment to say, *' Oh ! the people are sufficiently aware of 
the danger; — besides, the propositions are various, and 
it is not for us to decide upon their merits, — every man 
will doubtless look to his own safety." On the contrary, 
it was expected and demanded of the ruling powers, 
that they should take every rational course that could 
be pointed out, of meeting and averting the evil. And 
yet in that case the people were fully alive to their 
danger, and the remedies proposed were both various, 
and of conflicting character. Whereas, in tlie matter 
of religion, the bulk of the people are in blind security, 
and the remedy is ascertained and beyond a doubt The 
assumption, therefore, that a government professing to 
know and to appreciate the truth and the importance 
of Christianity, would yet be justified in neglecting all 
means of inculcating it upon the people, will not bear 
the least examination. 

*' It is a far mightier achievement than may appear at 
first view, completely to overtake the length and breadth 
of a land. All the devices and traverse movements of 
the many thousand missionaries who, during the three 
first centuries, lived and died in the cause, failed in 
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their accomplishment. I heg you to recollect that fact, 
becaase it is odc of chief importance in the argument 
for a religions establishment— that, notwithstanding the 
high endowments, the political endowments — notwith* 
standing the advantages of highly g^ifted men, thoagh 
bordering on the ages of inspiration — yet all the move- 
ments in the three first centuries did little more than 
plant Christianity in the cities of the Roman empire. 
And that is the reason why the term "heathen" is 
synonimous with that of *' pagan," which signifies 
" a countryman ; " it was becaase the great balk of the 
countrymen, (and those who lived in the country) were 
still in this state of heathenism. These men did much 
in the work of spreading the gospel externally, but they 
left much undone in the work of spreading it internally. 
They had Christianized the thousands who lived in 
cities ; but the millions of pagans, or the peasantry, 
who were yet unconverted, evince the country to have 
been everywhere a great moral fastness which, till opened 
up by an establishment, would remain impregnable. 

** Now, this very opening was presented to the ministers 
of Christ when the Roman emperor, whether by a move- 
ment of faith, or of philanthropy, or patriotism, made 
territorial distribution of them over his kingdoms and 
provinces, and assigned a territorial revenue for the 
labourers of this extensive vineyard: and so enabled 
each to. set himself down in his own little vicinity, the 
families of which he could assemble to the exercise 
of Christian piety on the Sabbath, and among whom he 
could expatiate, through the week, in all the offices of 
attention and Christian kindness. Such an oifer, whether 
Christianly or politically made on the one side, could 
most Christianly be accepted and rejoiced in by the 
other. It extended inconceivably the powers and the 
opportunities of usefulness ; it brought the gospel of 
Jesus Christ into contact with myriads more of im- 
perishable spirits : and, with as holy a fervour as ever 
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gladdened the breast of the devoted missionary when 
the means of an ampler service in the Redeemer's cause 
were put into his hands, might the church in these days 
have raised to heaven her orisons of purest gratitude, 
that kings at length had become its nursing fathers, 
and opened up to us the plentiful harvest of all their 
population/' > 

Nothing, in fact, can be more distinctly or revoltingly 
selfish, than the origin and obvious motives of the 
clamour which is now raised for '* voluntary churches.'' 
It arises wholly from a few inhabitants of the towtu ; and 
Is based entirely, as far as it can be said to have any 
foundation, upon a view of what may comport with their 
own interests and their ourn convenience. 

They arg^e after this fashion : *' We are able enough, 
and willing enough, to build and maintain our own 
meeting-houses, and to support our own pastors. The 
churchmen, too, who live among us, are equally able and 
equally willing to carry on their own religious worship, 
without the aid of the law or of the government. But 
it is an annoyance to our pride, and an *' exasperation*' 
to our vanity, to hear the episcopal clergy called '* JBsta- 
blished," and their community termed '* the Church of 
England." We desire, therefore, and demand, that 
they should be deprived of all preference or distinction 
of this kind, and reduced to exactly the same level as 
ourselves. We claim the equality of citizens. ** We do 
not ask to be placed above the churchman ; we eannot 
submit to be placed beneath him." 

It is sufficiently obvious,~in short it lies upon the 
very surface of this language, that religion has nothing 
to do with this demand ; and that no motives which can 
possibly be called religious have any share in it. But 
the worst feature of the case is this ; — that in thus con- 
sulting their own pride and vanity, those who use it alto* 

I ChalnMMn* 8«nnott, Jolj 10, 18SS. 
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geiher OTerlook and disregard the religions interests of a 
▼ast proportion of their fellow-covntrynien. Tbey never 
onee allude to, or appear to have the slightest care 
for the eonseqaenees of breaking np the Establishment, 
as it Gonoems those towns and villages which are, as 
they mast well know, and which most in all probability 
remain, wholly destitate of all means of religions in* 
stmction and worship, save those which are provided 
for them by the Established Chorch. Not a word, nor 
to all appearance even a thought, is given to this part 
of the snbjeet. Thnr oum ease, their own cironmstanees, 
and iheir awn interests, seem to be, in their view, the 
governing point of the question. The apostolical prin- 
ciple, '* Look not every mtm on kis own thingg^ but every man 
aUo an the things of others f' is wholly cast out of view. 

And yet, even adopting their own mode of reasoning, 
the inferences they would draw are not even plausibly 
supported by the data adduced. Our National Esta- 
blishments are to be Inroken up as unnecessary, upon 
the assumption that religion, and relig^ious worship and 
instruction, could and would be abundantly provided 
without them. But where are the proofs of this sup- 
posed efficiency and sufficiency of the ** voluntary sys- 
tem/' Where are the localities which have been 
satisfactorily supplied on this principle. We do not re- 
member to have seen more than a single instance 
brought forward, (that of some place in Wales) in which 
it was even pretended that the wants of the population 
had been thus met by a commensurate ministration. 
And yet we are now taking the advocates of the " vo- 
luntary principle," upon their own ground. It is from 
the success, such as it has been, of their efforts in our 
towns, that all their arguments are drawn. Let us look 
into the facts which bear upon this part of the question. 

Take a case from those districts which most favour 
the opponents' views of the question. The establish- 
ment had of late years left,, through the negligence and. 
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inattention of some of its rulers, a wide field open, 
especially in the large parishes round the metropolis, 
for the display of the efficiency of the voluntary system. 
The circumstances, too, were far more favourable than 
could be expected to occur, were dissenters free to 
realize their own airy visions, and exhibit their ** virtue 
and energy " in a country wholly destitute of a Chris- 
tianity established by law. The inhabitants of these 
populous districts, most of whom must have removed 
from the precincts of the metropolitan cities, or from 
other districts possessing the means of religious in- 
struction, might be assumed to be persons accustomed 
and habituated, in some degree, at least, to the or- 
dinances of religion. The appetite, therefore, — the 
demand, to the absence of which Mr. Hale so feelingly 
alludes, — did in some measure exist in their case. 
Now, let us ask, how this demand, this want of re- 
ligious instruction and of Christian ordinances, has 
been met and supplied by the voluntary churches? 

The want itself was described and justly lamented 
by Dr. Yates, in his " Letter to Lord Liverpool," pub- 
lished a few years since. His details, in the main 
correct, will suffice for our present purpose. Taking 
the principal districts, as he found them divided in 
the population returns, he presented the following 
abstract : 

MIDDLESEX : OSSULSTON HUNDRED. Inhabitants. Churches.' 

Tower Hamlets division 239,963 12 

Flnsbory division 85,26l 4 

Holbom division 215,647 7 

Kenslng^ton division, and Westminster...... 105,141 11 

SURREY : 

Sottthwark, and adjoining Parishes 170»705 11 

905,717 45 

Forty 'Jive churches for above nine hundred thousand 
people ! — which number, supposing each to accom- 
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modate even as many as 2000 persons, would yet leave 
above 800,000 souls withoat the means of enjoying the 
ordinances of relig^ion ! 

Sacb was the state of things allowed to exist by the 
apathy or negligence of the guardians of the church. 
Such was the field left open for the exertions of the 
advocates of voluntary churches. The state had not 
sufficiently provided, in this instance, a religion for the 
people; — did, then, the people provide, — as it is asserted 
that they would, — a relig^ion for themselves? 

In answering this inquiry, so far as the facts on 
record enable us, we will give the advocates of tw/tmlary 
ehurehes every advantage. We take their own account 
of the matter, from " The Congregational Magazine " of 
December, 1832. We there find that the total number 
of dissenters' chapels, of every description, in the 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Marylebone, Westminster, 
and Sooth wark, amounts to 186. This number includes 
the meeting-houses of the Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
and every description of seceders. 

What calculation shall we make, of the congregations 
assembling in these places of worship ? The authority 
from which we take the statement, reckons not more 
than 400 to each ; an estimate which gives a total of less 
than 75,000 on the whole ! 

The facts, then, which we gather from this inquiry, 
are these: — that while the suburban districts of the 
metropolis had extended themselves into a population 
of 900,000 persons within the last century, leaving 
eight hundred thousand destitute of religious ordinances ; 
the utmost that had really been done by the people 
themselves, or by the voluntary churches, to meet this 
deficiency, did not amount to the erection of new places 
of worship capable of accommodating eighty thousand. 
So much for liie assumption, that if the state did not 
provide a religion for the people, the people would be 
sure to provide one for themselves. So clearly was it 
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demonstrated, that the eiforts of individuals, or of com- 
ma ni ties of Christians, to meet the necessities of a 
growing population, must inevitably fall far short of 
their rapidly-augmenting numbers. 

In point of fact, so manifest, at last, did the evil 
become, and so clearly was the inefficiency of the 
voluntary system proved, that the legislature was loudly 
called upon to interfere ; and in the space of ten years, 
without sensibly increasing the burdens of the com- 
munify, more was done in building new places of 
worship, under the Church Commissioners, than had 
been previously effected, under the voluntary system, 
in half a century. 

Perhaps the weight of this part of the case will be 
better understood if we look at a single district. The 
parishes of Marylebone and Pancras, for instance, have 
grown up, within the last thirty years, to an immense 
amount of population. They contain, with the addition of 
Paddington, 234,294 inhabitants. Until the New Church 
Building Act was passed, a few years since, the esta- 
blishmient had done little for this immense population. 
A single small church and one or two chapels in each 
parish formed the whole of the accommodation provided. 
But what had been the working of the ** voluntary prin- 
ciple" in this fair and open field for its exertion? 
In 1811, the population of the district exceeded 120,000. 
What had been done by the people themselves, on the 
voluntary system, to " supply themselves " with the 
means of public worship and religious instruction ? 

Seven or eight chapels, most of them of small dimen- 
sions, constituted the whole reply to this question. 
Taking the estimate of the C&ngreyatiowd Magazine^ of 
an average of 400 each, we may say that accommodation 
had been provided for a little more than 3000 out of this 
vast multitude. Does not this decide the question, 
of the necessity of a public provision — a national 
system? 
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Nor WII8 it a state of poverty that had neatraliaed the 
operation of the ^* volantary principle/' for the district 
was a wealthy one ; but it was the existence of that 
very inertness which Mr. Hale had described^ — " There 
is no desire in the human race for religious instruct 
tion : they are totally averse from it." 

In this very obvious and striking case of need, the 
law and the government at last stepped in ; and there 
are now in this district at least five-and-twenty churches 
and chapels of the Establishment. And yet, even with 
this provocation to exerticm, the Dissenters can only 
now number, according to the statements of the Cangre^ 
ffotianal Magazine^ in 1832, iBve Independent chapels, 
nine Baptist, and one Presbyterian. 

A further instance in point may be adduced. " The 
out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob, in the eity of Bristol, 
eontaining a population bordering upon 15,000 souls, 
had not, in the year 1829, a single place for public 
worship within its limits, either connected or uncon- 
nected with the Church of England. Our church had 
confessedly neglected to provide for the spiritual neces- 
sities of a district, which, from the circumstance of some 
occasional visits paid to it by the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
was rather facetiously called his *' diocese." But what 
had the inhabitants done for themselves towards ** chn- 
sing a Religion/' or what had the wealthy separatists 
fiK>m the church, in that great city, done for them? 
About the year referred to, a subscription was set on 
loot for the buitding of a church, in the midst of that 
neglected mass of people ; and a plain and economical, 
yet elegant structure, capable of affording accommoda- 
tion for 2500 worshippers has recently been consecrated 
and opened, and provided with a faithful and laborious 
pastor. But church work is proverbially slow work ; and 
while the plan was in contemplation, and in the course 
of completion, a meetiog^house was run up within a 
stone's throw of the new churoh! In which of these 
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two cases did the love of souls, and a trae zeal for the 
glory of Christ most palpably predominate ? 

The latter example will also teach as, how much ri- 
valry and emalation, rather than the boasted '* voluntary 
principle," has been, in many cases, the real cause of 
the increase of dissenting meeting-houses. 

Thus fails, then, that which is the strongest part of 
the case of the advocates of the voluntary system. 
It is ever to this part of the field that their reference 
is made, and when they boast of the triumphs of ** the 
voluntary principle,'' it is in our cities that those 
triumphs are supposed to be exhibited. If even here, 
then, the facts refuse to support their argument, what 
can be expected when we proceed to enquire, — 

What prospects would Independency, or ** the 
voluntary system" ofier us, on a view of the nation 
at large, that should encourage us to relinquish or dis* 
mantle our present Church Establishment? 

This inquiry, it is plain, principally directs our atten- 
tion to the country districts of England. In our towns, 
we willingly admit, the guardians of the church have 
shewn remissness; and dissenters have used their 
opportunity ; and although, as we have just seen, the 
supply of religious instruction has proved wholly in- 
adequate to the wants of the people, still a more favora- 
ble view of the *^ voluntary system" would present 
itself here, than would be found on a general view of 
the whole community. 

But the great necessity for an endowed Church, and 
the importance and utility of our present establishment, 
appears when we turn to those scattered villages in 
which, after all, three-fourths of our population reside ; 
and where, but for the establishment, heathenism 
would reign. The State here helps those who cannot 
help themselves. It provides religious instruction for 
those who partly lack the will, and partly the power, to 
provide it for each other. 
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The towns of England are about 400 In namber, 
but the Tillage parishes are 10,000. If we sappose, 
for a moment, the Establishment swept away, what 
will the voluntary ehurehes do for these ten thousand 
agricultoral communities ? These parishes contain, on 
an average, one or two gentlemen, eight or ten farmers, 
and a few score of cottagers. In how many cases 
would these little communities be able to raise, by 
private subscription, their own chapel, and their minis- 
ter's annual stipend? Would not the picture of Western 
America soon be realised at home; would not our 
country soon become ** as the valley of the shadow 
of death ? " ^ Might it not soon be said, of many of our 
counties, ** Darkness reigns over them, with scarce a 
ray of light to break through the awful gloom ? " 

Very little search will be required to prove how 
totally insufficient the '* voluntary principle would 
prove, in supplying the wants of our village population. 
In the Congregational Magazine of December 1830, a full 
account is given of all the chapels of that denomination 
within the circle of what is called the ** North Bucks 
Association." The district in question, including part 
of Oxfordshire and part of Northamptonshire, has a po- 
pulation of above 100,000 souls. Yet there existed only, 
in all this large tract of country, fifteen *< congregational 
churches ; *' and the aggregate of all their members was 
only 1,079! And this must be a fair sample of the 
greater part of England. Were we to abolish, there- 
fore, as the Dissenters would exhort us to do — all the 
existing establishment of village churches, in one gene- 
ration nine-tenths of the people, in such districts as 
these, would difier little in religious knowledge from the 
hordes of Tartary. 

A sermon lately published by the Bishop of London, 
contains the following note: — 

» See extract from the Rev. S. J. Mills's Narrative, in the following 
ehapter. 
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<* There are in England and Wales 6681 parishes, each 
with a population of less than 300 persons ; of these 
1907 have each a population of less than 100. Have 
these parishes any other provision for their spiritnal 
instruction, and for the public worship of God, than 
that which is furnished by the Established Church? and 
if that were done away, would they have any provision 
at all? What, moreover, would become of the National 
and Sunday Schools in these small parishes, which are 
now principally supported, and in many instances 
actually taught, by the Clergy and their families ? If it 
be answered, that a provision for this branch of Chris* 
tian instruction may be made at the public expense, the 
principle of an Establishment is at once admitted." 

It is possible, in some degree, to answer his lordship's 
first inquiry. In the Congregational Magazine of Decern- 
ber, 1829, a complete list of all the meeting-houses and 
ministers of that denomination in all England, is fur- 
nished. Their number is 1289. We have taken the 
trouble to examine this list, name by name, in order to 
ascertain how many of the whole 1289 were located in 
the above-mentioned 6681 village parishes of 300 per- 
sons and under. The whole number that we found was 
twenty-two ! But three of these were *' vacant ; " one 
was stated to be served by *' various ministers," and two 
were '* Home Missionary Stations." Sixteen only had 
the advantage of a minister of their own, and several 
of these shared that advantage with a neighbouring 
village. 

The dissenters are accustomed to speak of the aggre- 
gate of their chapels, including not only those of the 
" Three Denominations," but also the Methodists, and 
all other sects, as exceeding 6000. The Independents 
or Congregationalists, therefore, are about one-fifth of 
the whole. Suppose, then, that we multiply these 
sixteen chapels five-fold ; — we shall have, in all, eig/Uy 
as the total for all England. That is,— out of these 6681 
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Tillage parishes, having but 300 inhabitants or andery^* 
the utmost that all classes of dissenters, even with the 
Methodists added to the calealation, have done, is to 
afford the means of public worship to the odd eighty! 
Destroy the Establishment, and what wonld be the con- 
dition of the remaining six thoosand six hundred ? 

So obvious, even to those who are themselves far from 
yielding too great, or even a just weight to the claims 
of religion, — so obnons, on merely moral and political 
grounds, is the necessity of this part of the case, that we 
find even writers whose own character is supposed to be 
tainted with scepticism, acknowledging Its importance 
in a philanthropic point of view. 

<< In retired parishes the family of a clergyman is 
often a little centre of civilization, from which gleams 
of refinement, of manners, of neatness, of taste, as well 
as of science, and of general literature, are difi'used 
through districts into which they would otherwise never 
penetrate. And be it observed, that these are the very 
parts of the country, which nothing but an endowed 
parochial Clergy could regularly and permanently in- 
fluence. Sach districts would, at the best, receive only 
occasional visits from some itinerant instructor, who 
certainly coald ill confer all those various benefits, tem- 
poral and spiritual, which might be derived from a 
resident minister of equal seal and capacity. These 
are the objects for which we desire to retain a religious 
Establishment.'' > 

But further proofs of the principle for which we have 
been contending, are brought to our notice from another 
and a far distant quarter. Dr. Chalmers, in the sermon 
from which we have already quoted, adds bis testimony 
as to the operation of the same principle in the northern 
parts of the island. 

*' The ministrations of our church, once done away, 
would never be replaced to within a tenth of the effi- 

1 Ecdnburgrh Reyiew, Vol. XXVX. 
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cacy, by all the zeal, and energy, and talent of private 
adventure. 

*'' In illustration of this assertion, I shall just jpve 
one numerical and perfectly true statement, with regard 
to the highlands of Scotland, inhabited by those who 
speak the Gaelic language. 

'' It is about one hundred years ago since the gp'eat 
dissent from the church of Scotland commenced ; and in 
this land of toleration they have been at perfect liberty 
to traverse the whole length and breadth of that land. 
In a population of about half a million, the whole amount 
of the product arising from their exertions, the whole 
result of what has been called ** the voluntary prin- 
ciple " has certainly not exceeded six churches, wherein 
the stated Gaelic service is performed. The establish- 
ment has contributed one hundred and sixty churches 
to that people. Within these few years — and it is a 
proof that there is no want of materials for the success 
of private adventurers— within these few years, by a 
single fiat of the legislature, acting on the principle of 
an establishment, there were decreed no less than forty 
government churches; and these, I am happy to say, 
followed up in general by a pure and conscientious ex- 
ercise of the patronage, are now filled with as many 
flourishing congregations — people who would never have 
had any thing like a regular and steady supply of Chris- 
tian ordinances, without the extension of the principle 
of an establishment to them also. 

" You may take two extreme cases, — one a thinly 
populated country, and the other a locality as densely 
peopled as possible. Go to the closest population of 
any city, and compute the amount of accommodation 
that there is within the localities where that population 
is situated : I am perfectly sure that I am within the 
limits of certainty, when I say that four-fifths of the 
population go nowhere ; or, in other words, in that field 
which is laid open to the zeal and talent of private ad- 
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Tenture, in this land of toleratioDy for a centory, this is 
the amount, the partial amount to which they have 
overtaken them ; and I see no other mode of reaching 
them bat by the extension of the principle of an 
establishment even to them, — that is, by a greater 
number of ministers and churches; when, by a pure 
and righteous exercise of the patronage, were these 
filled (which must always be presupposed in any argu- 
ment) with zealous and well-principled men, I should 
predict such a moral organisation of our cities as no 
other device, and no other expedient, could possibly 
afford us. 

'' Well, tiien, suppose that the establishment were 
overthrown, — we are warranted by these two facts to 
affirm that on the event of its being overthrown there 
would arise no compensation for the present regular 
supply, — ^there would arise no compensation for its full- 
ness. Instead of the frequent parish church (that most 
beautiful of all spectacles to a tnily Scottish character, 
because to him the richest in moral association— and to 
whom therefore, its belfry, peeping forth from among 
the thick verdure of the trees which embosom it, is the 
sweetest and fairest object in the landscape) — instead 
of this we should behold the rare and the thinly-scat- 
tered meeting-house ; for lai^e and convenient churches, 
we should have nothing but precarious and transient 
itineracies; the old established habits of Sabbath at- 
tendance, — now as constant, with many of her families, 
as the weekly recurrence of the parish bell — ^would ne- 
cessarily disappear ; in a moral sense, they would be- 
come the waste and the howling wilderness of Scotland. 
We feel quite assured, that under this withering de- 
privement, a rude and outlandish aspect would gather 
on the face of our people. The cities might be some- 
what served as heretofore, but the innumerable hamlets 
would be forsaken and neglected, just as they were 
anterior to an establishment at all ; our peasants would 

E 
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again become ^ pagans/ and the plain ritual of Ghns- 
tianity would sink into the blindness of idolatry, and the 
rude inorganization of paganism/' 

Such is the argument of a Presbyterian minister, an 
argument applied by him to the case of our English 
church, as well as to that of his own country. Not less 
important is the testimony given by the -organ of the 
Wesley an Methodists of England, in their Magazine for 
April, 1834. In that publication, the editor, appointed 
by and speaking on the part of the Conference, thus 
expresses himself: — 

** Rising above the influence of mere sectarian feelings, 
they (the Methodists) are anxious that the religious wants 
of the nation at large should be fully met ; and, comparini^ 
the utmost of what the Dissenters and themselves have 
done, or are able to do, with what yet remains to be 
done in the land, they are persuaded that the cause oi 
our common Christianity so needs the extensive pro- 
vision of means made by the Establislied Church, that 
were she overthrown, a vast proportion of our teeming 
population must be left in utter destitution even of the 
outward ordinances of religion. By the overthrow of 
the Church, we do not intend her ceasing to exist as a 
Church, but her being removed from the foundation of a 
state-religion. Our argument is, that it is because the 
Church of England is established by law, that she is 
able to provide a much larger amount of religious in- 
struction for the nation at large than she possibly could 
do were she subverted as an Establishment." 

'' Sinful men do not go of their own accord to seek 
the Gospel. The ministers of Christ have, like their 
divine Master, to seek, in order to save, them which are 
lost ; and the Gospel must be brought to bear on their 
minds for some time, before they will feel that interest 
in it which will induce them to provide for its support 
among themselves, and meet, if they are able, the ex- 
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pense of erecting a place of worship for their own ase. 
What then remains, bat that they mast continne destitute 
of the Gospel, or that the expense of providing it for them 
most be met by others ? But who are to make this pro- 
vision ? Among oarselves as a body, we painfully know, 
that we have gone to the utmost extent of our means in 
chapel building ; and our Dissenting brethren, we pre- 
sume from statements which we have occasionally seen, 
have zealously and laudably done all they can. The 
same may be said both of the Wesleyans, and the Dis- 
senters, as to their funds for what are called home Mis- 
sionary efforts. A vast number of churches too have 
been built within the last few years ; and yet, after all, 
our united efforts fall fearfully short of overtaking the 
religious wants of our rapidly increasing population. 
Let then the Establishment be subverted, and let her be 
stripped of her wealth, and let the religions necessities 
of the nation be made henceforth to depend for supply 
exclusively on '<the voluntary principle;'' and what 
must be the result? We confess that our Christian and 
patriotic feelings are so excited on this point, that we 
cannot steadily contemplate ««rhat we think must be the 
inevitable consequence of a vast and every-day in- 
creasing proportion of our population being thus utterly 
abandoned to open, undisturbed Sabbath profanation, 
to irreligion and infidelity, and every evil agency now 
actively at work in society. To Dr. Chalmers's recom- 
mendation respecting the reform which may be neces- 
sary in the Established Church, although that is not for 
Dissenters, nor ourselves, but for Churchmen to effect, 
we notwithstanding heartily respond ; because that 
would go to increase her efficiency. We have rejoiced 
in witnessing the improvement which she has undergone, 
and with him should rejoice still more to see her in- 
spired with greater energy ; to see the number of her 
spiritual and laborious ministers augmented ; and every 
thing done by her own spiritual rulers that would in- 

£2 
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crease her purity and her usefulness : but with him we 
wauld also say, Let her not be overthrown." 

'< If then the Methodists, as a body, have not ranged 
themselves in the ranks of low Dissent, and participated 
in the design of subverting the Establishment ; if they 
have rather invariably maintained a friendly position to* 
wards the Church ; it has been from a persuasion of the 
utility, nay, under present circumstances, the necessity of 
an established religion for securing to the nation such an 
amount of religious instruction as could not be pro- 
vided by merely voluntary efforts ; and from a conviction 
that the cause of religion is not best promoted by one 
religious body striving to uproot another ; but that the 
religious wants of the nation require all to renounce the 
spirit of party, and in their different spheres to do all 
the good they can.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CASE OF AMERICA, AS BEARING ON THE SX7PP0SED 
EFFICIENCY OP THE VOLX7NTART SYSTEM. 



Much importance has lately been attached, and that 
very naturally, to the experience of America, as to 
the necessity or otherwise, of a National Establishment. 
The advocates of the Yolnntary system were accustomed, 
until within the last year or two, to assume the evidence 
derived from the United States as being wholly on their 
side of the question. We seldom met with one of their 
publications touching on this controversy, which did 
not abound with the language of triumph, as to the 
efficient operation of the *' voluntary principle '' in that 
country. 

Some very different views and statements, however, 
were brought before the public about a year or two since. 
Among the most important of these we must reckon a 
narrative and argument from the pen of Dr. Dwight, 
which was introduced to general notice in the first edi- 
tion of the present work. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary, in the present state of the controversy, again to 
repeat the whole of this admirable piece ; but some 
passages must be quoted, on the score of their high in- 
trinsic value and their permanent importance. 

The extract is taken from Dr. Dwight's '^ Travels in 
New England and New York," a work of great research 
and unquestionable accuracy. The Dr. is discussing 
the justice and propriety of such a national provision, in 
matters of religion, as had always existed in his own 
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state, Connecticut ; and after some preliminary remarks 
he thus proceeds : — 

'^ If it be admitted, as by the sentence of both reason 
and revelation it ought to be, that a legislature has a 
right to establish the worship of God ; it will also he 
admitted, that the legislature of Connecticut has adopted 
a wise and liberal system for this important purpose. 
They have done most of that which is necessary, and 
nothing which is not necessary, to this end. So far 
as is consistent with the design, they have also placed 
every thing in the hands of those who are chiefly con- 
cerned ; and left them to the guidance of their own 
choice. At the same time they have made them re- 
sponsible to the proper tribunal, the supreme authority 
of the state. 

'* There are two classes of men, who contend against 
the interference of the legislature for the support of 
public worship : those who consider it as inexpedient ; 
and those who regard it as unlawful. 

** On this subject it would be easy to fill a volume. 
It cannot be supposed, that I can here discuss it at 
length ; nor that, if this were in my power, you would 
with patience read the discussion. But it has been so 
often a theme of contention and complaint, on this 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, and par- 
ticularly in the states south of New-Bngland, as to 
render it proper to examine the subject with some 
degree of minuteness, even here. To the former of these 
classes, then, I address the following observations : — 

^' The legislature of every state is the proper super- 
intendant of all its prudential concerns. It has not 
only a right, but is obliged by an authority, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pursue every lawful 
and expedient measure for the promotion of the public 
welfare. To this great purpose religion in every country 
is not only useful, but indispensable. But religion can- 
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not exist, and has never exuted for any lenf^fa of time, 
without public worship. As every man ought, therefore, 
willingly to contribute to the support of whatever in- 
creases his own prosperity ; he is by immoveable con- 
sequence obliged to support the religion, which, by 
increasing the common prosperity, increases of course 
his own. 

'* Should an advocate for the doctrine which I oppose, 
demand proof that religion is indispensable to the wel- 
fare of a free country, this is my answer. Morality, 
as every sober man, who knows any thing of the sub- 
ject, discerns with a glance, is merely a branch of 
religion: and where there is no religion, there is no 
morality. Moral obligation has its sole ground in the 
character and government of God. But where God is 
not worshipped, his character will soon be disregarded ; 
and the obligation, founded on it, unfeit and forgotten. 
No duty, therefore, to individuals, or to the public, will 
be realised or performed. Justice, kindness, and truth, 
the great hinges on which free society hangs, will be 
nnpractised, because there will be no motives to the 
practice, of sufficient force to resist the passions of man. 
Oaths of office, and of testimony, alike, without the 
sanctions of religion, are merely solemn farces. With- 
out the sense of accountableness to God, without the 
realising belief of a future retribution, they are em- 
ployed only to insult the Creator, deprave the juror, 
and cheat his fellow-men. This sense nothing but 
religion can inspire or preserve. With the loss of 
religion, therefore, the ultimate foundation of confidence 
is blown op, and the security of life, liberty, and 
property buried in the ruins. 

*' In aid of these observations I allege, that no free 
government has ever existed for any time without the 
support of religion. Athens, Sparta, and Rome, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and gross as it was ; 
because it contained some of those great truths and 
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solemn sanctions, without which man can possess no 
conscience, exercise no virtae, and find no safety. 
To their religion, Britain, Switzerland, and the United 
Netherlands, have owed most of their happiness and 
their permanency ; and might say to this celestial deni* 
zen, in every period of their prosperity, as the deyout 
and humble Christian to his God, " Having obtained 
help of thee, we have continued to this time/' 

** In the history of the globe there is recorded but one 
attempt, seriously made, to establish a free government 
without religion. From this attempt has sprung new 
proof, that such a government, stripped of this aid» 
cannot exist. The government, thus projected, was 
itself never established, but was a mere abortion ; 
exhibiting doubtful signs of life at its birth, and pos- 
sessing this dubious existence only as an ephemeron. 
During its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was formed, and 
generally to the rest of mankind, which the world has 
ever seen. Instead of being a free, just, and beneficent 
system of administration, it was more despotic than a 
Persian caliphate ; more wasteful of life, and all its 
blessings, than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either originated or 
executed its measures, were the authors of more crimes 
than any collection of men, since the termination of that 
gigantic wickedness, from which nothing but an uni- 
versal deluge could cleanse this polluted world. 

** These evils, my antagonist is further to be informed, 
were the result of the only experiment ever made, of 
erecting a government without religion. They are the 
only specimen of the genuine efficacy of infidelity and 
atheism on the mind and on the happiness of man, 
during the only opportunity which they have enjoyed, 
of possessing an unlimited control over human aflTaira. 
Until the remembrance of this experiment shall hare 
been lost, it can never be made again. 
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'' Finally, he is to be informed, that it is wiser, more 
humane, and more effectual, to prerent crimes than 
to punish them. He is to be told, what he cannot deny, 
that religion is the only great preventatiYe of crimes ; 
and contribntes more, in a far more desirable manner, 
to the peace and good order of society, tiian the jadge 
and the sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet united. He is 
to be reminded, that mankind, with all the influence of 
religion added to that of the ciTil government, are still 
imperfectly governed; are less orderly, peaceful and 
friendly to each other, than humanity must wish ; and 
that, therefore, he who would willingly lessen this influ- 
ence is a fool, he who would destroy it a madman. 

^^ I am well aware, that, in spite of this and any other 
reasoning, in spite of demonstration itself, there are 
men, who may, and in all probability will, say, that, 
however good and useful the public worship of God 
may be, they do not wish to avail themselves of its 
benefits, and owe therefore no contributions to its 
support. To these men I reply, that he who has no 
children, or who does not wish to send his children to 
school, and he who does not use the roads and bridges 
of his country, because he is either necessitated or 
inclined to stay at home, may, on exactly the same 
ground, claim an exemption from supporting schools, 
roads, and bridges. To such an objector it is a suffi- 
cient answer, that these things enter into all the happi- 
ness which he enjoys, and that without them he and his 
countrymen would be hermits and savages. Without 
religion, man becomes in a short time a beast of prey, 
and wastes the happiness of his fellow-men with as little 
remorse as the wolf or the tiger, and to a degree which 
leaves their ravages out of remembrance. Even if this 
were not the melancholy fact, the list of individual en- 
joyments is as much more valuable in a community 
where religion prevails, than where it does not, as the 
safety, peace, and pleasure of civilized society are more 
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desirable than the exposure, discord, and misery pro- 
duced by the furious and malignant passions of uncal- 

tivated man. 

* * * * « 

'* Christ has ordained that they who preach the 
gospel, shall live of the gospel." To cut off all debate, 
so far as debate can be cut off, St. Paul has sanctioned 
this ordinance, by an appeal to the law of Moses, 
the express injunction of Christ, and the authority of 
his own inspiration. 

** But why, it will be asked, may not this living be 
furnished by a voluntary contribution ? There are, un* 
doubtedly, cases in which it may. In large towns, 
congregations may be ordinarily gathered, sufficiently 
numerous, and sufficiently liberal, to build one or more 
churches, and to support one or more ministers. In 
smaller towns this would ordinarily be impossible ; and 
I suppose the objector himself will admit, that it is at 
least as necessary for the inhabitants of smaller towns 
to have ministers as for those of cities ; especially as 
they constitute the mass of people in all countries. In 
such towns the whole burthen of supporting ministers 
by contribution would fall upon a few individuals. 
But these could not sustain this burthen, and ministers, 
of course, could not live. In such towns, therefore, 
there will, upon this plan, be no ministers ; I mean none 
such as the gospel requires : '* Workmen who need not 
to be ashamed ; who rightly divide the word of truth ; 
who give attendance to reading, to exhortation, and to 
doctrine; who meditate upon these things, and g^ve 
themselves wholly to them ; so that their profiting may 
appear unto all/' 

** If we look to facts, we shall find the same doctrine 
supported with illustrious evidence. In the year 1793, 
I was a member of the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian church. There were then, if I do not misremem- 
ber, four hundred and twelve congregations, belonging 
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to this church, within the United States soath of New 
England ; and two hnndred and nine eongreg^tions in 
the state of Connecticut alone. To supply these Pres* 
bjterian congregations, there were two hundred and 
four ministers. In Connecticut there were, in the jear 
1790, 237,946 inhabitants, and in the states south of 
New-England, 2,920,478. In the year 1798 there were, 
belonging to the Presbyterian church, two hundred and 
forty-two ministers ; of whom thirty-three were without 
any charge ; or, in the language of New England, were 
not settled ministers* Two hundred and nine ministers, 
therefore, supplied, so far as they were supplied at all, 
the whole number of Presbyterian congregations south 
of New-England. The number of congregations at that 
time cannot be ascertained, as the returns were in this 
respect imperfect. These ministers supplied two hun- 
dred and ninety congregations ; eighty-one being what 
are called pluralities : and there were one hundred and 
forty-two vacancies returned. Five presbyteries made 
no returns of the vacancies within their bounds. If 
we suppose the vacancies in these presbyteries to be 
eighteen, the number will be one hundred and sixty. 
This number will make the whole four hundred and 
thirty. With this numerous train of vacancies, there 
were thirty ministers still, who were unsettled. It 
follows irresistibly, either that the congregations were 
so small as to be unable to support ministers, or so 
indifferent to religion as to be unwilling. 

** The number of vacancies in Connecticut, at that 
time, I am unable precisely to ascertain. Twenty may 
perhaps be assumed as the probable number. There 
were, then, at that time within the state, one hundred 
and eighty-nine ministers. 

*' In the year 1800, there were in Connecticut 251,002 
inhabitants ; and, in the states south of New-England, 
4,033,775. The whole account, according to this esti- 
mate, will stand thus : — 
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** In Connecticnt, then, a sixteenth of the namber of 
inhabitants formed two hundred and nine congregations^ 
and supported one hundred and eighty-nine ministers. 
Of these congregations, twenty were vacant, and five 
of the ministers were unsettled. In the states south 
of New-England, sixteen times the number of inhabit- 
€aits formed four hundred and thirty congregations, 
of which eighty-one were pluralities, and one hundred 
and sixty were vacant, or without ministers. The 
ministers supported and settled were two hundred and 
nine. If these states contained congregations, and were 
supplied with ministers in the same proportion as Con- 
necticut, the whole number of congregations would be 
three thousand three hundred and forty-four; and the 
whole number of ministers settled and supported would 
be three thousand and twenty-four.* In this estimate 
we have a fair specimen of the natural consequence 
of establishing, or neglecting to establish, the public 
worship of God by the law of the land. In Connecticat 
every inhabitant, who is not precluded by disease or 
inclination, may hear the gospel, and celebrate the 
public worship of God every sabbath. In the states 

■ Or, to give the result in another form : In those states in which 
Christianity was established by law, the Presbyterian ministers, supported 
and settled, were in the proportion of ant to every iMrieen hwntred amA 
ebrtyfaw Mkabitanttj While, in those States in wliichthe "vohmianf 
epatem " prevailed, the settled and supported ministers of the same daas 
were only in the proportion of one to every nineteen thoueand three humdred. 

And yet the adyoeates of ** voluntary churches* are perpetually referring 
us to America for pnx^, * ' conchuiiee proof," of the excellenoe and efficiency 
of their scheme , To America f one glance at which ought to close their 
mouths for ever. But they " know neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.** 
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Specified it is not improbable, tbat a number of people 
several times as great as the ee&sas of Connecticut, 
have scarcely heard a sermon or a prayer in their 
lives. 

^' The only objection which I can foresee, against this 
estimate is, that althoogh the number of Presbyterian 
congregations in Connecticut is much greater in pro« 
portion than that in the states specified, yet this diflTer* 
ence is, to a great extent, lessened by the superior 
proportion of congregations formed by other Glasse.9 
of Christians in those states. The number of Episcopal 
congregations in Conneoticut, including .twenty-six 
pluralities, is sixty-one ; the number of Baptist congre- 
gations sixty-seven ; making in the aggregate one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight.* It is doubted whether a correct 
estimate of the congregations formed by these and other 
classes of Christians, in the two fields of inquiry^ would 
be materially different from that which has been already 
given. This estimate, however, cannot be made, thero^ 
being no data from which it may be derived. I have 
chosen the Presbyterian conjpeg^tions as the subject of 
inquiry, because the numbers were attainable from re- 
turns in my possession. 

*^ An examination of the religious state of Massachu- 
setts would have given a result not essentially different. 
In a happy conformity to this estimate, and the 



« 



1 Witb tUs passage open before hUi, fhe £b2ecHc i7«oiM«r of AfofvA 1884, 
describes this E$$ay as giving a *' grossly fallacioas statement,'* inas- 
much as it ** entirely overlooked the existence of other denominations,** 
and had made the nomber of the Presbyterian ministen " serve as 
tbat of the ministers of all denominations,** 

The reviewer had probably been led into this unjustifiable assertion by 
Mr. Colton, who thns writes, in his pamphlet on America, — " This state* 
ment is entirely fallacious, inasmuch as it does not reoogrnize the exist- 
ence of other, and two of them the most numerous, denominations of 
Christians in these states,— the Baptists and Methodists. It does not even 
reoogrnize the Episcopalians.** 

It will be seen, by a glance at the text, that two of these vary denomin- 
Hon$ had been espreedy named and n um b ered in the passage thus criticised. 
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scbeme here supported, has been the prevalence of 
religion in these two states. It is doubted whether 
there is a collection of ministers in the world, whose 
labours have been more prosperous, or under whose 
preaching a greater proportion of those who heard them 
have become the subjects of real piety. I know of no 
country in which revivals of religion have been so 
frequent, or, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
so extensive, as in these two states. God, therefore, 
may be considered as having thus far manifested his 
own approbation of the system. If, at the same time, 
we advert to the peace, the good order, the regular dis- 
tribution of justice, the universal existence of schools, 
the universal enjoyment of the education which they 
communicate, and the extension of superior education, 
it will be difficult for a sober man not to perceive, that 
the smiles of heaven have regularly accompanied this 
system from its commencement to the present time. I 
need not, however, have gone any further for the illus- 
tration of this subject than to a comparison of the states 
of Rhode-Island and Connecticut. The former of these, 
independently of Providence, Newport, and two or 
three other small towns, is in all these important par- 
ticulars a mere contrast to the latter. Yet these states 
were planted by colonies from the same nation, lie in 
the same climate, and are separated merely by a meri- 
dional line. A sober man, who knows them both, can 
hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his original opinion 
concerning this subject, to believe that a legislature is bound 
to establish the public worship of God.** 

The testimony of another American writer, the Rev. 
J. S. Mills, who travelled through the Western States 
several years back, is to the following effect : 

*' Never will the impression be erased from our hearts, 
that has been made by beholding those scenes of wide- 
spreading desolation. The. whole country from Lake 
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Erie to the Galph of Mexico, is as the Talley of the 
shadow of death. DarlLoess rests upon it. Only here 
and there, a few rays of gospel light pierce through 
the awfal gloom. This vast country contains more than 
a million of inhabitants. Their number is every year 
increased by a mighty flood of emigration. Soon will 
they be as the sands on the sea-shore for multitude* 
Yet there are at present only a little more than one 
hundred Presbyterian or Congregational ministers in it. 
Were these ministers equally distributed throughout the 
country, there would be only one to every ten thou- 
sand people. But now there are districts of country 
containing from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants, 
entirely destitute. *' And how shall they hear without 
a preacher ? " " 

We have also lately received from the United States 
a Memoir of the Rev* Elioi Cornelius^ a man who appears 
to have occupied, through a considerable period, the 
foremost place in every good work. He was, during 
several years, the secretary of the American Education 
Society J and in his Memoir we find the following account 
of the reasons for the establishment of that and similar 
institutions : — 

'* The principal argument for their establishment was, 
unquestionably, the want of preachers of the gospel in 
the United States. The supposed deficiency of religious 
instruction was amply corroborated by the results of the 
most laborious investigations. It was estimated that 
the number of clergymen of all denominations, who had 
been educated at college, was one thousand six hun* 
dred ; and that the number of competent ministers, who 
had not received a public education, was nine hundred ; 
making a total of two thousand five hundred, for the 
supply of eight or nine millions of inhabitants. A cir- 
cumstance which rendered the destitution more affecting, 
was the singular inequality in the distribution of minis- 
ters. In three states and. four territories, with a popu- 
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lation of three hundred and fifty thousand, there were 
but seventeen stated preachers of the gospel. Another 
very gloomy feature in the picture, was the rapid de- 
crease in the number of ministers, compared with the 
population. Seventy years before, New England was 
supplied with one liberally- educated minister for every 
six hundred and twenty-eight souls ; while in 1816, in 
the United States, there was not one such minister to 
six thousand souls. The ratio of ministerial supply had 
been for a long time regularly and rapidly declining.'' 
— <p. 201.) 

The same facts which are here brought forward, are 
repeated and amplified in the third report of the same 
society, which reaches up to Sept. 1818. 

*' In 1753," says this document, ''there was in New 
England, on an average, one liberally-educated minister 
to every 628 souls. When we say, then, that there 
should be in the United States one minister to 1000 
souls, we only claim that the country should be supplied 
a little more than half as well as New England was 
actually supplied within the memory of men now upon 
the stage. The United States contain about 9,000,000 
inhabitants. At the rate of one minister to 1000 souls, 
this population requires 9000 ministers. Let us now see 

what is the actual number this estimate has no 

respect whatever to difference of religious denomination. 
From the triennial catalogues of the following colleges^ 
viz. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Union, 
Brown, Middlebury, Williams, Bowdoln, Columbia, 
Carlisle, South Carolina, Transylvania, and William 
and Mary, it appears that only 1465 settled ministers, 

alumni of these colleges, are now alive For the 

number educated in foreign countries, and now resident 

among us .... let 135 more be added With respect 

to the number of ministers who have not received the 
advantages of collegial instruction, but who may yet be 
considered as competently educated, we have no means 
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of exact information. Probably, however, the pious 
and intelligent of every denomination will be satisfied 
that it would be a lar^e eitimate to consider them one 
half as numerous as those who have been publicly 
educated — that is, to reckon them at 800. But place 
the estimate at 900 ; and then the whole number of com- 
petent religioue teachers in the United States, op all 
DENOHi NATIONS, wiU be 2500, and the deficiency 6500. 
The general view which has now been given of this 
subject, is strongly confirmed by the following state- 
ments respecting particular districts of our own country. 
In North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, con* 
taining, according to the last census, a population of 
1,223,048, there are but 110 competent ministers, leaving 
1,1 13,048 destitute of proper religious instruction." 

Such was the state of religion in America, according to 
the reports of those best qualified to j udge, so lately as the 
year 1818. Objections, however, have been started to our 
making any use of these details, inasmuch as the period to 
which tliey refer is now some fifteen years back ; since 
which time, it is said, a vast advance has been made, and 
a complete change effected, in this most deplorable state 
of things. Nay, it is even asserted that the United 
States are now fully as well, or even better, supplied 
with the means of grace and the ordinances of religion, 
than is our own country. We are desired, therefore, to 
refer no more to the times of Br. Bwight or Mr. Mills, 
but to look solely to the more satisfactory view pre- 
sented by some writers of the present day. 

Now we are anxious to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
the actual bearing of this great American experiment 
upon thequestion of the expediency or non-expediency of 
church establishments; and with this view we will 
gladly accept all the credible evidence which can be 
offered. We are most willing to admit all the state- 
ments which can be adduced, on good authority, of that 
impulse which we believe to have been lately given, 

F 
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and of that improvement which has conseqaently taken 
place, in the religions state and prospects of America. 
And we are perfectly ready to acknowledge that any 
one who, after these later facts had been brought nnder 
his notice, should persist ingoing back to 1816 or 1818, 
for a picture of America at the present moment, woald 
act most disingenuously. Still , however, we do not 
see the justice or propriety, merely because we can now 
obtain later accounts — of casting away altogether these 
sketches of the state of things fifteen years since. On 
the contrary, though comparatively valueless as refer- 
ring to America at the present day; they are most 
important as describing the same country at the period 
to which they refer. In this point of view they cannot 
be omitted without loss. Even the advocates of the 
** voluntary principle" will find a use for them. They 
will say, ** see from what a state of darkness and 
desertion the energies of the people have raised Ame- 
rica ; " while we, on the other hand, must remind the 
reader that it was to a reliance on the voluntary principle, 
and to the non-existence of an establishment, that this 
state of want and desertion was mainly to be attributed. 

The aspect of affairs, however, in these respects, is said 
to be, at the present moment, vastly different from that 
which existed fifteen years back. Supposing the fact to be 
so, we have yet to remember that the religious poverty 
and destitution described in 1816, was the result of an 
experiment which had been many years in operation ; 
while, if it be true, as is represented, that a most sudden 
and rapid advance in religion has since been made, the 
details of such advance must be received and contem- 
plated with some degree of caution and distrust on those 
very grounds. What has so suddenly sprung up may 
as suddenly decay. Nothing but an experience of some 
duration is of any value in national affairs, and in the 
present instance all such confirmation is wanting. 

We have seen that the result of an accurate and labo- 
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rjaaii imrestigation exhibited, in 1818, a deficiency of 
6500 ministers of the gospel,^there being only 2500 
where 9000 were needed. 

The augmented population which now exists wonld 
call for 13,000, on a similar calcnlation, the numbers of 
the people having increased to thirteen millions. Is 
there any reason whatever to hope that snch a vast nam* 
ber of competent ministers have, within the last fifteen 
years, been raised ap ? We fear not. As far as can be 
learned from any gennine and detailed evidence which can 
be pTocnred, the state of things which was so lamented 
by Mr. Cornelins, fifteen years since, must have had a 
tendency to become worse, rather than better, in the 
period which has since elapsed. 

His own Memoir, which brings the retrospect up to 
the year 1832, leaves this impression on the mind. We 
there find, that in Mayl831, his favourite institution, the 
Am^can Education Society, held its anniversary meet- 
ing at Boston, and in its report occurs the following 
passage : — 

^* It appears that, from among those who have been 
assisted by this society, the church has already received 
four hundred ministers of the gospel:'^ p. 304. 

In sixteen years, then, the Education Society had sent 
forth into the ministry yinir hundred competent men. But 
at the outset it had been stated, that between six and 
seven thousand were needed ! And Mr. Cornelius, in the 
report for 1827, had alluded to another point: — "Our 
population is advancing at the rate of one thousand 
every day ; and to keep op with it, and to supply the 
vacancies occasioned by death, wonld probably require 
the addition of Jive hundred ministers every year, to 
say nothing of the thousands who are needed to cany the 
Gospel to those who are already destitute.*' p. 232. 

If, then, a current demand existed of five hundred 
ministers every year, to fill up vacancies and meet the 
increase of population, and if there was a previous defici- 

F 2 
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ency of six or seven thousand before the Education Society 
was formed, it can need but a very little arithmetio to 
shew, that in sending out four hundred preachers in 
sixteen years, or twenty -Jive per annum, that society must 
have utterly failed, either to meet the current demand, 
or to supply the oria^inal deficiency. The state of things 
at the end of the sixteen years might have been ex- 
pected to be, obviously, much worse than at the begin- 
ning. 

But we are looking at a single society only, and there 
were other and similar associations in operation simul- 
taneously. We should have been somewhat perplexed 
by this variety of operations, had not Mr. Cornelius, in 
the report for 1831, added — 

** It has been ascertained that one-sixth, if not dne- 
Hfth, of all the students connected with the theolo- 
gical seminaries in the United States, have been aided 
by this society." 

This fact supplies the deficient point. If the Educa- 
tion Society, sending forth twenty-five preachers per 
annum, had borne one-sixth of the whole burden, and 
aided one-sixth of all the theological students, then we 
have only to multiply twenty-five by six, and we find 
that the total of educated men sent forth, on an average 
of the last sixteen years, has been one hundred and fifty 
per annum, or less than one-third of what Mr. Cornelius 
calculated to be needed merely to supply new vacancies, 
and keep up with the advancing population. 

But the same view of the case is fully confirmed from 
another quarter, and by testimonies equally authentic 
and unquestionable. 

We have now lying before us an American periodical 
publication, entitled The Religious Intelligencer^ of the 
date of November 1, 1828, in which the following striking 
facts are given : 

'* The increase of our population is about a thousand 
a-day, or 366,000 a-year, requiring an annual increase 
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of aboat 400 miniiiteny to keep ap with the growth df the 
coantry." 

** The whole number of ministers of all denominations 
who die annaally in the United States cannot be less 
than 150. 

" The namber of stadents, last year, in all the Theo- 
logpical seminaries was nnder 600; about one-third of 
whom would finish their coarse in the year. Whatever 
may have been the number of private students who en- 
tered the ministry, facts prove that it was not sufficient 
to vary materially the above list of destitute churches. 
Thai destitution remaim stilL" 

These statements g^ive little encouragement to hope 
that any material improvement can have taken place, as 
for as the supply of educated and competent ministers 
is concerned. If the increase of the population demands 
400 additional labourers every year, while 150 more are 
required to supply the vacancies created by death, and 
if all that the seminaries can do is to send into the field 
an annual supply of 200 such labourers, it would seem 
to be too apparent, that the spiritual wants of the people, 
in place of being better supplied, would be daily be- 
coming worse provided for. 

^* Their destitution/* it is said, *' remains.'* And 
what was that destitution? Let us consult the same 
authority. 

'* At this moment,'^ says the Clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, '' there are 636 va- 
cant churches in our ninety presbyteries, which have no 
ministration of the gospel but from itinerant preachers ; 
and 276 more, of churches said to be supplied, might 
with propriety be added to those which are denominated 
vacant." 

**■ Between 200 and 300 destitute congregational 
churches are reported in the minutes of the General 
Association of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, and in Vermont and Maine.'' 
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*' There are aboat 400 congregatioiis belonging to 
the German Reformed Synod, and only about nmeiy 
ministers'' 

" In a distance of 120 miles, from Baton Ronge to 
New Orleans, the most populous t>art of the state, very 
many of the inhabitants of which are Americans, it is 
believed that the first gospel sermon since the world begwa^ 
remains yet to be preached on the Sabbath, in the JSnglisk 
lanyuaye** 

'<This destitution," it is declared in 1828, '< yet 
remains/' Has it been remoTcd, to any considenUile 
extent, since that period? It is difllcult to imagine 
how this can have been the case. The number of stu- 
dents in the theological seminaries at the present time, 
is stated in the Companion to the American Almanack 
for 1834, to be 798, — which could only yield, on a three 
years course, 266 educated ministers per annum. Pro- 
bably if allowance were made for mortality and other 
causes of failure, we could hardly calculate on an annual 
produce of more than 200 ? It is sufficiently obvioos that 
this ratio of supply tends rather to an increase of defi- 
ciency, than to an improTcd and improving stale of 
things. 

An American minister, bowerer, Mr. Calvin Colton, now 
or lately resident in this country, and who has recently 
published his views upon these points, — gives a very diffe- 
rent view of the case. He presents us with a schedule of 
" 11,138 orthodox ministers of religion,'' which he says 
he has '* collected from the official reports of the re- 
spective denominations." And he argues, from this state- 
ment, that America is as well supplied with the means 
of grace, as is our own country. 

But a little further explanation is here necessary^ 
Things which are compared together, ought to have, in 
the main, some resemblance to each other. Mr. G. 
weighs these 11,138 ministers, in America, against 
16,500, which be supposes to be the total number of 
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tlie establisbed and duaentiiig clergy in EnglaiicL But 
we shofiid be glad first to know whether what Mr. C. 
calls *' a minister" in America, is not, in most leading 
particalars, qnite on a different footing from an English 
clergyman. Oar clergy are first edacated with great 
care and expense, and they are then settled down, erery 
one in his own particnlar circle of daty, *' each with 
a charge and with a maintenance/' Do these *< 11,138 
ministers" resemble them in either of these points. 

As to the first point, that of education, we have 
already seen, on the highest authority, that in 1816 
the total number of competently- educated ministers 
in America was only 2500. We also haTCseen that, accord- 
ing to their own calculation, 160 of these die every year, 
and only 200 are added by all the efforts of all the 
theological seminaries. Ftom these facts it would 
appear, that the whole number of competent ministers 
cannot yet have reached much beyond 3000. 

What, then, are the remainder of this alleged mass of 
1 1 ,138 ministers ? Not being educated for the ministry, 
of what quality is their ministrations, and in what esteem 
are they held ? Are they settled in their own appropriate 
spheres of duty, and maintained by the churches over 
which they preside? We ask these questions, because 
it is impossible to understand the case without know- 
ing something on these points. If, as we cannot help 
suspecting, the vast mi^rity of this body consist of 
mechanics, fanners, or traders, who, in default of any 
better supply, and without any preparation for the mi- 
nistry, have become "ministers of churches;*' — ^then, 
cleariy, it is altogether fallacious and absurd, to array 
them against the English clergy, and to argue from a 
sdiedule of 11 ,138 such as these, that the spiritual wants 
of the people are properly supplied. 

Other circumstances may be alluded to. For instance, 
the Baptists are said to be the most numerous body in 
America. Their churches are reckoned to be 5322, and 
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their ministers 3647. These numbers are rery imposing, 
but let us inquire what fruits are produced by all this 
Christian profession. The Baptist churches in England 
were stated by the Congregational Magazine in 1829 to 
be 888 in number, and their contributions to the cause 
of missions amounted, in the year 1828-9, to the sum of 
11,956/. Now what had the 5322 Baptist churches of 
America devoted to the same cause ? 

In the year 1832, the receipts of the American Baptist 
Board of Missions, amounted to the sum of 22,600 
dollars, or about 4500/. — giving an average contribution 
of about eighteen shillings from each '' church ! '' 

In like manner we might try the real value and benefi- 
cial influence of another great body of '' churches" and 
ministers, — ^the Methodists. These are stated by Mr. 
Colton to have '* 2200 ministers," and their '< churches" 
may be taken to be at least 3000. Their contributions 
to the missionary cause in the year 1832 amounted to 
16,375 dollars, or a little more than 3000/. On the same 
ground, therefore, as before, we should be inclined to 
value very lightly all their boasted thousands of mi- 
nisters and of churches. 

Contrast with these the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, constituted chiefly of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. Their funds amounted in 
1832 to 145,844 dollars, or nearly 30,000/. But their 
ministers were, according to Mr. Colton's statement, less 
than 3000. The truth seems to be, that these two 
bodies form the real strength of religion in America, 
and may be fairly compared with their brethren of the 
same names in England. But then their ministers are 
not even supposed to amount to 3000 in number ! 
. As to the other sects, not denying that they may exist 
in great numbers, and be doing much good, we must 
nevertheless maintain that it is altogether delusive and 
deceptive to attempt to weigh ** churches " in snch a 
country as America against *< ohnrohes " in England or 
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in Scotland. In fact, when snch a writer as Mr. Colton 
shews a wish to decide the whole question by a mere 
schedule of so many churches and so many ministers, 
we are strongly tempted to refer him to a passage in 
one of his own worlcsy in which he gires a lively de- 
scription of the facility with which *' churches'* may be 
formed in America, and a very just estimate of the little 
importance which attaches to their construction, or to 
their existence. 

*' Their preachers are all itinerants ; and when one of 
them has collected a small group of people in some 
retired place, and exhausted his doctrine and his in* 
fluence in a few weeks, it is then set down in the list 
of ' congregations ; ' and away he flies to make another 
in the same way ; and the one he leaves behind is soon 
dissolved, and no more is heard of it. This is sub- 
stantially the history of their one thousand congre- 
gations/' * 

It is true, that in giving this description, Mr. Colton 
was not adverting to his own sect, but to one towards 
which he felt no friendship. Perhaps, however, the 
body thus described by him, would be little backward 
in retaliating upon himself and the community to 
which he belongs, language and delineations equally 
unflattering. 

But Mr. Colton is very indignant at these searching^ 
after truth, and tells us, that '' it is a shame that such 
men should condescend to prove, by such means, and 
in the face of such high endeavours, that a people 
speaking the same language with themselves, descend- 
ing from the same stock, and baptised with the same 
baptism, are so base and unworthy." 

Now we altogether repudiate this idea. We have no 
wish to prove the people of America to be '* base and 
unworthy ; '* — on the contrary, we are most willing and 
ready to admit that, under the unfavorable circum- 

! ** The AmericaiiB i" by an American in London.— p. 170. 
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stances in which they are plaoed, they haTe done them- 
selves great credit by the efforts they hare made« and 
the trinmphs they have won. Bat to -yield all doe 
honoar to the exertions of the Christians of America, 
is quite a different thing from awarding our approba- 
tion to their national institutions ; or rather, to their 
want of such. The truth is, that under inefllcient insti- 
tutions and unfavourable circumstances, the churchea 
of America have done wonders. Still, however, the . 
fact cannot be concealed or denied, that their institu- 
tions are fundamentally deficient itt a religious point of 
view, and that the consequences of this deficiency aro 
most dangerous and alarming. 

The true state of the case appears to be most fully 
and accurately described by one of their own autbon, 
Mr. Flint, principal of the seminary at Rapide, Loui- 
siana, who, in his History and Geography of the Hiien^ 
eippi Valley^ thus describes the religious circumstances 
of the Western States. 

<< In most of them, ministers of the gospel are ex- 
pressly interdicted from any office of place or trust in 
the gift of the people. In none of the enactments are 
there any provisions for the support of any form of wor^ 
ship whatever. But if it be inferred from this that re- 
ligion occupies little or no place in the thoughts of the 
people, that there are no forms of worship, and few 
ministers of the gospel, no inference can be wider from 
the fact. It is the settled political maxim of the west, 
that religion is a concern entirely between theconscienoe 
and God, and ought to be left solely to his guardianship 
and care. The people are generally averse to binding 
themselves by any previous legal obligation to a pastor 
for services stipulated to be performed. It is the gene- 
ral impression that he ought to derive his support from vo- 
luntary contributions, after services performed, and unin- 
fluenced by any antecedent contract or understanding.'' 

Here, then, we have the *' voluntary system," as the 
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IHMentera tern it, in f«ll operatioii ; and what are its 
effects ? — ^Mr. Flint eontiaiieB : 

*' Henee^ except among tiie Catholici , there are very 
fiw settled paetars, in the sense in which that phrase is 
understood in New England and the Atlantic oities."^ 
*<A circulating phalanx of Mediodists, Baptists, and 
Cumberland Presbyterians, of Atlantic missionaries, 
and of yoang iUvee of tiie Catholic theological semi- 
naries, from tke redundani mats of mmteet^ned nunislers, 
both in the Protestapt and Catholic countries, pervades 
this great valley, with its nnmerons detachments, from 
Pittsburgh, the mountains, the lakes, and the Missonriy 
to the Gulf of Mexico. They all purtue tke intereete of 
their oum denaminstimu, in their own way, and generally 
in profound peace. It is true, a eerimu mmd etamot fM 
to observe with regret tke want of tke permmneni mnd regular 
moral imfiaitnce of settled rdigiems institutums. The regular 
** church-going bell," to our ear such a delightful peal 
on the Sabbath, is not often heard in the western villages 
with the recurrence of that day : and there is something 
of tranquil sobriety, of elevated and just notions of 
morals, the influence of which is so immediately per- 
ceived in a country where regular worship prevails, that 
in the more unsettled districts of this country is felt as 
a painful privation ; but, if we except Arkansas and 
Louisiana, there is everywhere else an abundance of 
some kind of preaching." ** There are stationary preachers 
in the towns, particularly in Ohio. But in the rural 
congregations through the western country beyond Ohio, 
it is seldom that a minister is stationary for more than 
two montiis. A ministry of a year in one place may be 
considered as beyond the common duration. Nine- 
tenths of the religious instruction of the country is 
given by people who itinerate, and who are, with very 
few exceptions, notwithstanding all that has been said 
to ike contrary, men of great zeal and sanctity. These 
earnest men, who have little to expect from pecuniary 
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support, and less from the prescribed reverence and 
influence, which can only appertain to a stated ministryy 
find at once that every thing depends upon the cultivation 
of popular talents. Zeal for the great cause, mixed, per« 
haps im^perceptibly, with a spice of earthly ambition, 
and the latent emulation and pride of our natures, and 
other motives, which unconsciously influence, more or 
less, the most sincere and the most disinterested, the 
desire of distinction among their contemporaries and 
their brethren, and a reaching strpggle for the fasci- 
nation of popularity, goad them on to study all the meant 
and arts of winning the people,** 

We have scarcely ever met with a more vivid picture 
of the disadvantages of the *' voluntary system '' than 
this, which emanates from one of its warmest advocates. 
And yet Mr. Flint appears rather to have leaned to a 
too favourable view of the case, if other and equally 
authentic representations may be credited. 

A body of young men, educating for the ministry at 
Pittsburgh, addressed, in April 1830, a letter to the 
students of divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
calling for their aid. This epistle contains the following 
statements : 

'* It is to the great valley of the Mississippi, from the 
head of which we now address you, that we would more 
especially invite your attention. ♦ ♦ ♦ Forty- 
six years ago this whole region did not contain more 
than 500 white inhabitants : it now contains nine in- 
dependent states and two organized territories, with a 
population of more than 4,000,000. The provision that 
is made for the spiritual wants of these immortal beings 
is MOST DEPLORABLY DEFICIENT. Throughout the whole 
extent of the territory above defined, there are not more 
than 500 Presbyterian ministers and licentiates, and 
probably little more than an equal number of all other 
denominations, who we can in our utmost charity 
believe teach the doctrines of the Bible in any kind ^ 
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purity. It is not unusaal for tbe pioneers of the gospel 
to set themselves down at a distance of fifty or a hun- 
dred miles from any of their brethren, and to ride some 
twenty or fifty miles weekly, dispersing the bread of 
life among their little flocks. Bat, with all the exer^ 
tions of the friends of Christ, the tide of popalation rolls 
on faster than they can follow it. In the mean time, 
Satan has no lack of emissaries. Errors of every name 
take root and tpreud^ with all the luxuriance of the native 
forests:' 

And the seventh report of the American Tract So- 
ciety, which comes down to the year 1832, repeats these 
complaints : 

** Ministers of the gospel to supply the destitute mil- 
lions of our country are not to be found ; and yet, by the 
foolishness of preaching, God will save them that be- 
lieve." — Again, '* The census of 1820 extended, within a 
small fraction, over 600,000 square miles. If from this 
we deduct 60,000, embracing portions of the country 
where the privileges of the gospel are most richly en- 
joyed, we have remaining 540,000 square miles of in- 
habited territory, probably embracing nine millions of 
our population, more than half of whom, (or nearly &Ye 
millions, twice the population of Scotland,) it is esti- 
mated by those best acquainted with the subject, are 
unsupplied with stated evangelical preaching." 

In like manner, the report of the Domestic and 
Foreign Episcopal Missionary Society for 1830 says : 

*^ From its first institution this society has contem- 
plated, with the deepest sympathy, the utter destitution 
of thousands of families of our people, scattered over 
the wide and fertile regions of tbe west, or collected in 
flourishing villages on its countless and magnificent 
water-courses. For Christian people, in a land called 
Christian, to live for years destitute of Christian pri- 
vileges, and to rear their children where the voice of 
public prayer is never heardy and where the benediction 
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of the ministers of the sanctuary is seldom pronounced, 
e?en over the grave of the lamented dead, is shocking 
to oar better feelings/' 

And in a former report the American Tract Society 
g^ve a similar account : 

<< In all the states west of the Alleghany mountains* 
together with Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
occupying more than half the territory of all the states 
in the Union .... a large portion of that population 
have not the Bible, nor any places of public worship^ nor 
any stated preaching of the gospel ; and are in a g^at 
measure destitute of the other means of grace/' 

But it may perhaps be said, that these mournful ae» 
counts relate only to those districts of the West in which 
the progress of population and colonization has out- 
stripped the efforts of home missionary enterprise. The 
voice of complaint, however, is by -no means confined to 
these quarters. 

The New England States, indeed, had formerly a kind 
of church establishment ; and in those days they had an 
abundant supply of the means of grace. The report of 
the Education Society, which we have already quoted, 
informs us, that '' in 1753 there was in New England, 
on an average, one liberally educated minister to every 
628 souls/' But those laws which provided for the 
support of religion have been gradually abrogated, and 
scarcely a fragment of them now remains. Mr. Colton 
rejoices in this, and would have us believe that religion 
has flourished, and is flourishing, under the change. 
But other statements, and those made too by public 
bodies, and in an official form, give a very different 
view of the matter. The Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, tells us, speaking of 
New Hampshire, that, 

'^ A few years since, in New Hampshire, the to'wns 
of Newington, Greenland, Stratham, Newmarket, and 
Durham, had all settled Congregational ministers. Now 
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tbey aie in a destitato and biokeB state. There yet 
remaiii a considerable number who are disposed to 
maintain religions order, and a few Mends to eran* 
gelical tmthy who are fomishing for the sincere milk 
of the word. But « small praporHtm 9f ikt peapU ar« 
dispoMed to rtnu momty to ntpport jnunu^ reyulmrf mmd wM* 

iautrueted preachers In the counties of Roclungham 

and Straiford,. . . .there are forty-five towns which, with 
their inhabitants, 40,286 souls, are destitute of the stated 
means of grace. Of these forty-five towns, some have 
been destitute ten, some twenty, some thirty, some forty 
years.. ..in some towns, where churches exist, the 
Lord's Supper has net, for ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
been once administered. Most of these churches are 
also much reduced in number; one, from sixty-two 
members to two females ; several to but one male mem- 
ber ; and in one town, contuning 1063 souls, the visible 
church of Christ, after a stated ministry of twenty-eight 
years, has been many years totally extinct.'' 

And at the annual meetiog of the Massachusetts Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, held at Boston in 1826, one 
of the speakers stated the following facts : 

*' It is sometimes asked, Are there indeed any spiritual 
desolations in New England? Your report will meet 
this inquiry. But if other evidence be wanting, it can 
be furnished. I am a sojourner in the very centre of 
these desolations. Within fifty miles of the place where 
I dwell there is a population exceeding 100,000, and I 
am altogether within the truth when I assert, that 40,000 
of these inhabitants are now living without the pale of 
Christian institutions, and are now going into eternity 
without one hope or one blessing from the gospel. In 
many of our towns, a hundred and fifty years ago, there 
were churches and a supply of learned and faithful 
ministers. 'These churches were venerable for their 
numbers and their piety, and these ministers were burn- 
ing and shining lights. Many of these churches have 
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been blessed with a regular succession in the ministry 
till within twenty or thirty years. Since tliat time they 
have been destitute, and going to decay. A few miles 
from me, in one direction, is an ancient and populous 
town ; once it contained a flourishing church, and for 
more than a century enjoyed a stated ministry : it has 
now been destitute fifteen or twenty years. During 
this very summer inquiries have been made respecting 
this church, and it appeared upon examination that its 
name, its records, and its members, were departed ; — 
not even a vestige of this church could be found. A 
few miles distant from me, in another direction, is 
another of our ancient towns. There, a hundred and 
fifty years since, was a happy church and a faithful 
minister. A succession in the ministry was maintained 
till within twenty years. Within two years the state 
of this church was examined, and it appeared that 
only four members remained : since which, three have 
died.'' 

It is not pleasant to contemplate pictures such as 
these, nor would we willingly prolong the consideration 
of them. But it is boldly and unreservedly asserted of Ame- 
rica, that ** with all the disadvantages she has to struggle 
** with, it would appear, not only that she is far better sup^ 
** plied than Englandy in proportion to the population ; 
'* but that her supply of ministers has gained, and stili 
'< gains upon the increase of population, while that of 
*' England is going backwards.'' And this assumed supe- 
riority on the side of America is attributed mainly 
to the efficacy of the voluntary system, and is made to 
furnish arguments for the destruction of our own Na- 
tional Establishment. We are therefore driven to the 
necessity of showing that the fact is not so, and that, 
admitting that our government has done too little, and 
that our established churches, in England and Scot- 
land have consequently, in many instances, fallen short 
of their duty,— still there is abundant evidence of the 
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exUtence of moral wildernesses in Amerieft, of wbioh 
we in Great Britain know nothing. 

The proofs of this state of things meet ns at e%'ery 
tarn. Mr. Colton, living in England, and drawing 
largely upon his own fancy, may sit down and sketch 
a state of things almost millennial, bnt we can- 
not take up a religions periodical, or a tract, or 
education report, coming to us from America, without 
meeting with perpetually repeated wailings and la- 
mentations on the religions desolations of their people. 

Take the following passages from the work which 
we have already quoted. They all occur in the volume 
for 1828. 

'' I have recently been in Cataraug^s county (state of 
New York), and spent about ten days there. I found 
only one Presbyterian minister in the county, though 
there are 10,000 inhabitants. There are a few churches, 
but they are dwindling away. Some of them have not 
had a communion season for years.'* * 

'' The space within these boundaries (Arkansas) in- 
cludes five counties ; — the whole of them, we may say, 
destitute of the ordinances of the gospel, though they 
contain 12,000 inhabitants." * 

« There are now in this state (Maine), 92 congrega- 
tional ministers, who have a pastoral charge; and 56 
churches remain destitute. Of these, about one-fourth 
may have ability to provide for themselves." 

CoDtinning our extracts from the same publication, 
we perceive. 

In the Report of the Home Musumary Society of Con- 
necticut, for 1828, the following statements : — 
" From Woloott. 

<' We have been long destitute of regular preaching. 
The church generally was in a state of declension, and 
the congregation was small and feeble.' 



»> 



* Religious Intelligrencer, June 21, 1828. 
'Ibid, Augusts, 1828. 

G 
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'^ From Chesterfield. 

'^ Previous to my coming among them, they had 
been destitute of regular preaching for more than sixty 
years. 

'^ For twelve years we have been toiling along, and our 
income is still insufficient to build up our very few 
waste places. We can only grant aid to those who are 
struggling to help themselves : we never think of doing 
anything for other churches or districts, which need 
assistance still more, — churches so broken down as to 
despair of rising — parishes so hopeless and unenter- 
prizing that they will not even seek for help." 

In the Third Annual Report of the Massaehussets 
Sunday Sc/iool Vnian^ it is stated 

'^ In the town of H there is a large neighbour- 
hood, where many of the inhabitants were accustomed 
to spend the Sabbath in hunting, fishing, drunkenness, 
and profaneness, with only one professor of religion 
among them/' 

In the Second Annual Report of the American Home 
Missionary Society, under the head of the State of New 
York, we are told, 

'* More than fifty organized churches and congre- 
gations are still destitute of the preached (gospel, 
and there is still a considerable amount of territory, 
which lies spiritually a waste and desolate heritage.' 



» 



Facts and details of a similar character meet our eye 
in every religious report or other authentic document 
we receive from the United States. This abundant and 
concurrent testimony has latterly produced its natural 
effect. The advocates of the *' voluntary system," de- 
prived by it of the best arrow in their quiver, have 
shewn various signs of pressure and uneasiness. The 
first overt act which resulted, was the publication of the 
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pamphlet of Mr. Colton, which has been already 
adverted to, and which pablication, as its author himself 
informs nn, was mainly indaced by their '* importunate 
solicitations/' 

For a short time this production was supposed to 
have answered its purpose, and to bare regained the 
lost position. But soon its general and fatal inaccuracy 
of statement became known, and, as a controversial 
weapon, it fell useless and without value. This is now 
openly confessed by the very nature and professed 
object of another step which they have since taken. 

Two of the leading members of the *^ Congregational 
Board " have, within these few weeks, been despatched 
to tlie shores of the United States, on an embassage 
of friendly and fraternal greeting to the churches of the 
same denomination in America, with which, however, 
certain other distinct objects have been avowedly com- 
bined. First and foremost of these, as stated in the 
charge delivered to them at parting, is the task of 
ascertaining and reporting the state of religion in the 
United States. Their instructions, on this point, were 
thus expressed : — 

" We turn to the United States, to witness the pro- 
gress of that experiment in which we feel so deeply in- 
tereHed; but we are again met by statements, that are 
most conflicting. In this position of the controversy, 
we say to our beloved brethren, * Go, visit these in- 
teresting scenes ; we can rely upon your fidelity and 
judgment; bring us home a full, a fair report.'*' 

Now, while we are quite aware that the urgency of 
the argument, as pressing on the advocates of the *' vo- 
luntary system," peremptorily demanded the immediate 
adoption of some step, in order to improve their posi- 
tion, — we still feel convinced that the measure thus 
adopted is very far from being an advisable one, — in 
short, that it involves such a complication of practical 

^ Congr^ationtU Ufagaxine, April 1834. 
G a 
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blunders as rather to entitle it to the distinction of 
being precisely the very worst step that con Id haye 
been taken. 

In the first place, who can fail to perceive at a glance, 
that a formal, public, proclaimed embassy, or special 
mission, is jast the most improbable of all methods of 
gaining a knowledge of the real and average state and 
condition of a people ? An ambassador, and more par- 
ticularly one sent for a short period only, and for a 
special purpose, must be always in a crowd, always 
surrounded, always presented with the best view of 
every thing. Most of us can well remember the delusion 
under which we have laboured for so many years, and 
which is only now fading away, respecting the popu- 
lation, wealth, and internal prosperity of China,— a 
delusion mainly kept up by means of false views of the 
case, instilled into the minds of our ambassadors. And, 
in like manner, the reception which will naturally be 
given to these *' messengers of the churches,^' will be as 
far as possible from furnishing any thing resembling an 
accurate idea of the general state of the population. 

Then, again, it must be remembered that a mission 
of this sort gains only a transient glance, and that in a 
moment of excitement. It goes too, only into scenes 
of wealth, public spirit, and prosperity, both of the 
body and of the soul. It views the cities, the public 
resorts, and national institutions, the roads, and the 
rivers. But the question is, How fares religion in the 
wild and retired districts ? Will these inquirers be able 
to ascertain that fact ? 

Observe, also, thirdly, the irrational manner in which 
the inquiry is carried on ; except, indeed, it were intended 
to prompt the answer which we doubt not will be given. 
It is well known that the most prominent failing of the 
American character is that of an inordinate national 
vanity and self-esteem. To such a people, then, the 
Congregationalists send their deputation, telling Ibem, 
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in plain terms, ** We are assured, by the opponents of 
the '' voluntary principle," that in yoar country vast 
districts are, to all appearance, sinking into heathenism ; 
no public honour paid to God's holy name, no Sabbath 
observances, no solemn forms of worship, no ministerial 
oversight or guidance, &c. and we now send over to you 
two of our own body, in order to learn whether this be 
really your deplorable condition." 

Who cannot foretell, without a moment's doubt or 
hesitation, what kind of an answer will be returned by 
such a people as the Americans, to such inquirers as 
these ? Their reply wil) be exactly similar to that which 
Mr. Golton has already given. But if such a statement 
as that of Mr. Colton's could be of any value or weight 
in the controversy, the time and trouble devoted to this 
deputation might have been spared. That the pamphlet 
of that writer has failed to decide the question, is con- 
ceded by the appointment of this embassy. And yet 
they contrive so to arrange this new expedient as to 
make it inevitable that it can produce nothing better 
than just such another useless production ! 

The main error, however, is that which concerns the 
personal character of the messengers employed. No* 
thing, one would have thought, could be more clear and 
obvious, than the necessity of selecting for such a 
purpose, men, as far as it might have been possible to 
obtain such, of unprepossessed and impartial minds. 
Instead of which they have selected, by some extra- 
ordinary fatuity, two of the most vehement, decided, 
unscrupulous controversialists that the kingdom could 
furnish. Men whose convictions, not only as to the 
theory but also as to the facts of the case, had been 
repeatedly and distinctly declared ; and who had thus, 
to use a common expression, " committed themselves," 
and that again and again, on the very question con- 
cerning which they are now deputed to gain information.' 
It has been remarked of a pure and perfect simplicity 
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and parity of intention, that it sometimes betrays its 
possessor into acts which to common people look like 
intentional fraud. Certainly, in the present case, as we 
mnst not impute the latter, we are driyen to regard the 
selection in question as betokening a very extraordinary 
proportion of the former ! 

In ordinary life, between man and man, such an 
error would be fatal to the whole inquiry. Nothing 
is more universally admitted than this, that for such a 
purpose, an unprepossessed and impartial mind is the 
first and the most indispensable of all qaali6cations. 
And how this came to be overlooked by the parties con- 
cerned in selecting this deputation, may well excite our 
wonder and amazement. 

Suppose an agricultural association formed in the 
West of England, and a controversy to arise as to the 
comparative merits of the Norfolk and Scottish styles 
of farming. It is agreed, as few of the parties have 
actually witnessed either in operation, that two of their 
body shall go into Norfolk, to examine the case, and to 
report thereupon. *' Let us go," say two members, who 
had been zealously supporting the Scotch system. 
No! is the general answer; you are unfit to go, for you 
have already declared yourselves to be advocates of 
the rival plan. *' Send us^ then," exclaim two of the 
Norfolk party. But that would be still worse, responds 
the general voice, for we are already quite aware what 
your report will be. 

Mr. Crawford and Mr. Douglas lately stood, upon the 
same interest, for the borough of Paisley. It became 
clearly necessary that one of the two should retire. 
You, Mr. C, ought to resign, said Douglas and his 
committee, for the majority is with me. No, responded 
Mr. Crawford and his friends, the majority is with us, 
and resignation is your duty. To decide this question, a 
canvass of the town by deputation was resolved upon, 
such deputation to consist of one friend of Mr. Douglas, 
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united with one of Mr. Crawford. By this measare 
a fair return was obtained, and the point was decided. 

Bat suppose for a moment that Mr. Crawford had 
said. Let tiie canvass he condncted by two members of 
my own eommiitee, in place of one of each, and do 
you, Mr. Douglas, abide by their report. Would not 
Douglas have exclaimed, ** Do you suppose that I 
have taken leave of my senses, that yon make such a 
proposal ! " 

Such is the universal feeling of mankind, acting on 
the plainest dictates of common sense. And this in- 
volves no insinuation of intended fraud or misrepresen- 
tation! it merely declares, what is indisputable, that 
when a man has adopted a decided opinion, and still 
more, when he has publicly advocated that opinion, he 
is liable to view facts, and all things which bear on such 
opinion^ through a coloured medium, and is no longer 
the impartial unprejudiced witness that he was before. 

The value, then, of the researches of this depatation, 
and of their report, when it shall be made, will be some- 
what less than nothing. It will not merely add little to 
our knowledge of the troth, but it will probably impose 
error upon us in disguise. Happily we are enabled by 
the open notice given of this step, and the obvious errors 
involved in it, to prepare our minds to receive, with 
necessary caution, and with just allowance, the state- 
ments which will be thus concocted and imported into 
the controversy. 

Nor ought we to lose sight of one important point of 
the case, — to wit, that we are already in possession of 
far better information than it will be possible for this 
deputation to bring us. A variety of documents, em- 
bracing most full and accurate details, authenticated by 
the highest authority, and not got up for the purpose* 
of this controversy y are already within our reach. Let us 
take up, for instance, a publication which has just 
reached this country, the Report of the American Tract 
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Society for 1833. At the first opening of this docament 
we are met by this appalling general statement. 

'* It is estimated, by those who have the best means 
of judging, that not far from 5,000,000 of oar population 
are now unblessed with the means of grace/' 

But if these official statements afforded us only such 
general views as these, we might allow that much 
remained for the proposed deputation to do. They pro- 
ceed, however, to famish some details which are of 
the very last importance, in reference to the present 
subject of inquiry. 

<' Sixteen agents'' of the Society, it is stated, ** are now 
located, and pursuing their work in their appropriate 
fields." Nor are these placed solely or principally 
amidst the new settlements of the western valley, but 
are distributed among the following states : — Three in 
New York, three in Illinois, one in Missouri, two in 
Indiana, one in Ohio, two in Kentucky, one in Tennessee, 
one in Carolina, one in Virginia, and one in New Jersey. 
'< From twelve of these local agents interesting state- 
ments of the condition and wants of their respective 
fields have been received, the substance of which the 
Committee believe it to be their duty to communicate to 
the friends of the Society.*' From these reports we 
'select the following passages, which may be taken, we 
apprehend, to afibrd a just and accurate picture of the 
state of the country ; some portions of which are well 
supplied, others less so, but many almost wholly desti- 
tute of the means of grace and the ordinances of 
religion. 

'* One agent states that his field embraces upwards 
of 500,000 inhabitants, 17 counties, and 270 towns." 
(This agent apparently speaks of the state of New 
York.) '' It is believed that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the population may be considered as supplied 
with evangelical preaching, but that not more than one- 
half attend upon it.'' 
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** Another agent " (also speaking of the state of New 
York) '* saysy My field embraces 13 coanties; popnla« 
tion about 360,000, who are oomparatiyelj well supplied 
with the means of grace ; but many parts of the field 
are now like the heath of the desert, and exhibit a stale 
of moral desolation, over which not only the Christian, 
but the philanthropist and the patriot might shed tears 
of blood." 

** Another agent says of his district. The churches 
are ibw and feeble. Of one denomination there are but 

two churches, I am informed, within 100 miles of 

one of the largest towns in my field, and neither of them 
are able to support a stated ministry." '* Some thou- 
sands of families have not an individual in them who 
can read ; and prohaJdy not more than &ne-Jifth of the 
population hear the gotpel preached,** 

'' Another says. My field embraces 25 counties, and 
386,784 inhabitants, about two-thirds of whom have 
evangelical preaching, and about one-half of these to 
two-thirds neglect it." 

'' Another agent says. My field embraces 10 conn- 
ties, and 110,000 inhabitants. From sources to be re- 
lied on, 1 have evidence that lete than one-third of this 
population statedly enjoy gospel privileges, and that 
a large majority of the remaining two'thirde rarely hear a 
gotpel eermonfor many years." 

<< Another agent says, The field assigned me is about 
180 miles long by 100 wide, embracing 27 counties. 
Probably one-half of the population either have not the 
stated means of g^ce within their reach, or wilfully 
absent themselves.^' 

'^ Another says. My field comprizes 26 counties, and 
about 250,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom, perhaps, 
have evangelical preaching within their reach, either on 
every Sabbath, or one Sabbath in every two or three." 

** Another agent, in a field 150 miles by 100 in extent, 
and containing nearly 500,000 inhabitants, says, At 
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least two-thirds of the population neglect the stated 
means of grace. The Sabbath is greatly profaned." 

'* Another says. My field embraces 33 connties and 
13,000 square miles. In the heart of the territory where 
I reside, I suppose that not more than one eighth of the 
adidt population hear evangelical preaching on any given 
Sabbath/' The fact is, this field is abotit as much mis' 
sionary ground as Burmah ; and if any thing efficient is 
done here, it must be done, for some time by foreign aid. 

** Another, occupying a new and destitute field, 200 
miles by 175, containing about 130,000 inhabitants, says, 
Not more than one-sixth part of the population is supplied 
with evangelical preaching ; and in some instances it is 
almost wholly neglected,'* 

*^ Another, My field contains 33 counties and nearly 
100,000 inhabitants. It is my opinion that in the 
counties I have visited, not more than one^fourth part 
of the population have evangelical preaching within their 
reach, and that not more than one half of tha$ one-fourth 
attend." 

'* Another, The state in which I am located em- 
braces 41 connties, and about 150,000 inhabitants, 
about one-third of whom, according to the best estimate 
I can form, are supplied with evangelical preaching from 
different Christian denominations, but of tJtat thirds 
probably one-fourth wholly neglect it, and many others 
attend but seldom" 

Such are the details collected and made public, with* 
oat any view to the present controversy, by one of the 
principal religious associations of the United States* 
The means of acquiring correct information, possessed 
by this society, will not be questioned, nor can it be 
rationally supposed that its managers would feel any 
disposition to do what Mr. Golton terms, *' wantonly to 
libel themselves.'' Surely, then, this testimony is con- 
clusive of the facts of the case, and might have spared 
the dissenters of this country the trouble they have jnst 
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taken, in sending oyer a deputation to the United 
States, in order, among other objects, as they explicitly 
confess, '* to collect nsefol information teaching the 
state of religion.'* 

The general resalt, as stated by the committee in the 
same report, is as follows : — 

'* The aggregate of these items shows, that according 
to the best information obtained, a fraction less than cne 
kalfofths population art supplied with evanffelieal preach^ 
ingy and that a fraction nwre thm one third of that huff 
absent themselves; making a fraction more than two^thirds 
of the whole population who do not attend on the stated 
means of grace.*' 

^* So far as these statements accord with facts, they 
give pain to the hearts of the committee/' '* The ques- 
tion of the diffusion of ministerial talent and moral power ^ 
thronghout oar country, appears to the committee to 
claim the most serious consideration. Who can deny the 
fact, that many of our conjugations are enjoying a 
profusion of religious privileges, wEile to some millions 
of our population the gospel of Jesus Christ is scarcely 
proclaimed at all! Can the churches expect the divine 
blessing, while thus appropriating to themselves the 
means of grace, and leaning millions in our own land to 
perish ? '" 

In thus admitting that '* the diffusion of ministerial ta- 
lent thronghout the country deserves the most serious eon" 
sideration,*' this American Committee have acknowledged, 
in other words, that the question of the expediency of a 
National Establishment *' deserves the most serious 
consideration." For what is the object and end of an 
Establishment? It is just what they term *^ the diffusion 
of ministerial talent and moral power throug/iout the 
country." That is the advantage gained by a National 
Church, and to confess that this object appears to be 
nnattainable without such an institution, amounts to a 
confession that an Establishment is necessary. 
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*' Two-thirds of the population of the United States/' 
as far as this examination goes, ^* do not attend the means 
of grace." Such is the aggregate account of the case ; 
such is the averaffe of the country. But then this 
average is attained by mingling up some districts in 
which two-thirds of the population have the ordinances 
of the gospel within their reach, with others where not 
more than a sixth or an eighth are so supplied. The 
real value of '* the voluntary principle" is here guaged 
and ascertained. In such a State as New York, it is 
able to do much ; but in Illinois or Indiana it falls 
utterly short. ** This field," says the agent, '^ is as 
much missionary ground as Burmah." 

Now the superiority of the system for which we plead, 
that of a National Establishment, is seen here : — that in 
England it can hardly be said of any part of the country 
that it is *' unsupplied with the means of grace.** 
The language which is used America could never be 
used here; '* there are but two churches with 100 miles : ** 
— " only one minister in the county : " — " five counties 
destitute of the ordinances of the gospel : " — *' a large 
neighbourhood with only one professor of religion." 
Wherever a man may be placed, or however he may be 
circumstanced, he is sure to have a church within his 
reach. And those parts which, in such a country as 
America, are left destitute, to wit, the tracts which lie 
at a distance from the towns, are just those which are 
with us the best supplied. If a deficiency exists, it is in 
those spots, the large towns of England, in which the 
church has left the matter too much to the operation 
of '^ the voluntary principle," and in which that principle 
has shown itself to be wholly inadequate to the work. 

But, to revert, in conclusion, to the state of the 
evidence as to the facts of the case,— is it not abun- 
dantly apparent to every candid mind, that the testimony 
which we thus receive from the voluntary and unpre* 
judiced declarations of the chief religious societies in 
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America, must be infinitely more valaable than any 
which can be obtained by sneh a proceeding as the 
deputation before referred to. Here are twelre Christian 
men, placed in varioas districts, far remote from each 
other, — not commissioned on a special embassy, or pay- 
ing a transient visit, bat resident among the people; 
and pursuing the very object, an inquiry into the 
spiritual wants of the population, which meets our 
case. These twelve most competent and unimpeachable 
witnesses send in their reports, the resalt of actual in- 
vestigation and experience, and prepared, each alone, 
without concert or studied agreement. From these, and 
similar statements, we can draw a just and accurate 
idea of the actual condition of the people ; and surely a 
far more correct idea than could be gained by a few 
weeks' visit, even of unprejudiced and impartial in- 
quirers. Therefore it is that we adopt this body of 
testimony, with which the Americans themselves have 
famished as, and expect from the dissenting depatation 
nothing which can for a moment compare with it, either 
for authenticity or credibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ON THE EXPEDIENCY AND UTILITY OP A NATIONAL CHURCH. 

It may be as well to pause for a few moments at this 
stage of the controversy, in order to review the ground 
over which we have been treading. We shall thus be 
enabled to proceed with more confidence and collected- 
ness through the remainder of the argument. 

We entered, then, upon the subject, by inquiring into 
the bearing of Holy Scripture upon the great prelimi- 
nary question, — whether it be tlie duty of professedly 
Christian rulers and governors to provide for the re- 
ligious instruction of their people, or to abstain from 
making any such provision. We found, beyond a doubt, 
that if the Bible were to be taken up as a consistent 
whole, having one divine Author, one code of unerring 
and unchanging morals, and one only plan of salvation, 
then, most clearly and indisputably, its general drift 
and bearing, both of precept and example, ran in favour 
of the affirmative, and not the negative, — the active, and 
not the neutral, side of this question. 

But we found that the advocates of the opposite view 
were desirous to throw overboard, as far as this question 
was concerned, at least four-fifths of the Bible, and to 
admit an appeal only to that part of the word of God 
which they choose to call " the Christian Scriptures," — 
or, in other words, the New Testament. We therefore 
followed them in this course, but without finding any- 
thing to change or modify the view which we had 
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previously adopted from a more enlarged view of the 
inspired writings. We found their main reliance to be 
placed upon a fragment of a sentence, pronounced by 
Christ, but which sentence* when viewed in con* 
nection with the context, was seen to have no relation 
whatever to the question in dispute. While the 
general view of Christian responsibility, given in 
the New Testament, as well as such glimpses of 
prophetic anticipations as could be gained, were all 
in unison with the earlier portions of the written word, 
and confirmed the general conclusion, that no act of a 
king, or ruler, or legislator, could be considered as 
rightly or Christianly done, except in so far as it bore 
upon its front the open confession and declaration that 
it was done in God's name, and for his glory. 

But the minor question of utility came next under 
review, inasmuch as a kind of paradox had been put 
forth by some writers in this controversy, of this kind, 
•^that the most effectual way in which rulers and go- 
vernors could promote God's glory, in their public ca- 
pacity, was by doing nothing ! — inasmuch as their aid 
would prove only an hindrance, and the religious wants 
of the people would be far better supplied by private 
contributions and individual exertions, than by any gen- 
eral or national system or establishment for religious 
purposes. To meet this view we instituted an inquiry 
into the religious statistics, both of England and of 
America. And in both cases we found that although in 
cities and large towns the exertions and contributions 
of individuals would probably suffice to keep up, at least 
for a time, a partial but insufficient supply of the ordi- 
nances of religion, — yet that in the more thinly peopled 
districts, over which, however, three-fourths of the 
population are scattered,— there could not be dis- 
covered even the least probability or hope of any supply, 
however inadequate, of the means of grace or the 
benefits of religious instruction. 
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The general result, then, of this inquiry, whether it 
regards the decisions of the inspired word, or the resalts 
of actaal experiment, may be stated in the words of 
Dr. Dwight, an American and a Presbyterian : — '' A 
sober man/' after a serious and candid inquiry, ^* can 
hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his original 
opinion concerning this subject, to believe, that a 
Legislature is bound to establish the public worship of 
God," 

' And we are glad to perceive certain tolerably dis- 
tinct indications, that to this point, or to something very 
near it, even the leading advocates of '' the voluntary 
system'' are now closely approximating. A short time 
back, indeed, one of their leading writers could ex- 
claim, << Such work do monarchs make, when they tomek 
religion!'* While another declared that *^ Endowment 
withered every thing it touched." But at the very 
moment at which we are writing, the leading journal 
of the dissenters, the organ and mouth-piece of the 
Congregational body, speaks of only to deprecate, '' the 
atheistic notion of the state having nothing to do with 
religion ! " * 

To dislocate, then, the connexion between power and 
influence, and their collateral responsibility, is, by the 
confession of the dissenters themselves, atheistic. It 
is tantamount to a denial of the very being of a God, 
or, at least, to a rejection of his rule and governance. 
The state, then, it has been at last admitted by all 
parties to the present controversy, ** has to do with 
religion." To deny this is akin to '' atheism.'* And it 
is of some importance to observe the extensive unani- 
mity which prevails on this point. As to the sense 
of the Church of England, there can be no doubt. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have already spoken, as we have 
shown in a former chapter.' The Dissenters now ad- 

^ The Patriot newspaper, April 23, 1834. 
* See page 50. 
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Iiere, by tbeirown declared organ, to the same principle; 
and we thna find these three most numerous bodies, the 
members of the Church, the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
the Dissenters, all consenting to this one grand prin- 
ciple, that " the state has to do with religion," and 
that a denial of this duty is an ** atheistic " position. 
So far, then, the great mass of the community may be 
assumed to be agreed : for when the members of the 
Church, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Dissenters 
are unitedly numbered, the proportion of the educated 
population which remains uninduded must be too 
minute to deserve a serious consideration. 

The question, then, which next presents itself for 
consideration is this — What kind or degree of inter- 
ference or agency is justifiable and right on the part of 
the legislature. Hence the dissenting journal which we 
have just quoted takes, in the very same essay, a posi- 
tion which will open a new subject for our considera- 
tion. That position is thus expressed. '* The state mutt 
no longer patronize a sect.** ' 

It is true that when we find this demand combined 
with such language as this, '* the Church of England 
must be brought down from her high estate^ and placed 
on a level with her brethren,"' it is impossible to divest 
the mind of some suspicion, that the unhallowed 
motives of mere party rivalry, envy, and jealousy, are 
mixed up with what these writers call '* their high and 
holy cause/' Still, however, the question is one which 
may justly claim a (p«ve and serious consideration; 
and we must endeavour to discuss it with a candid and 
inquiring mind. 

We should have been inclined to have said, that two 
great schemes presented themselves, — by either of which 
the state might, in some sort, do its duty towards the 
people in religious matters; — to wit — that system of 

> The Patriot. April S3, 18S4. > Ibid. 

H 
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general contribiition to religious purposes, without any 
preference shewn by the state for any one religions 
body, — which is described by Dr. Dwight, as existing 
in several states of America; — and that kind of National 
Church establishment which has now endured through 
several centuries, though with some difference as to 
form, in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland. 

But the dissenting writers of the present day, seem to 
imagine that a third mode may be adduced, in which the 
state may '* have to do with religion,'^ and which mode 
is in their view greatly preferable to either of those we 
have just described. The pattern and example of this 
favourite plan of theirs is found in America ; not as it 
was in the days of Dr. Dwight, but as it is at the 
present day. 

Now we have already shown, by the most complete 
and abundant evidence, that in practice this scheme has 
proved wholly inefficient, inasmuch as it leaves the 
wants of the people, for the greater part, unsupplied. 
In this place, however, we have a yet higher objection 
to urge against it — to wit, that it is wholly indefensible 
in principle. 

The American system might, perhaps, be consistently 
advocated and defended by those who espouse '^ the 
atheistic notion of the State having nothing to do with 
religion:'' but when more Christian views are admitted, 
and the responsibility of rulers and legislators are con- 
ceded, then the miserable insufficiency and the prac- 
tical absurdity of such a scheme as this, becomes too 
clearly apparent. If, indeed, a man has brought him- 
self to believe, that when Christ declared that his king- 
dom was not of this world, he thereby intended to 
prohibit, in all time to come, Christian rulers from using 
their influence and authority in promoting the spread of 
the gospel, and when he has also convinced himself that 
the building of churches and the endowment of preach- 
ing tends to hinder and not to promote the interests of 
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religion, — then truly, he may well and consistently 
promote the American plan, of calling^ the state **^ Chris- 
tian/' bat doing nothing whatever in behalf of Chris- 
tianity. Bat the admission of this one point, that '^the 
state has to do with religion,'' altogether changes the 
coarse of the argument. It is with a commonwealth as 
with indiyiduals ; the recognition of a principle cannot 
fail to invoWe the responsibility of a consistent practice. 
What do we say of a man who calls himself a Christian, 
and who yet nerer concerns himself with any one of the 
requirements of the Christian law ? He may claim the 
designation, it is true, if the interrogation be pressed ; he 
may lay his hand on the Holy Gospels, to confirm his 
affirmation in a court of law ; he may use the Sabbath as 
a day of rest and relaxation, and may even delude him- 
self by the notion that this vague and transparent kind 
of profession will entitle him to the name of Christian ; 
but what says honesty and common sense ; and, above 
all, what says the word of God ? And yet this, the 
emptiest of all delusions, which no one of our opponents 
will for a moment palliate, in the case of an individual, 
is just the sort of profession which, according to their 
view of the matter, suffices for, and fulfils the duty of, a 
community, towards God and towards itself. 

But they have not sufficiently considered whither this 
American precedent would lead them, if followed out to 
its legitimate results, And yet they have been fully 
warned and apprized of its necessary tendencies, had 
they been but willing to listen to the warning. In Mr. 
Stuart's work, * Three years in North America,' they 
might have found an official document, the Report of 
the House of the Representatives on petitions for a law 
of Sabbath observance, in which the following expres- 
sions occur : — 

^* The constitution regards the conscience ot the Jew 
as sacred as that of the Christian, and gives no more 
authority to adopt a measure affecting the conscience' 

H 2 
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of a solitary individual than that of a whole community. 
That representative who would violate this principle 
would lose his delegated character, and forfeit the con- 
fidence of his constituents. If Congress shall declare 
the first day of the week holy, it will not convince the 
Jew nor the Sabbatarian. It will dissatisfy both, and 
consequently convert neither. Human power may ex- 
tort vain sacrifices, but Deity alone can command the 
afiections of the heart. If Congress shall, by the autho- 
rity of the law, sanction the pleasure recommended, it 
would constitute a legislative decision of a religious 
controversy, in which even Christians themselves are at 
issue. However suited such a decision may be to ao 
ecclesiastical council, it is incompatible with a repub- 
lican legislature, which is purely for political, and not 
religious purposes." 

And even in our own House of Commons the principle 
has been in like manner pushed to its necessary results 
in one of Mr. O'ConnelFs late speeches. 

** As far as he could* he would vote for every exten- 
sion of relief the Dissenters asked ; but he was ready to 
condemn their conduct, and he had a right to do so, 
with respect to the Sabbath Observance Bill. The prin- 
ciple was that the Church and State should be separ- 
ated ; that the State should not interfere with religion ; 
that there should be no Act-of-Parliament piety, and 
yet called upon that House to legislate for the better 
observance of the Sabbath. Now what could be more 
inconsistent than this— they objected to the principle 
of a connexion between Church and State, and, in the 
same breath, they called for the interference of the State 
in a manner that should be wholly religious. Shame 
upon the Dissenters for supporting any legislative 
enactment interfering with religious faith or practice! " 

This, then, is the American system, which most 
clearly and undeniably, when stripped of the mask of a 
few unmeaning phrases, amounts exactly to this, that 
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'*< the state baa nothing to do with religion/' A prin- 
ciple which the leading advocate of the dissenters has 
stigmatized, as we have already seen, as '* atheistic/' 
And yet, with marvellous inconsistency, the dissenters 
have just sent out deputies to establish the fact, if 
it be possible, that this same '' atheistic " principle, in 
operation, works well ! From which they purpose to 
inculcate the expediency and propriety of transplanting 
that principle into our own constitution. 

We cannot, however, admit this sort of system, from 
which religion is purposely excluded, to be a mode or 
scheme by which the state may further or '* have to do 
with religion." There is nothing positive about it : it is, 
in fact, a mere negation, an empty name and nothing 
more. We must therefore adhere to our first proposi- 
tion that when the state '^has to do with religion'' it 
must adopt one of these two courses, that adopted by 
some of the American States in Dr. Dwight's time, 
or that by which the churches of England and of Scot- 
land have been for centuries supported. 

The dissenting journal to which we have just referred, 
seems to lean to the former course. Acknowledging 
that " the state has to do with religion," it yet demands 
that ** the state shall cease to patronize a sect" Prac- 
tically to exert its power and influence in behalf of 
religion, and yet to refuse to confine its patronage to 
any one distinct creed or form of Christianity, is, in 
' other words, the New England system. By that system, 
every man was called upon by the state to contribute 
to the support of the Christian ministry, but it was left 
entirely in his own option to decide to what religious 
body his contribution should be paid. This general 
distribution of the ecclesiastical funds, whether raised 
by tax or rate, or derived from real property, evi- 
dently has its advocates among the dissenters of the 
present day. 

The question, then, which now presents itself for 
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our consideration, is, whether such a system as this 
be really preferable to the ancient institutions of Great 
Britain, — ^to the maintainance of a National church, of 
known and defined principles, and fixed and unvarying 
forms. 

Now, in arguing on this question, we are prepared to 
admit that something must depend upon tiie circum- 
stances of the case. These will naturally and ineyitably 
exercise a considerable influence on the matter. The 
cases of England and America illustrate this point. 

In the former country, when the National Church was 
formed, it was the most natural thing for both rulers 
and people to look upon such an institution as the most 
fit and appropriate mode of accomplishing their pur- 
pose. Not only were the notions and prejudices of both 
in favour of such a method of proceeding, but knowing 
and contemplating little of such a thing as a variety of 
religions and sects, existing in the same country and at 
the same time, they could hardly be expected to provide 
for that which was to them almost inconceivable. Dis- 
senters, under all their various names, were then 
scarcely springing into their first existence. The legis- 
lature and the people were alike attached to the 
church, and upon this basis all their acts were founded. 

On the other band, the settlement of the United 
States of America, as an independent nation, found a 
state of things in existence as opposite as possible. 
Several provinces peopled with men of several religions, 
were to be united in one empire. The very proposition 
of a National Church, consisting of one only of these 
sects, would have split in irreparable disunion the 
newly-formed Republic. The course adopted, therefore, 
was obviously all but inevitable. Religion was to be 
supported by the authority of the state, but to every in* 
dividual was left the choice of his sect, and the allot- 
ment of his contribution. Some of the states even de- 
clined to go so far as this ; and in them, if we are to 
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beliere the testimony of Dr. Dwight, the morels and the 
general state of the commanitysoon exhibited a lament* 
able proof of the danger of sach a defielency. 

Let it be remembered, howeyer, that the plan adopted 
by America, was not a matter of choice, but of apparent 
necessity. And bearing this in mind, let us next ask 
whether, on the whole, the result of that experiment has 
been satisfactory. 

The Charoh of England has now stood nearly three 
hundred years. In stability and permanency, therefore, 
it must be said to baye wonderfully succeeded In 
America, on the other hand, we find that the sort of 
establishment which was founded in the New England 
states, upon the all-comprehensiye plan which we haye 
just described, has already giyen way, and in the course 
of sixty or seventy years, has been superseded by that 
total disconnection of the church from the state, that 
announcement of the state that it has nothing to do 
with religion, which, by the dissenters' own confession, 
amounts to practical '' Atheism." America, at the 
present moment, might almost hesitate to claim the title 
of a Christian nation. True ; she has many of the chosen 
oi God within her borders :— true, they are now nobly 
exerting themselves for the good of their own country 
and of the world :— but still they must be admitted to 
be a minority, and a very small minority, among her 
thirteen millions of people. And if the existence of 
a million of Christians among ten times as many prac- 
tical heathens, does not constitute the mass a Christian 
nation, upon what does America rest her claim to that 
honourable title? As a state, it would seem to be ber 
declared opinion that she '' has nothing to do with 
religion.'' Or, if a few relics remain of the old puritan 
principles of former days, to what do they amount, 
beyond the mere empty profession of the young man 
of old, who said, " I go. Sir, and went not." 
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Bat let us tarn to oar own country, and consideti 
for a few moments, that charch against which Satan 
appears to be now permitted, doubtless for wise and 
gracioas purposes, to rage with his utmost fury. Nearly 
four centaries since, some of the wisest and holiest men 
whom God has ever raised up, in any time, or among 
any people, framed for us a system of doctrines and a 
form of worship, in which not all the attainments and 
refinements of the present age of intellect can suggest 
more than a few minate and trivial alterations. Undet 
this system the country has lived and flourished. 
Those who ^^ atheistically'' imagine that the state of 
religion has no connection with the prosperity of a 
country, may say, if they will, that England has risen 
to the highest rank among the nations of the world, 
by her mere energy, or worldly wisdom, or insular po- 
sition, or what not. But a very brief reference to the hia- 
tories of Tyre and Venice, of Greece or of Rome, 
woald suffice to show that it is only *^ the fool** who 
'* saith in his heart, there is no God," or who doubts the 
daily and hourly superintendence of his providence over 
the affairs of nations, as well as of individuals. England, 
when her Protestant church was formed, held, perhaps, 
about the tenth place among the nations ; but England is 
now far above the mightiest of the empires. We do not 
say that she owes this to her thirty-nine articles and to 
her Prayer-book, but we do say that she owes it to that 
special favour and protection of God, which is nevef 
withheld from any nation which publicly honours him ; 
and who, as he gave her a pure and scriptural church at 
first, gave her also wealth, and power, and prosperity, 
as a closely -connected consequence. In like manner, 
he first inspired Solomon to ask of him heavenly wis* 
dom, and then added unto the gift *' that which he had 
not asked— both riches and honour.'' With fully as 
much truth may it be urged upon kingdoms as upon 
individuals, *' Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
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his righteom ness, and all these things shall be added 
noto you/' 

A public, full, and distinct aeknowledgement of God» 
and of allegiance to his law, is the first duty, and the 
wisest policy, of every nation and its rnlers. This may 
almost be said to be more important in the case of 
nations than of indiTidnals ; since, with every several 
hnman being Ck>d looketh beyond the ontward profes- 
sion and the overt action, to the disposition of the 
heart; — while collective commnnities can only be 
jadged of by their public declarations* and the con- 
sistency of their conduct with those declarations. 
And thas is the subject always treated of in the 
word of GU)d : " At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it;— if 
that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn 
from their evil, I will repent of the evil tiiat I 
thought to do unto them." (Jer. xviii. 8.) *' The king 
of Nineveh arose from his throne, and he laid his robe 
from him, and covered him vnth sackcloth, and sat in 
ashes. And he caused it to be proclaimed and pub- 
lished through Nineveh, by the decree of the king and 
his nobles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd 
nor flock, taste any thing ; let them not feed, nor drink 
water. But let man and beast be covered with sack- 
cloth, and cry mightily unto God ; yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the violence that 
13 in their hands. Who can tell if God will turn and 
repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we 
perish not? And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way ; and God repented of the evil that 
he had said that he would do unto them ; and he did it 
not.'' (Jonah iii. 6—10.) ** Pour out thy wrath upon 
the heathen that have not known thee, and upon the 
kingdoms that have not called upon thy name." (Psalm 
Ixxix. 6.) ** The nation and kingdom that will not 
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serve thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted/' (Isaiah Ix. 12.) 

It is the highest. wisdom, then, and the most pmdent 
policy, of every nation, publicly and as a nation, to 
acknowledge and submit themselves to the authority of 
God. But how is this public and national acknowledg- 
ment of God to be made ? The answer must be, — In the 
most clear, full, and distinct manner possible. 

When the American legislators, acting, as we bare 
already observed, under the pressure of circumstances 
which seemed to preclude this clear and defined con- 
fession, invented their all-comprehensiye plan, they 
probably did as much as they could then see possible in 
the existing state of the case. But their foundatioii 
was not laid deep enough, and, as we have already 
seen, their superstructure quickly vanished away. They 
assumed Arians, Socinians, and divers other heretics, 
to be Christians, and they supported them as such. 
This amounted to a confession, that although the state 
called itself ** Christian,'* yet it either could not, or 
would not, decide what Christianity actually was ; but 
took all to be such who assumed the name. The final 
result followed very naturally from this one error. A 
legal establishment for Christian instruction could only 
be defended upon this ground, — that the state knew 
what Christianity was, and feeling its paramount im- 
portance, was impelled to provide teachers in so im- 
portant and essential a matter for all its people. To 
admit, therefore, that Christianity might be either Soci- 
nianism or Calvinism, or neither, or anything, or no- 
thing, was to confess such a dubiousness about the 
whole matter as rendered it impossible, afterwards, to 
argue that this religion, so vague and uncertain in its 
nature, was a matter of such vast and general import- 
ance, as to demand allegiance and support from all. 

Whatever is distinctly understood can be clearly 
defined. If the ruling body are well acquainted with 
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the real nature aod character of OhristiaDity, they will 
find no difficalty in settings it forth in such a manner as 
to be understood. If they are not well acquainted with 
it, it must be difficult for them to enforce upon others 
that which they have not yet learned themselves. 

Consistency, therefore, demands of the rulers a clear 
and distinct definition of that religion which they pro* 
pose to establish and enforce. And thus we are brought 
to the conclusion that that Christianity, which it is the 
duty of the legislature to establish, is not a vague, formt 
less, and indefinite thing, but a matter which may and 
ought to be set forth in plain and concise terms for the 
common acceptation. Hence the use and expediency 
oi Creeds and Articles. 

" The ancient word for a Creed was Sjfmholumf 
which properly signifies a te//y, ioken^ or watchword^ by 
which the soldiers of the same army knew one another* 
and were distinguished from their enemies. Now all 
true Christians are soldiers of the cross ; they form one 
army, under one Captain ; and, according to the cha- 
racter of the enemies with whom they have more espe- 
cially to contend, they must have a watchword, or 
symbol, by which they know one another, and are dis- 
tinguished from their adversaries. In the earlier ages 
of Christianity the conflict was principally with the 
heathen* A very simple creed or symbol, therefore* 
which sets forth some grand doctrines of the Christian 
faith, as opposed to heathenism and idolatry, was suf* 
ficient. And such is that which is commonly called 
the Apostles' Creed. It contains a summary of the 
Christian faith, sufficiently full and explicit to contra- 
distinguish those, who took it for their symbol, from all 
heathen adversaries. But soon after the end of the 
third century, the conflict with heathenism was decided. 
The altars and temples of Greek and Roman idolatry 
fell down before the cross of Christ; and from that 
time forward the chief and most dangerous enemies of 
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the church were of another class. Heathen idolaters 
and persecutors were no longer to be feared ; but the 
great enemy of the church was to undermine and cor* 
rupt it, by false and heretical doctrines arising /v^om 
within^ when he had utterly failed to injure it by vio* 
lence from without. A creed so simple, therefore, no 
longer sufficed to distinguish the champions of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, from their adversaries. It was 
necessary to draw up one which should distinguish 
sound and orthodox professors of Christianity from 
heretics. Hence arose the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds — plainly and fully stating the grand and funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
(upon which the whole plan of sanation is built), in 
opposition to all the subtle errors by which the doc* 
trines of the scripture were assailed. So much of 
scriptural truth as is contained in those Creeds, even 
the worst enemies of the gospel were at length com- 
pelled to embrace and maintain. And now the great 
enemy of the church was compelled to have recourse to 
more subtle devices still, and at last brought forth his 
masterpiece of error and delusion, which is Popery. 
And when God raised up the champions of his truth, in 
opposition to it, at the time of the Reformation, they 
also were compelled to frame and to adopt other sym'- 
bols. Hence the Confessions of the various Reformed 
Churches; all substantially agreeing in doctrine, though 
variously expressed : insomuch that the real agreement 
in evangelical truth is even more apparent than if only 
one such Confession had been drawn up. In all these 
cases the design and purpose of the Creed or Confes- 
sion evidently was, to distinguish the soldiers of the 
truth from those of error. And without such declarations 
of their faith, it does not appear how the Reformed 
Churches could have been formed, or the contest with 
Popery maintained." 
But, say some Dissenting writers,— the Bible, and 
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the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants, and we 
will not tolerate for an instant any human addition 
thereto. 

Now the Church of England avers, just as explicitly, 
that the Bible is her one and only standard, and that 
she wishes to propound nothing which is not therein 
contained. The sixth article declares that ** Holy scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to saWation : so 
that whatsoever is not read therein^ nor nuip be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any fiMn, that it should 
be belicTcd as an article of the faith." 

And the eighth tells us, '* The three Creeds, Nicene 
Creed, Athanasius's Creed, and that which is commonly 
called the Apostie's Creed, ought thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and belicTcd : for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy scripture/* 

But these writers protest against any thing but the 
▼ery words of scripture itself. These and these alone, 
are to be their standard. At least so they profess. 

Do they, then, themselves act up to these professions. 
Are they satisfied, in any of their cong^gations, to admit 
to full communion and membership any one who will 
lay his hand upon the Bible and avouch his full and 
unreserved reception of all the truths therein contained ? 
Will the Baptist church so receive him, without a syl- 
lable being uttered as to his interpretation of those parts 
of scripture which speak of the ordinance of Baptism ? 
Will the Independent community accept his general 
profession of faith in the Bible, without a question as to 
his views touching church government and diocesan 
episcopacy ? 

Is there any church to be found, among all the advo- 
cates for *' the bible and the bible only,*' which con- 
ducts its own affairs on these principles. And if not, 
then what sense or justice is there in the outcry against 
creeds and human impositions ? The only difference is 
this, that they prefer an apparently extemporary, but 
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not less prescribed creed, to our more matured, more 
concise, more comprehensive, and more consistent 
form. 

Still, however, the principle is the same. On all 
hands it is alike admitted, that religion is a matter 
which may and ought to be described and defined, 
and that a mere vague reception of the book called 
the Bible, the meaning of which, in all ages, *' those 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest to their oiwn 
destruction,'' is not sufficient to entitle the professor 
to a place in a Christian church. On the same 
ground then, the legislature, having a clear under- 
standing of its own meaning and intent, in propoanding 
Christianity to the people, is bound, whenever circam- 
stances do not (as in the American case) forbid it, to 
express that intent and meaning, in a short and simple 
form, for the common acceptation, and to maintain and 
enforce that defined form of Christianity ; by all means 
consistent with the fullest toleration of conscientiovs 
opinions. 

This line of conduct was naturally followed at the 
period of the reformation. The legislature and people 
had always been accustomed to a National Church and 
a national standard of religion, and they therefore pre- 
served both, removing no part of the substance, bat 
sweeping away the corruptions and defilements of po- 
pery. In America, as we have already observed, a similar 
line of conduct was not equally practicable ; but this 
circumstance ought rather to be considered as a misfoiv 
tune than treated as an advantage. Some, however, 
are fond of assuming, that our own country is gradually 
becoming assimilated to America; and they are fond of 
speaking of the Establishment as only one of a multi- 
tude oi sects, and of complaining that it should be the 
*^ favoured sect" 

This assumption, however, is unwarranted, and is 
therefore grossly insulting. The Church of England, 
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when founded, eomprehended the great mass of the 
people. Those not within her pale amounted merely to 
8uch an exception as manifested the propriety of the rule. 
And even now, after, through the negligence of some of 
her natural guardians, large masses of the people, in 
our manufacturing districts, have become iuToluntarily 
shut out of her pale, she stiJl includes so predominant 
a majority of the people of £ngland, and so nearly the 
whole of the better educated classes, to whom the pro- 
perty of the country belongs, as most amply to justify 
her claim to be considered, of right, the National 
Church. 

The Congregational Magazine of December, 1831, 
furnishes us with a list of all the Independent ministers 
in England, amounting to 1,058 in number. 

Supposing each to have, on an average, a congrega- 
tion of 300, (which we are convinced is a high calcula- 
tion, (we should thus find the Independent congregations 
in England to amount to about 31 7,400. The Baptists can 
hardly be estimated at more than half that number, and 
the Presbyterians (or the Socinian part of them, which is 
nearly the whole,) have been stated by the Patriot^ a dis- 
senting authority, at 12 or 15^000. The total, therefore, 
of the '' three denominations" of the protestant dissen- 
ters, would fall below half a million. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have doubtless an equal strength : but this 
body has unequivocally denied their dissent from, or 
their opposition to, the Church of England. Allowing, 
then, even a mllion and a half for all these religious 
bodies, and making a further large deduction on the 
score of .the dissolute and irreligious, the whole remain- 
ing population, of several millions in the aggregate, 
must be given to the Church of England : the number 
of whose ordained and employed ministers considerably 
exceeds 12,000. The mere additions made to her places 
of worship, within the last ten years, afford accommoda- 
tion to above 600,000 of the people ; a number exceeding 
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the entire strength of the ** three denominations" of dis- 
senters. And yet this is a mere addition. 

The Estahlishment, therefore, is still sabstantially the 
charch of the nation at large. The legislature, in which* 
oiit of a thousand members, there are not fifty who are 
not professed members of that church, has no cause, as 
in America, to suppress its own convictions and predi- 
lections on the ground of the balanced state of religious 
parties. The tithes, the main endowment of the church, 
are a charge upon the land, falling, not on the cultiva- 
tors, but on the owners of the soil. No one doubts that 
the simple abolition of this payment would benefit, not 
the occupiers, but the landlords, whose rents would 
speedily rise in a correlative proportion. The church, 
then, is, in fact, supported by the landed proprietors. 
And of these, not one in fifty is a dissenter from the 
Establishment. Even of the church rate, an assertion 
almost equally strong may with safety be made. In 
Aston, a parish situated in the turbulent vicinity of Bir- 
mingham, a poll was taken, a few months since, on the 
question of a church rate. The voters against the rate 
represented (property rated at £1100. but the voters in 
favour of it held property assessed at £12,802. The dis- 
senters, therefore, even in this unfavourable spot, paid 
but one eleventh part of the general contribution. A 
proportion so small fts this ought not to stand in the 
way of a great public principle. As it is the duty of the 
state to support and establish religion, so it is also 
desirable that the legislature, so establishing it, should be 
prepared to define and describe it. If nine tenths or four 
fifths of those who contribute to its support, are of one 
mind, and that in accordance with the mind of the legis- 
lature, as to the religion to be established, no such mino- 
rity as we have indicated ought to frustrate or prevent 
that clear and distinct declaration and definition which 
is so highly desirable, we had almost said so essentially 
necessary to the morals and happiness of a community. 
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There is, however, one ohjeetion more, to which it 
may he advisahle to adyert for a few moments, and the 
more espeeially so, hecanse we may gather from it a 
dearer view of the impossihility of gaining a firm foot* 
ing, in this great question, anywhere short of a eleariy- 
defined National Estahlishment. A late dissenting 
writer, whose pamphlet has ohtained some notoriety, puts 
it forward as the grand and leading ohjeetion to an 
Estahlishment, that '4t must work injorionsly to the dis- 
senter of every description/' ** The predominant evil,'' he 
tell us, '* is that of Mntf&rm^ expreuedy implied degpradtt'- 
Honi" ** The professor of the state religion is, on the 
mere ground of his profession, placed nearer to Miy esty : 
he is one of a privileged fraternity ; he,is pointed out to 
the commanity as the more correct, the safer, and every 
way the better man," &c.-^** As he is exalted, the seceder 
is necessarily degraded. A cloud stands between him 
and the face of royalty ; he does not belong to the king's 
ohureh, and he is hardly thought to be true to the king's 
person," &g.—'' It is impossible to say what he has not 
suffered from this cause, in ntatey in reputation^ and in 
good fellowship/* ^ 

Such is the position taken by a writer whose produc- 
tion has been gpreatly lauded in most dissenting circles. 
Let us consider, for a moment, whither it will lead us. 

If the sovereign, argues this reasoner, in his regal 
capacity, espouses and supports that form of religious 
belief which his own conscience approves, he thereby 
degrades and injures all who are not of the same creed. 

The distinction, he urges, *' gives one a lower place 
in the opinion of one's fellow-creatures ; dishonours us 
at the exchange, at the college, in the senate, in the 
pulpit" " And can anything," he asks, '* exceed this 
in exasperation ? " 

But what is the remedy proposed? It is this; — The 

I*' The Com qfih» JH^mUr9," &c. 
I 
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king, in his pnblio capacity, most la?oor np pariiciilar 
creed ; tbe legiBlatnre mast enoonrage ncne ; tlie pabile 
acts of the state mast reeogaiaa none ! This is the 
reoMdy. There mast be iMrttiie religion i 

Bot Set it be observed, that this ai^ganent has no paiT 
ticulaf reference to Christianity, any more than it has 
to IsUinisBi, or Jadaisn. It is general and abatmct, 
not dedflieed froni tbe word of 6od» hut from *' natural 
rights/' and similar imaginations. 

It most not, therefore, be confined to diapntaa be* 
tween diflferent parties in tiie Christian ohnrch. Hr. 
Pye Smith, in his late tract, figures forth the beau tdMtl 
of an impartial sovereign as resolving thus within him-' 
self; ^' Tbe Jew,^ie Mobammedant the Pagan, the moat 
Qtthappy infidel in my dominions, shall not haTc it in 
his power to say that I do him tbe smallest wrong/' > 

Now if this Tiew he correct, it is plain that ev^ii the 
people of the United States themselves do notyet vnder> 
stand the principles of religious liberty. Mr. Colton 
adduces, with some degree of pride, divers official de- 
clarations of American jadges and kgislatom, to piowe 
that the state, in America, is professedly Christiao,'^ 
that the very laws and constitotion of the oonntry, re- 
pogniae, and, in some sort, establish, the Christian 
religion. Bat all these declarations were in plain and 
flagrant violaUon of that great prinoiple of modem 
dissent to whioh we have just been rofoning. Clearly 
they inflicted «pon ail who were not Christians, *« an 
uniiorm, expressed, implied degradatioa ; '* " gave tiiem 
a. lower plaoe in the settled opinion of their fellow- 
citizens," and '< disbononred them at the exchange, at the 
college, in the senate." If the principle we are considering 
be worth a farthing, all sach cxaltatians of Christian!^, 
as the state religion, mast be vicious and nioast, 

Tbe most unhappy infidel in my dominions,'' aays 



c« 
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Dr. Pye Smitli's inaginary sovereign, ** shall not have 
it in his power to say that I do him tlie smallest wrong." 

Let Garlile, then, or Robert Taylor, present them* 
selves forthwith at coart. No *' cloud/' says the writer 
before quoted, ** oaght to stand between them and the 
face Qf royaliy.'' '' Partiality is bad in civil affairs, it 
is intolerable in those of religion." * 

Clearly, also, if an aente and highly-gifted atheist 
were placed by oircomstanees in the fair line of pro- 
motion to the Premiership or the Woolsack, it would 
be the greatest i^)ustice to exelade him merely on 
gHMinds derived from religions pr^udiees. The sove* 
rdgn may have hia own religion, in his own closet, but 
acting in his regal ciq>acity, he is to show no ** pmr» 
tuUUy " to any '^ elm ef religumtMis." 

Such is the position now taken by these writers. 
It is not (me, or two, or twenty passages of scripture, 
that they trample under foot, in coming to these con- 
cliMion8y-*<it is rather the whole. The entire Book of 
Psabna,— 'that book which we have been accustomed 
to look upon as peculiarly adapted to all times and 
all 8yslema,~^4hal whole collection of maxims of the 
deepesit wisdem, must be closed up for ever. We 
cannot open a single page without meeting with the 
moot diametrical opposition to this whole system. In 
fact, the result to which this principle inevitably con- 
ducts us, is that of a national recognition of AtkeUm ; — it 
ends in a practical declaration, that, as far as states and 
comnKonities are coveerned, *' there is mo Ged; we Immo 
nel any / ** 

We sure driven back, then, from these and all SMiilar 
speculations, and again lake refage in our former posi- 
tion ; that the state, or aggregate of the people of a 
country, acting by its legislature and executive, is as 
much morally bound to acknowledge and to adore God, 
— and that not a mere abstract idea, but the God of the 

1 a 
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Bible, — ^as is each individual of that aggpregate, in his 
single and private capacity. 

In reducing, however, this gprand principle into its 
practical resaits, we are met at the outset by some ob- 
jections to the formation of a national church, which 
profess to be founded upon scripture. As such, they 
are entitled to our serious attention. 

It is boldly averred, then, that the term ^'Chnroh" 
is never used in scripture but in one of two 
senses,—- either as signifying that invisible body of 
Christ, the spiritual church, which exists in all coun* 
tries and throughout all ages, — or some single body 
of Christian worshippers, assembling, for religious pur- 
poses, under some one pastor, in some one place. This 
restricted view, we shall now endeavour to show to be 
incorrect; inasmuch as a third sense, embracing a 
geographical circle of churches, is clearly apparent in 
several passages of scripture. 

One of the leading writers among the dissenters, (Mr. 
James,) to whose work we have already alluded, bends 
his chief endeavours to show that the word *' Church " 
is invariably used in scripture, " either for ' the general 
assembly and church of the first-bom,' or for a particular 
company of them assembling in one place for religious 
worship/' The obvious drift of this aigument is to show 
the unscriptural character of a ** Church of England.'* 
His argument, however, most unquestionably fails. He 
is obliged to confess that *' the church at Jerusalem," 
mentioned in Acts viii. 1. was far too numerous to as- 
semble in one place for religious worship. He struggles, 
but very ineffectually, to escape from the consequences 
of this admission. He quotes the opinion of Doddridge, 
*' that it cannot be certainly argued from Acts xxi. 90. 
( *' Thou seestf brother^ how many myriads * of Jews 
there are which believe") — that there were more than 

1 A mifriad, which is the term Mtutlly used in Uie originel,— is 10,0M. 
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thirty, w eyen twenty thoasand Jewish belieiren then 
present in Jerasalem ; ** and he then argnes from the 
anhseqnent expression, ** TA0 mMhUude will wedt eome 
together," that they did ordinarily assemble together 
in one place, nameroos as they were, for public wor- 
sliip. He confesses, indeed, with simplicity which 
compels a smile, that ** we may not know haw such a 
maltitade emdd conTcniently assemble and conduct 
worship;" bat he briefly dismisses this diflicnlty, by 
obserrinip, that ** it is not our bosiness te explain the 
matter ; ''—a conclusion which is certainly any thing but 
satisfactoi(y. 

The real bearing of the whole passage, howcTcr, can 
hardly be mistaken. First, it is admitted, on all hands, 
that the Christian Jews in Jerusalem were at htut 
twenty or thirty thousand. Secondly, It is equally 
clear, and also Tcry natural, that this multitude, whe- 
ther usually forming one congregation, or one hundred, 
would " come together," when St. Paul's arrival was 
announced. But what then? Could St. Paul arrive 
in London at the present moment, doubtless, the ** mul* 
titnde'^ of Christians would ** come together" to see 
and hear him. But who would ever think of arguing, 
even if twenty or thirty thousand disciples were to be 
gathered together in London on such an occasion, — 
who, we say, would think of arguing from that fact, 
that all the Christians in London formed but one con- 
gregation, and were in the habit of assembling in one 
place. And yet this is precisely what this writer se- 
riously argues from this passage in the Acts. He 
admits that there were ** many myriads " of Christian 
Jews in Jerusalem. But then he finds that on this 
extraordinary occasion, of St. Paul's visit, they *< came 
together/' and therefore he draws at once this bold 
inference, ** The church of Jerusalem was one church, 
and as such they were in the habit of assembling in 
one place ;" although, in the same breath, he is obliged 
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to admh, ^kkt ** we caniiol Ml Aw" this ooald pde- 
Bibly be ! 

Now the plais eommon-'Betae view of the whole 
nUitter is widely diferent. There were meny tens of 
thoDMiids of e<HiTetts in Jemsalem. They itrtM not 
possibly meet and eondaet pahlio worship In any ene 
plaee; therefore they must hare fbmed laany eon- 
^regations. Bot they *'eame together'^ on the spe- 
olal.oeoasioii of St. Paul's vhdt, just as the dissenters 
of London oome together at the annivetsary meeting 
of the London Missionary Society ;-'eo many ilnding 
admittance into the place of meeting as the place will 
hold. Bat there are many congregatiewi of dissenters 
in Lolidon^ and there were doubtless matiy congregations 
of Christian Jews at iemsalem. And yet, although this 
most have been the case, we still ind in Acts Tiii. 1 . xr. 4, 
&o. the expression ** Thi ekwrk «r Jerutmkm/' On the 
whole, then, the conclusion, that the word cibareA is only 
applied in scripture to the whole inrisible body of Christ, 
the spiritual church, or to a tingU t&nffregatwn of Chris- 
tians, appears to be unfounded. There must hate been 
many congregations in Jerusalem, and yet tre find them 
all spoken of as forming one body ; ** the Chuveh at 
Jerusalem/' 

A similar obsenration may be made With respect to 
Antioch. We are told that the preaching of the gospel 
was so blessed in that eity^ that *' a prmt mmber he« 
lieted/' and ** mweh people was added utato the Lord/' 
In another place " the multitude'* of belicTers Is spoken 
of. And, in another, we find that they had auuiy 
teachers or pastors. Tet is this multitude, which we 
can hardly suppose to have commonly ** assembled in 
one place for religious worship/' called again and 
again '' the church/' (Acts xi. xiii. xiv.) A like remark 
might be made of Thessalonica, Ephesus, Corinth, &e. 

But there is another class of passages of scripture 
which eouduct us, inevitably, to the same conclusion* 
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Met mr pmtffitrt Aad WHuct im c t a li*A«p, is Md by 
Hi^. JFainesy and by disfMkttef writeti gomftsl^^ to be 
"* the pailDr of Mkt ekmtk^"^** a iMchar off i«lipoD> 
haTing the cite of a JM^2t am g n t Sf t Uhn J' la thig bdief 
thoif are, d^ttbtloia^ gteerally oetreet, ahhongh it ig 
oqaally clear that the titfe of oMnetr or bUkap goon 
beoaaw reglrieied lo thaw presldiog elders who held 
the oveiaiglit and stt]pariaieDdaaoo of all the pietbyteis 
&nd ^mrches of a diltrlet. 

. Howefer^ takiof the eldefi to be, ai these wiitm de« 
seribe Iheai, ** teaehem of religloa/' eaeb '* having the 
eaiB of a single ooHgregalion,'' we ha?e n#xt to ebsenre, 
that in most of the Christian commnnities, addressed or 
^pokeh of in the apostolie writings, there were sererai 
of these nlnistdrs 9 and, oonseqnently, if '* eath was 
the pbstor of one ehnveh/' and each *' had the care 
of a siogle oeogiegatiott"'— ihere most have been several 
ehdrcfa^s or eongregations at saeh places. The ibllow-* 
ing aie a few instances of this kind t^ 

Aeu nti. 4. '' The elditi whidb were at JFerasalem*'' 

Atu XX. If 4 ** From Miletns he sent to Bphesvs, 
and called for the elders of the charch*" 

1 Tim. y< If. '* Let tke elden (at Bphesas) that rale 
well, be eonttted worthy of double henoor*" 

1 Umg. y. 12* ** We beseeoh yon, Iwetbren^ to know 
them Which labonr among yoo^ And are over )roa in the 
Lord, and admoaidh yon/' 

PhUip. i« 1« *^ Paul and TimothcttS^ the servants of 
Jesns Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus whi^ are 
at Philippi, with the kUk§pi md demOont'* 

NoHr, while on the one head we tbns find a plarality 
of '' elders," << bishops,'' aUd " deaoons/' in all these 
places, i^e still find the apostles addressing eaoh aggre- 
gate ooHUDunity as '' a ekurehJ" Luke speaks of the 
eldert oi the Ephesian thwreh. St. Ptol writes '' onto 
thk ektarek Of the Thessalotoians/' <l These, i^ l.) He 
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tells the Pbilippians that *' no chareh oommanicated 
with me as ooocerniog givingp and receivingy but ye 
only/' (Phil. iv. 15.) And St John commences his 
message to the Churches of Asia, ^' Unto the angel 
of the church of Ephesas write." (Rev« ii. 1). 

What, then, can .be clearer than the deduction, that 
in the view of the apostles it was neither incorrect nor 
improper to consider as one community, all the churches 
of a certain city or proTince, with their several ministers ; 
and that the exclusive application of the term " chnrch" 
by modem dissenters, either to the whole body of the 
faithful, or else to a single isolated congregation, is 
unwarranted by, and contrary to, the apostolic usage 
and example. 

That in writing to or speaking of, the churches of 
Jerusalem, of Ephesus, of Corinth, or of Thessalonica, 
the apostles had in view a geogpraphical circle, or 
diocese of churches, we can have no donbt. For the 
state, therefore, to form a like union of separate churches 
into one national institution, is in no way opposed to 
scripture; but might more justly be said to be in full 
accordance and agpreement with the general tenor of the 
apostolic writings. 

In fact, there is a strain of thought and feeling per* 
ceptible through all the epistles, which alludes to and 
inculcates a degree and kind of union totally atvarianoe 
with the *^ independent " scheme. Take the following 
as specimens of the customary style of these writings :— 

Romam xv. 5 — 7. ** Now the God of patience and 
consolation gprant you to be likeminded one toward 
another according to Christ Jesus: that ye may with 
one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

RoftAans xvi. 17 — 19. '' Now I beseech yon, brethren, 
mark them which eaueie divuions and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and avoid them.*' 

1 Cor. i. 10—13. " Now I beseech you, brethren^ by 
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the name of oar Lotd Jesvi Christ, tkmi pe M tprnk 
the same tkmfff and that there be no diTiiionfl amoof 
yon ; but that ye be perfectly Joined teg^ther in the 
same mind and in the same judgment'' 

1 Cor. xi. 1, 2, 16—18, 84. ** Be ye followers of me, 
eTon as I also am of Christ Now I praise yon, brethren, 
that ye remember me in all things, and keep the ordi* 

tumeesy as I dellTered them to yon Bat if any man 

seem to be oontentioas, we have no sach eastom, neiiker 
the ekurekee of God J* 

2 Cor. xiii. 1 J • ** Finally, brethren, farewell. Be per* 
feet, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace ; and the God of love and peaoe shall be with yoo/' 

Ejjtkei, iv. 1—6, 14. ** There is one body, and one Spirit^ 
even a» ye are called in one hope of yoar calling ; one 
Lord, one faitk, one ioplifm, one Ood and Father 
of all, who is above all, and throagh all, and in yoa 

all That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 

to and fro, and carried ahoui with every wind of doe- 
trinej by the sleight of men, and canning crafliness, 
wheieby they lie in wait to deceive." 

Phil, i. 27. '^ Only let yoar conversation be as it 
beoometh the gospel of Christ : that whether I come to 
see yoa, or else be absent, I may hear of yoar affairs, 
that ye stand fast m one spirit^ with one muuf, etrveing 
together for the faith of the gospel." 

Pha. ii. 2, 14. '< Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like* 
minded, having the same love, being of one aeeerd^ 
of one mind, .... Do all things without marmarings and 
dispatings." 

PhU, iii. 16. ** Nevertheless, wheieto we have aU 
ready attained, let w walk hy the same rule, let as mind 
the same thing." 

2 Theei. iii. 4, 6, 14. <^ And we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do the 

things which we command yoo Now we command 

yoa, brethren, in the name of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
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that Je withdraw yoursehes /ram tvny kroiher tkH 
walketh ditorderfyf and not after tht traditum wAM 

pe received of tu b And if &ny inata <^bey ilot otfr wofd 

by this epistle, note that mao^ and hliTb no company 
with him^ that he may be ashamed." 

1 Tim* iiu 15. *' Btit if I tar^y long, that tkoti mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thys6lf in the homde 
of God, whioh is the church Of the llvinl^ God, the 
pillar and fpronnd of the truth." 

2 Tim. iv. 3. <' For the time will dome when they will 
not eddare sound doctrine; but Hfter theit own lasts 
shall they heap to themeehes teachers^ haying itching 
ears*" 

We have thoaght it worth while to qnote a Variety of 
these pa^isages* in order to show how erroneous is one idea 
lately mooted and warmly espoused^ by divers dissent'^ 
ing writers. So certain are they that their *' oharches ** 
are formed oki the purest model of the apostolic ages^ 
that they have even argued that the very faults and 
errors of their system are precisely the i^iults and errors 
pointed out by St Paul, as existing in the ohnrcbes 
fbrmed under his own eye, and enjoying the benefit of 
his instructionsk We beg, therefore, to atfk these in* 
geiuoas reasoners, whether, in the pasttagCs justqnotedi 
they discern instructions which could af^propriately be 
addressed to their endless variety and contrariety of 
sects and congregations ? 

The Church of £ngland, and all similar estabtish- 
ments, aim at^ though unsuccessfully, a general aniOD 
of all the Christians of the community. That they fail 
i$ chiefly to be attributed, we apprehend, to corruptions 
And abases which creep in, and which are not removed 
so rapidly or so effectually as they ought to be. Still » 
however, the object aimed at, is Unions 

Dissenters, on the other hand, and espeoially all late 
dissenting writers, seem to be entirely pleased and 
satisfied with the total absence of all semblance of 
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iiaioii* Nay, tbey even are ready to exert themselves 
to remove, as a nOisaiiee, that National Establishment 
which forms the only attempt, the only endeavour, to 
hting abont snch a state of things. Coald they gain 
their will they would have nothing in the country but a 
vast diversity of sects, all on the same level, and no 
one even professing to furnish a platform for a general 
anion. Division and subdivision, endless and per- 
petual, would seem to be the favourite idea of a pros- 
perous state of things with these writers. 

But which of these two principles is the scriptural, 
the apostolic one ? The one party aims at union ; the 
other seems altogether to repudiate it Will not all 
the passages we have just quoted, which might be doubled 
in number, if needful, answer the question. 

Every syllable written or dictated by the apostle 
Paul, is explicitly .addressed to ** the Church " of such 
a place or province. Were he now alive, he might, 
perhaps, address ** the Church of England ; '*-^bnt, 
abolish that one institution, and to whom would he 
address his admonitions. Could he at this moment 
direct an epistle to '' the Church of the United States.*' 
Obviously notl 

We merely touch on this point, in passing, to show 
that nothing can be more fallacious than the idea enter-* 
tained by some dissenters, that we have only to get 
rid of Establishments^ in order to return to apostolic 
times. In one point, at least, it is dear, that such 
would prove rather an increased departure from, than a 
return to, the tenor and spirit of these purer ages« 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON «*THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE/* AND "THE VOLUNTARY 

SYSTEM." 



The Volantary Principle— what is it? The phrase is 
now continually rang in oar ears; and yet, in many 
instances, it is obviously used as a mere watchword, 
without conveying, as far as the persons using it are 
concerned, any distinct or definite idea. Let us, then, 
endeavour to ascertain, if it be possible, what the real 
meaning of this expression is, when used by those who 
have some meaning to convey, and who do not borrow a 
certain set of phrases without consideration. 

It is plain that even these persons do not use the 
words in their simple and ordinary sense. That which 
induces a churchman of opulence to raise a new church 
in the midst of some destitute population, and to endow 
its minister with a sufficient annual stipend, is, we 
suppose, ** the voluntary principle'' in its simplest 
form. The Church of England stands, in a great 
measure, upon the basis of this principle. All those 
landed endowments she possesses ; all that " wealth'' 
against which dissenters are so continually exclaiming, 
as inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, she owes 
to ** the voluntary principle." All were free g^fts, be- 
stowed upon the church in former times, by pious 
individuals. Nay, the very tithes themselves, the main 
branch of her revenues, must be classed under the same 
description, for they were ipven, in the earlier and 
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purer days of tbe ancient British Charch, by one general 
and spontaneoas resolve of the landholders, to tbe 
support of the national establishment In faet, with 
tbe single exception of tbe oharob*rate, a small annual 
assessment, which is in its nature a tax, — the Church 
of England rests wholly upon funds provided by this 
same " voluntary principle/' To set up that principle* 
therefore, as something opposed to the churob, and to 
which the church stands in opposition, is a method of 
reasoning which must be, in the last degree, fallacious 
and deceptive. 

But it is clear that those who are at tbe present 
moment so vehement in their applause of this ** volun* 
tary principle," have a further meaning in the use of 
the words. They are not content wifh asserting the 
superiority of voluntary contributions, in religious 
matters, — ^they even venture to assert that no others are 
lawfnl,-«and that it is contrary to the very spirit and 
genius of Christianity to resort to involuntary, or in other 
words, eompuliory exactions, in aid of the purposes 
of national religions instruction. 

On the other hand we are prepared to contend, — not 
against voluntary contributions, which, as we have 
already seen, constitute the bulk of the endowments and 
revenues of the establishment, — but that, in so far as 
such contributions fall short, it is lawful and just, — 
nay, that it is even incumbent and binding on the 
government of a Christian country, to supply such defi* 
ciency out of those general and public funds which are 
levied by equal and compulsory laws upon ail classes 
of the state. 

The assumption of our opponents is, that no man 
ought to be called upon, by the authority of the legisla- 
ture, to contribute to religion or religions purposes; 
but that the matter should be left entirely to his own 
option. Of course it follows, that the irreligious are 
to be free from all necessity of contributing, merely 
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from those public revennes to which all contribute, 
inasmach as some of those thus contributing^ might not 
use, or benefit by, that establishment. In former days, 
when, at the Commonwealth, Independency was in tiie 
ascendant, no such doctrine was held, but it was de- 
clared to be the doty of the government to support and 
maintain the preaching of the gospel. And, as we have 
already seen, even at the present moment, when Dis- 
senters leave the scene of this controversy, and visit 
those far distant islands, in which their missionaries are 
placed, — they then quickly discern the lawfulness and 
the expediency of obtaining all the support from the 
ruling powers which they can possibly enlist on their 
side. 

- Their present error, in fact, seems to consist in this, 
that because the voluntary exertions of the people are 
preferable to a state provision, therefore, every thing is 
to be left to those exertions. But if this principle be 
good, why is it not to be carried into all the interests 
of the community? The spontaneous efforts of the 
public, in science and the arts, will always be of more 
value than the services called forth by the patronage of 
the legislature. Education, when taken up by the people 
themselves, will be more successful than when pro- 
vided by the state. Nay, even morals and public de- 
corum will be far more efficiently cultivated and pre- 
served, if the public at large make it their business to 
protect them, than by any possible legislative enact- 
ments. Let " tlie voluntary principle,'' then, have its 
full scope, and let science, education, and public morals 
be left alike unencumbered by any interference or 
fancied assistance on the part of the state. But if this 
appears absurd, then where is the wisdom of espousing 
such a notion in matters of religion. 

Government is intended to supply the deficiencies and 
restrain the irregularities of mankind. If every man in 
his own place and station, properly discharged his duty 
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there would be little occasion for any g^Yemmeiit or any 
legislation. Bat it is because a very large portion of man* 
kind are disposed to leave undone that which they ought 
to do, that the necessity for the interference of gpovemment 
becomes apparent ; and as a primary duty, legislation 
exacts from every man, involuntarily and by compul- 
sion, those payments which, were he rightly minded, he 
would be ready to tender as voluntary offerings. The 
language of the legislature is, — There are certain things 
which are generally useful, generally expedient, gene- 
rally indispensable : these ought to be provided for by a 
general contribution. And among the foremost of these 
stand the preaching of the gospel and the ordinances 
of religion. Without these, the state cannot be in a 
sound and prosperous condition. It is, therefore, our 
first duty to make this provision ; and if there be any one 
tbing towards which every man may fairly be compelled 
to contribute, it is this. 

But we shall gain more insight into the futility of 
this modem notion of an exclusive reliance upon ** the 
voluntary principle,'' when we come to consider, as it is 
now time to do, what is called, " the voluntary system," 
The leading feature of that system seems to be, that 
every man is to choose for himself a religion and a mi- 
nister, just as he chooses an apothecary or a lawyer. 

A modern dissenting writer, from whom we have already 
had frequent occasion to quote, thus asserts this leading 
principle of the voluntary system :— • 

" The doctrines you believe, the duties you perform, 
the ceremonies you observe, the form of church-govern- 
ment you adopt, must all be drawn pure from the Bible, 
and drawn thence by yourself.'' — *' The denomination 
in the religious world with which you connect yourself, 
and the minister to whom you entrust your soul's affairs, 
are to be chosen by yourself. No man has either a 
moral or a legal right to claim to be your religious 
instructor without your own consent." 

K 
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The fault of this whole representation is, that it 
assumes the existence of a state of things not only un- 
like, but exactly the opposite of, that which really exists, 
and that which ever has existed. 

In the writer's eagerness to throw off the yoke of 
established churches and authorized creeds, he assumes 
that mankind in general are readers of the word of 
God, impartial inquirers into ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, and competent to frame, every one for himself, 
from holy scripture, a system of doctrines, ceremonies, 
and church-government. And having assumed all this, 
he concludes that ** no man has either a moral or legal 
right to claim to be your religions instructor without 
your own consent." The inference is obvious: — ^the 
clergy of the established church, charged with the re- 
ligious instruction of our parishes, and appointed, in 
most cases, without any reference to the ** consent'' 
of their parishioners, can have '' neither moral or legal 
right'' to the oflSces which they fill. 

Unfortunately, however, for this hypothesis, the real 
state of the case is notoriously otherwise. Instead of 
mankind In general being quite prepared and qualified 
to choose or construct their own doctrines, ceremonies, 
and church-government, there exists only an exceed- 
ingly small proportion of such as exhibit the least in- 
terest in these subjects. Of the mass, the language of 
Mr. Hale, himself a dissenter, is strictly true, — 

'* In the common transactions and business of life, 
we know that an increased demand for any of its com- 
forts or luxuries will always secure an increased supply ; 
but we must proceed in an inverse ratio, when it regards 
the welfare of immortal souls. " The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.'' There is no desire in the Attiiuiii 
race for religious instruction, they are totally emerse /ram 
it; and, to speak in the political language just referred 
to, we must always overstock the market with a supply, 
before we can have reason to expect any demand." 
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Now, upon this one fact, so entirely lost sight of in 
the passage we have jast quoted, turns the whole weight 
of the argument. If men were, indeed, generally in 
the state of mind there indicated, we might, perhaps, 
admit the efficiency of the voluntary system. In that 
case, religion might, with some show of propriety, be 
left to their own judgment. But the fact being quite 
otherwise, it becomes the duty of rulers and legislators 
to do that for the people which it is useless to expect 
them to do for themselves. As the vast majority will 
never trouble themselves to ** choose'' either a '' deno- 
mination^' or a ** minister," — " religious instruction *' 
must be provided " without their consent.^' Religion, 
in short, must be brought to them, and, in a manner, 
forced upon them ; not indeed by statutes and penal- 
ties, — ^bnt by the seal and entreaties of those whom 
they have never '' chosen,^' or, in fact, in the least 
degree desired. 

Did Mr. James, from whom we have just been quoting, 
at all consider how his language would have sounded, 
if applied to the apostles and those to whom they 
preached. If true, it must be true at all times and 
under all circumstances. Imagine, then, an advocate 
for '' the voluntary principle ^' stepping in between St. 
Paul and the people of Ephesus or Corinth, and im- 
pressing upon them bis warnings, that *^ no man has 
either a moral or a legal right to claim to be your reli- 
gions instructor without your own consent ; " and that 
** the minister to whom you entrust your souls' affairs, 
must be chosen by yourself.'* Would not the apostle 
have indignantly replied, '' The gospel which is preached 
by me is not after man : for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.'' But " if any man preach any other gospel unto 
you, let him be accursed." ** And while one saith, I 
am of Paul ; and another, I am of Apollos ; are ye not 
carnal ? " 

R 2 
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The apostles seized not hold of men with bodily vio- 
lence, compelling them to hear and admit the troths 
they uttered. Neither does the Church of Eng^land. All 
that was done by them in the first ages of the Church, and 
all that is done now by the Establishment now, amounts 
to nothing more than a carrying the declarations of the 
gospel to all who can be brought to listen to them. Out 
neither the heathen who bent their ears to Paul, nor the 
people of this country who come into our churches now, 
could be said to have sent for, chosen, or elected, those 
who thus declare the word of life to them. The means 
of salvation are browght to them; they send not, nor go 
to fetch them. And the fanciful theory which we have 
been considering, — that '' no man has a right to be your 
religious instructor,'' until you have first ** chosen him/' 
is both untrue as a principle, and mischievous, as an 
obstacle to the reception of the truth, thrown in the 
path of the unthinking, by one who ought rather to be 
employed in removing stumbling-blocks, than in casting 
them in the way. 

And how, let us ask, do the dissenters themselves act, 
both with respect to men in Africa and Polynesia, and 
also to men at home ? They carry '* religious instruction" 
to those who never asked it at their hands. They even 
invoke, as we have already seen, the influence of the 
civil ruler, to give success to their exertions. Now all 
that we claim for the Church of England is, liberty to act 
upon the same principles. The establishment com- 
pels no man to receive its instructions, nor does she 
claim assent to any doctrine, save in so far ** as it may 
be proved by the word of God.'' But, acting in concert 
with the legislature, it is her aim and endeavour to 
supply, by an organized system, that religious instroc- 
tion to every part and corner of the land, which, with- 
out some general system of the kind, could never be 
more than casually and most insufficiently supplied. 

But ** the minister to whom yoa entrust the orversight 
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of your soars affairs, nmst be cbosen by* yoarself.'^ 
Tbis is declared to be an <' absolute and onalienable 
right/' as set forth in the word of God. Let us look, 
then, at the scripture authority adduced on this point, 
on which, indeed, the advocates of this system profess to 
be very confident. Mr. James's language is to the following 
effect ; " The New Testament contains, in its recorded 
facts, such general principles on the sabject of church 
gOTcmment and discipline, as are sufficiently explicit 
for the guidance of all who are willing to take God's 
word for their rule; principles which need no addition, 
allow of no alteration^ and demand universal submission.'* 
" Consider the minuteness of the directions given by 
the sacred writers on so many topics: bishops, deacons, 
deaconesses, with the qualifications of each minutely 
specified; nay, even Uie social relations; with the 
appropriate duties of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants, are mentioned; and 
the behaviour and dress of women, their hair, and the 
covering of their head, are all the subjects of instruc- 
tion.'^ Nay, we are even assured that '' Religion 
has come down from heaven, perfect in its institution, 
with laws, and doctrines, and ordinances, in which the 
wit and wisdom of man can discover no flaws, and make 
no improvements.'' 

Such is the view which these writers give us, of the 
fulness and sufficiency of the scriptural directions on this 
point. Let us proceed, then, to see how they establish their 
own system, of voluntary churches, upon the basis of the 
direct sanction and explicit warrant of this inspired 
authority. 

But here we find ourselves grievously disappointed. 
' Explicit' and ' minute' as the apostolic writers may 
have been, and doubtless were, when the Spirit judged 
it right so to guide their pens, they do not appear to 
have been so explicit on these points as dissenting 
authors are often tempted to represent them. We have 
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already confessed, for our own side of the argument, 
that the apostles^ writing in days of persecution, gave 
no instructions to Christian kings and rulers, — there 
being, in fact, no Christian kings and rulers at that 
time, or for centuries after. But we must add, that in 
so far as the constitution and government of the visible 
church is alluded to in the inspired writings, it is 
always spoken of as something bestowed upon the people, 
something provided for them ; and not as constructed or 
set up by themselves, or of their own mind or will. In 
fact, there exists not, we believe, a single passage* 
either in the Old or New Testament, which speaks of, or 
contemplates, the government, either of the state or 
of the church, as being derived of or from the people. 

But let us hear this writer's own account of the 
*^ explicit'' and '* minute" directions of holy writ on 
these points. 

The principle for which he is contending, is, '* The 
right of the people to elect their own church officers:'' — 
a principle, or rather a practice, so important in its na- 
ture and results, as to warrant the expectation, that if it 
were really in accordance with the mind of the Spirit, 
we should find, among the '< explicit'' and ''minute' 
instructions of the Apostles, some very clear authority 
for its establishment. 

Now what is his very first admission on this point : 
*' We have no express mention of a case in which it is said 
that the people chose their pastors!" A singular hiatus, 
surely, this, which is thus confessed at the very open- 
ing of the case. Singular we mean, upon the hypo- 
thesis that a perfect form of church government, on the 
congregational plan, is distinctly laid down in scripture. ' 
Yet so it is, that amidst all *' the minuteness of the 
directions given by the sacred writers on so many topics, 
— bishops, deacons, deaconesses, with the qualifica- 
tions of each, minutely specified," — there is not a single 
word on this most important part of the privileges and 
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daties of the people ! So that, in fact, while aYerriog 
that ** Religion has come down from heaven, perfect in 
its institntion, with laws, and doctrines, and ordinances, 
in which the wit and wisdom of man can discover no 
flaws, and make no improvements,^' — these writers are 
actnally obliged to take their first step by presuming a 
flaw, and attempting an improvement. 

Bat no, says the opponent, for although " we have no 
express mention of a case in which it is said that the 
people chose their own pastors,'^ still, *' as the people 
are every where represented in the Acts of the ApQstles 
as in whole or in part the elective body in all other mat- 
ters, they are of course to be considered as having the 
right to elect in this matter also.'' 

It would be as well if this writer would aim at a 
greater degree of precision in his attempts at reasl^ning. 
If we find, in the Acts, the people admitted to a voice in 
the church, only in part^ and this is the utmost that we 
shall find, — ^then it does not follow ' of course/ that 
they have the whole ' right to elect in this matter also.' 
To prove that, by the constitution of England, the Com- 
mons have a right to make laws, with the concurrence 
of the other two branches of the legislature, furnishes 
no proof whatever, that they have a right to make laws 
independently of those other two branches. But let us 
see how he succeeds in proving his assertion, that 
** the people are everywhere represented in the Acts of 
the apostles as the elective body." 

The authorities he adduces from Scripture are these : 

1. *' The people chose the two disciples to be pre- 
sented to the Lord as candidates for the vacancy in the 
apostolic college." Acts i. 15, 26. 

2. *^ The people chose the seven deacons." Acts vi. 

3. ** The people joined in the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the council at Jerusalem on the subject of cir- 
cumcision, and the decree resulting from that council 
went forth in their name also, joined with the names of 
the apostles and elders.'' Acts xv. 
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Now, of these proofs let us first dismiss the second. 
The ofiicers chosen in the sixth chapter of the Acts, ' to 
serve tables,- are not called deacons, except in the title 
of the chapter, which, as we scarcely need observe, is a 
mere haman addition. Their duties concerned chiefly 
the care of the poor, and their office resembled, in many 
points, that of the modern churchwarden or overseer ; 
as we find expressly admitted in other dissenting autho- 
rities. England being a Christian country, and the 
state consequently acting in unison with the church, 
this appointment is now paade a merely civil one, — a dis- 
tinctly spiritual office it never was. On this point, 
then, we have no dispute with the opponent. We admit 
that the people chose their own overseers of the poor, 
in the apostles' days. And among us they generally do 
so now. But all this proves nothing as to their right 
to elect their own spiritual teachers. 

Let us pass, however, to the remaining two authori- 
ties. 

The Jirst is from the first chapter of the Acts; where 
we read that, the disciples being gathered together, in 
number about an hundred and twenty, Peter stated to 
them the propriety of filling up the vacancy occasioned 
by the fall of Judas. It is added, ** And they appointed 
two," — but whether the word ** they," refers to the apos- 
tles, or to the disciples at large, is not clear. And then, 
after appointing these two, '* they gave forth their lots, , 
and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles." 

And this is adduced as " an election by the peopUt" 
Why ! the very prayer offered up at once disproves the 
supposition. '' Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of all men, shew whether of these two thou hast thosen*" 
Surely, if men go to the inspired record for '* explicit" 
and '* minute directions" on church government, they 
ought not to treat those directions, when they think they 
have found them, in this trifling and regardless manner. 
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If this passai^e does really convey to ns divine instrnc* 
tion,—- clear, ^* explicit, andminnte direotions/' touching 
the election of ministers ; why do not dissenters them- 
selves obey it? Why do they not, like the apostles, draw 
lots for their ministers? Why do they not ask of God to 
'< shew whether of the two he ha* chosen ? '* What is the 
ase, where is the sense or propriety of going to scrip<- 
tare for instructions, and then adopting only sach parts 
of those instroctions as prove palatable to oar own tastes 
and predispositions ? Here is their example from scrip- 
tare, in which a select body of only one hundred and 
twenty of Christ's personal friends and disciples, meeting 
to consult on the vacancy of a single apostle, — yet ven- 
ture not themselves to fill up the office. They present 
the matter to God, and by prayer request him to de- 
clare his choice. And this, says the writer before us, 
clearly proves that the people of every church ought to 
elect their own ministers I 

But even when he has thus leaped to a conclusion 
answering his purpose, his difficulties are not yet at an 
end. " We difier," says he, '' as to the best mode of 
applying this to practice ; some thinking that the whole 
body, subscribers as well as communicants, should have 
the right of choice ; others, that only the communicants 
should have this privilege.'' So that here is a positive 
scripture rule, most '< clear, minute, and explicit in- 
structions," and yet you cannot yourselves agree as to 
the meaning of them. Nor is your difference of opinion 
'a trifling one ; — one section of you thinking, that out of 
a church of ^ye hundred subscribers, only one or two 
hundred, being communicants, ought to vote; while the 
other party is for admitting the whole ^ve hundred seat- 
holders, — the half of whom are, most probably, only 
nominal Christians, — to a voice potential in the choice 
of a Christian minister ! Yon have, then, what this 
writer calls '* a right and practice clearly deducible 
from the records of the New Testament,'' and yet when 
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it is << clearly deduced/' yoo cannot tell what it is f 
or even agree among yoarselves so far as to say, whether 
the whole of a congregation, or only a small section 
of that congregation, ought to exercise this important 
right ! 

Let us, however, proceed to the third proof. '' The 
people joined in the deliberations of the council of Jeru- 
salem, and in the decree which went forth from that 
council.'^ Acts xv. Now what were the facts of thin 
case? A question having arisen at An tioch, touching 
circumcision, it was determined (Acts xv. 2.) *^ that 
Paul and Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem, unto the 
apo$tles and elders, about this question/' On their arri- 
val at Jerusalem, '< the apostles and elders came together 
to consider this matter/' And having come to a decir 
sion, it is said, that '' it pleased the apostles and elders^ 
with the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas. And 
they wrote letters by them after this manner; The 
apostles, and elders, and brethren, send greeting, &c/' 

The amount of the whole, the real bearing of the 
passage, is easily understood. When the Privy Ck>nncil 
of England, the nobles and the great officers of state, 
assemble to proclaim the accession of a new king, they 
always call to their aid '* certain of the citisens of 
London/' But this adds nothing to the legality or 
force of the transaction, nor does ii strengthen the title 
of the king. It is nothing more than an exhibition of 
sympathy and fellow feeling; an acknowledgement that 
the people have a lot and part in the general body. 
So of ** the brethren," in the council of Jerusalem. 
Nothing is said to them when the council itself is de- 
scribed. Paul and Barnabas go up ** unto the mpeethe 
and elders,*' and being come, ** the apostles and elders 
meet to consider the matter." Nevertheless, when the 
decision has been come to, ** the brethren " are made ac- 
quainted with it, and their oonourrence is supposed and 
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expressed; althoagh, as should be remembered, not a 
word is said of their votes having been taken, touch- 
ing the decree issued on the subject matter before them. 
Nay, in the very next chapter, this adjunct, is omitted, 
and we are told that *' As they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were 
ordained of the apo$iUt and elders which were at Jeru- 
salem.'^ Acts xvi. 4. 

Here, however, as in the former instance, we must 
ask why, if the opponent appeals to this case of the 
council of Jerusalem, does he not adopt the whole of 
the precedent, and admit the whole of the instruction 
which the record offers ? He chooses to refer to this 
occurrence for a particular object, but he will not see 
it in any thing beyond the one fact which answers his 
purpose. '' The brethren/' are spoken of, as concurring 
and joining in a certain decree. Therefore--it is argued, 
but somewhat strangely, — ^the people ought to elect 
their own ministers. Rather a bold conclusion to draw 
from such premises, surely ; especially when it is con- 
sidered that nothing more than coneurrenee, — ^nothing like 
independent acting on the part of the brethren, is to be 
found in the whole narrative. But this is only a part of 
the case. Let us not shut our eyes to the remainder of 
the passage. We have here, let it be observed, a decree, 
— at least so yourselves call it, — and a decree made at 
Jerusalem, for the governance of the church at Antioch. 
And yet you tell us, in another part of your book, that 
<< the government and discipline of a church are entirely 
within itself." Indeed we know that this is one of the 
first principles of the Independents or Congregationalists, 
and that their very name is derived from that notion. 
But how, then, can you send us to the 15th of Acts for 
an authority, when you yourselves wholly repudiate that 
narrative as a precedent. The apostles and elders and 
brethren met at Jerusalem to lay down a rule or law for 
the church at Antioch. Are we to imitate them in this 
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matter? '< No/^ says the opponent, ** tfae government 
or discipline of every congregational church is entirely 
within itself. Neither a Convocation, nor yet a Parlia- 
ment, nor yet an Assembly of Divines, can legislate in 
I^ondon, in any matter touching my chapel at Birming- 
ham." And still he can refer without hesitation to this 
15th chapter, the authority of which he thus refuses to 
acknowledge, and can attempt to draw from its narra- 
tive just so much of an inference as suits his own par- 
pose ; neglecting or refusing, all the while, to receive 
^the most obvious lesson taught by the whole chapter, 
because that lesson would be opposed to his precon- 
ceived notions of independency. Such is the way in 
which scripture is usually dealt with, not by this author 
only, but by dissenting writers in general. 

And yet, after all, the very position which he attempts 
thus rashly and uncandidly to establish upon these pas- 
sages of scripture, had been already surrendered by 
writers of better judgment than himself. Mr. Conder, 
for instance, in his elaborate defence of Nonconformity, 
thus expresses himself: '^ It is readily admitted, that 
dissenting controvertists, in attempting to make good 
every ramification of their system, have occupied posi- 
tions hazardous, if not untenable ; and that divine right 
and scriptural law have been, on all sides, too eagerly 
pressed into the service of hypothesis. An instance of 
this occurs in the stress injudiciously laid upon those pre' 
cedents in the New Testament^ which are usually held to 
be in favour of the right of the people to elect their own 
pastors. The truth is, that the circumstances attending the 
formation of many of the primitive churches, did not allow of 
such a right being called into exercise," 

Strange, then, it must appear to every one, that after 
this candid acknowledgment, made, too, by an anther 
well-known and valued by Mr. James, — he should still 

1 Conder on Nonconfonnity, p. S31 . 
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attempt to reconstraot this abandoned argoment, and to 
build up that which mast cramble to pieces in his 
hands. 

But from these weak attempts to establish " the right 
of the people to elect their own ministers/' npon scrip- 
tural aathority, — there being, as it is confessed, no one 
case to be found in the whole New Testament in which 
the people did so elect, — from these vain attempts, and 
more weak and ineffectual attempts we have never seen, 
— the writer under review hastens away to shelter him- 
self under mere human authorities ; averring, as he quits 
the subject, that '' the whole tenor" of scripture esta- 
blishes this right of the people. 

This bold assertion, however, cannot be looked upon 
in any other light than that of an attempt to conceal the 
weakness of his case under the cover of a decided tone 
and a confident bearing. Something was plainly neces- 
sary to preserve such an array of scriptural proofs as 
he had produced, from working the destruction, instead 
of the establishment, of his argument ; and this some- 
thing he endeavours to supply by a sweeping averment, 
that ** the whole tenor ** of Scripture is on his side. 

'* The whole tenor of Scripture," however, may always 
be easily proved, by adducing a fairly selected collation 
of single texts or passages. This the opponent had 
already tried to do. He had arrayed against us two 
passages from the Acts, neither of which, even by infe- 
rence, established his case, and one more,. which had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter ; and here his 
magazine of scriptural proofs was exhausted. And yet 
after this display of weakness, he essays to cover his 
retreat by talking of '' the whole tenor of scripture;"-^ 
he having failed to produce so much as one solitary text 
in direct proof of his argument ! 

But he cannot be allowed thus to escape. Having 
examined his specific proofs, and shown their irrele- 
vancy to his position, we will now show him something 
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more of '^ the general tenor of scriptare/' and prove 
to bim how utterly unfounded is the assertion, that it 
favours '' the right of the people to elect their own 
ministers/' We shall simply quote a few texts with- 
out remark. 

'' Take heed to all the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you ovet^seet's," Acts xx. 28. 

'' For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
ordain elders in every city/^ Titus i. .5. 

** The things which thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful meuy 
who shall be able to teach others also.'' 2 Tim* ii. 2. 

** Thou hast tried those which say they are apostles, 
and are not.'' Rev. ii. 2. 

'* I have a few things against thee, because thou sufferest 
that woman Jezebel, who callest herself a prophetess, 
to teach." Rev. ii. 20. 

*' Now we command you, brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after 
the tradition which ye received of us.*' 2 Tliess. liL 6. 

^* Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, putting 
me into the ministry." '* This charge I conmiit to thee, 
son Timothy." 1 Tim. i. 12, 13. 

We find, also, St. Paul giving Timothy various direc- 
tions as to the choice of bishops, deacons, &c, — in 
order, as he adds, ^' that thou may est know how to 
behave thyself in the house of God," signifying, there- 
fore, plainly, that the selection and appointment of 
these ministers rested with him. He adds also, the 
admonition, *' lay hands suddenly on no man ;" — counsel 
which could have no meaning but this, ** make no 
hasty choice of persons for the ministry." He farther 
says, *< against an elder (or presbyter) receive not an 
accusation, but before two or three witnesses." See 
1 Tim. iii — v. 

We have here, then, not two or three instances, merely. 
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bat many different passages of the apostolic writings, in 
wfaieh ministers are spoken of as ckosen hy, and retpon-^ 
tihle unto, the apostles and their snooessors. But not 
one instance do we find, either of a minister ckoien by 
the people, or of a minister responsible to the people. 
Thas much for *' the whole tenor '' of Scriptare. Its 
bearing may be described as follows ;•« 

1 . '* There is no express mention of any one case in 
which it is said that the people chose their own pastors; " 
— So confesses Mr. James. 

2. " The trath is, that the eircorostances attending 
the formation of many of the primitive eharches, did not 
allow of sach a right being called into exercise ; " — So 
explains Mr. Conder. 

3. Bot, on the other hand, there are many passages 
containing the most distinct and clear intimations; tbat 
both the first choice and appointment of the ministers 
of the earliest Christian eharches, and their after-snper- 
intendance, lay with the apostles and those who they 
deputed to exercise that power. 

We trust, therefore, that we shall hear no more of 
^* the whole tenor " of scriptare being in favour of the 
popular election of ministers; — an assertion which is 
of that class of controversial immoralities with which a 
Christian writer shoald have nothing to do. 

But, leaving this part of the subject, we must address 
ourselves, for a few moments, to the minor questions, 
of the practice of the church in the earlier apes ; and of 
general expediency and utility. 

The first of these points is unsafe ground for a dis- 
senter to attempt to take. We may admit without much 
hesitation, that, under the authority and oversight of the 
bishop, and subject in some measure to his veto, popu- 
lar elections seem to have been common in the first cen- 
turies of the charch. But our opponents seem to wish 
to use history as they do scripture, culling from it so 
much as suits their argument, and disregarding all the 
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rest. If the history of the early Christian Churches is 
to be referred to, and if the practice of those charches 
is to constitute our rule, then with what consistency 
can dissenters continue their opposition to diocesan 
episcopacy, which is at least as apparent in every page 
of the Church's history, as is the use of popular elections. 
One consistent course, surely, our opponents ought to 
take: either to close up the volume of history alto- 
gether, or if they appeal to it as furnishing authorita- 
tive evidence, then to admit at once the episcopal order. 
The one-sided use of the practice of the early church 
cannot be tolerated : either it has weight in both cases, 
or in none. 

We proceed, therefore, to the remaining point, of uti- 
lity and general expediency, which will terminate our 
view of this part of the subject. One observation, 
however, ought to be made at starting. It is this : the 
Church of England is no more opposed to popular elec- 
tions, than she is to voluntary contributions. The only 
difference between her and the dissenters is, that she 
does not limit herself to either the one or the other. The 
dissenter will have none but voluntary contributions ; 
none but popular elections. The church, on the other 
hand, willingly accepts of voluntary contributions, and 
objects not to a choice of the minister by the people : 
But, seeing that there is little probability of voluntary 
contributions proving sufficient for the object, she avails 
herself of the aid of the landholders, in the shape of 
tithe, and of that of the state, in the shape of rates. 
And when the lord of a manor provides, out of his estate, 
the whole maintenance of a regular minister of the 
gospel, she leaves with him, under the superintendanoe 
of the bishop, the selection of that minister. This is 
the real nature and character of our law of patronage. 
When the people have bought the advowson of their 
living of some former owner, they elect; — when they 
have built or endowed some chapel or lectureship, they 
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elect ; — ^bot when the whole stipend comes oat -of the 
estate of the squire of the parish, then that sqaire of the 
parish generally possesses the right of appointment. 

But let as look, for a few minates, at the principle 
laid down by Mr. James, in these words ; — 

'' The denomination in the religions world with which 
yoa connect yonrself, and the minister to whom yon 
entrust the oversight of yonr soal's affairs, are to be 
chosen by yourself. No man has either a moral or a 
legal right to claim to be your religious instructor 
without your own consent/' 

Now, at the very first enunciation of this principle, its 
almost inevitable impracticability forces itself on our 
notice. Do we not perpetually hoar, when yacancies 
occur in dissenting congregations, of different parties 
espousing different candidates. The dispute is settled, 
we suppose, in most cases by an appeal to numbers; in 
some by an appeal to legal power, or physical force. 
But in either case, what becomes of the dissentients, 
whether many or few? On Mr. James's princi- 
ple, — and that principle has, we well know, often 
worked this result, — they must immediately retire, and 
form a new congregation under the minister of their 
own choice. He tells them, in the most unequivocal 
language, — *' The minister to whom you entrust your 
soul's affairs must be chosen by yourself. No man can 
claim to be your religious instructor without your own 
consent/' There is nothing left for them, then, but to 
secede, and to set up, under the candidate of their own 
choice, a *' church" of their own. As to submitting to 
the decision of the majority, as is frequently done, that 
is a plain and entire departure from the principle as- 
serted. It is '* entrusting your soul's affairs'' to one not 
'* chosen by yourself." It is submitting to a '^ religious 
instructor" who has been appointed ** without your 
own consent." If the principle be worth anj^thing, it 
ought to be steadily adhered to ; though, indeed, we 
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should then see the congregations ef tire dissenters 
perpetnally splitting and dividing, as often as new 
elections occurred among them. 

One reflection naturally presents itself in this place: 
In all the apostolic writings we are continually meetiBg 
with the strongest censures on schisms and divisions. 
Now to an earnest and thorough-going advocate of the 
*' voluntary principle/' these passages most appear 
either inscrutable or unmeaning. According to that 
principle, as expounded by Mr. James, the Christian 
not only mayj but *' nrnstj" '* draw Arom the Bible," hit 
doctrines, his duties, his ceremonies, and his ohturcb 
government. He '' must" do all thisybr himself. And 
his church and his minister must equally be ehosea by 
himself. 

Surely, upon these principles it is not easy to see how 
there could be any such thing as schism ; or how any 
hlameahle division could arise. All that a schismatic 
could be charged with, would be merely constructing 
his own doctrines, (of course he would say from the 
Bible,) and preferring his own choice of a minister to 
the choice of other persons. Both which, on Mr. James's 
principle, he was not only entitled, but even hownd to 
do. The sin of schism, therefore, becomes a nonentity ; 
or else we are driven to conclude that there is some 
material discrepancy between the '* voluntary principle," 
and the views of the apostles. 

This innate tendency to that endless division which 
the apostles were so earnestly desirous of repressing, is 
fully admitted by dissenting writers themselves. The 
Eclectic Review speaks of what it calls an *■ ultra inde- 
pendency,' which it describes as existing among them, 
*' of which it may be truly said, that it wholly wants a 
principle of adhesiveness, and that its tendency is almost 
to infinite divisibility. Such a church is a polypus which 
may be divided again and again, and as often as the sepa- 
vation takes place, puts forth a head and becomes an 
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Individual performing the Yarions offices of the spe- 
cies/' ■ ''Our dissent is itself fraught with dissent y and 
breaks into distinct masses^ as often as any excitement, 
local or general, puts the body in motion."* 

This principle we may, therefore, at once pronounce 
without the least hesitation, to be one which St« 
Paul, St. Peter, or St. John would not have counter 
nanced. It leads, inevitably, to perpetual divisions ; — < 
while their unceasing aim was, to exclude every person 
so inclined ; and every thing which at all tended 
to such a result. 

But, after all, this very principle, however loudly and 
emphatically it may be put forth by dissenting writers, 
is, in most cases, suppressed or neutralized in their prac- 
tice. Were it not so^ indeed, as we have just observed, 
their divisions would be endless and interminable. It 
is Yery well to talk of '* popular election," and of the 
minister being *' the man of the people's choice," — but, 
in a great majority of cases, these theoretic declama- 
tions bear not the least resemblance to the facts which 
actually occur. Let us endeavour to approach the sub- 
ject more closely, and to look into the practice of the 
appointment of ministers, both in tiie church and among 
dissenters, as it really exists^ with a view to a fair 
appreciation of each. 

In the church, as we have already observed, there 
is, in the first place, a fixed and settled legal main- 
tenance provided for the minister of every parish, out 
of the land. And the law has evidently considered 
that he who pays has the best right to appoint. The 
lord of the manor, or the landlord of the parish, is 
evidently the person paying the minister, inasmuch as 
the tithe is nothing else than a diversion of a portion 
of the rent to religious purposes, which portion would 
otherwise find its way into bis own pocket This landlord 

1 EekcHe Smkm, 8^t. ISfli . • lUd. 
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or owner of the parish, therefore, is the party to whom 
the law entrusts the right of appointing that minister 
whom, in effect, he pays. But there is this check oo 
his appointment,— that he can only confer the office on 
one who has signed the articles of the church, and has 
undergone examination by a bishop, as to his fitness for 
the ministerial office ; nor can the appointed individual 
enter upon his office but by again solemnly and pub- 
licly declaring his agreement with the doctrines of the 
church. We may be told that unworthy and improper 
individuals will sometimes break through all these 
barriers. The fact is doubtless so ; but against such 
things what provision can be made. If the system be 
good, — and good in the main it is, — surely the neglect or 
crimes of individuals can furnish no valid argument 
against it. 

Some considerable alteration, however, has been made 
in the original state of things, by the separation by sale 
or otherwise, of advowsons, from the estates to which 
they were originally attached. Whether this has worked 
beneficially or otherwise, cannot be hastily determined. 
The original platform of the system was that which has 
been just described, and this has been the chief varia- 
tion from it. 

In many subsequent additions to the main outline of 
the establishment, " the voluntary system*' has been, 
in some degree, adopted. Some few parishes have, by 
purchase, or otherwise, become their own patrons. In 
such case the election of the minister is far more really 
and extensively popular than it ever can be among the 
dissenters. The same remark applies to many lecture- 
ships. Besides which, we have divers proprietary 
chapels, the appointment of whose minister is with a 
number of managers or trustees. Such is, on the whole* 
a view of the system now in operation in the Church of 
England. 
But we must now speak of that which obtains among 
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the Dissenters. In theory, as we have already seen, 
every man is taught to consider, that *' the minister 
to whom he entrosts his soul's affairs, mast be chosen 
by himself; " for that '* no man can claim to be his reli-* 
gioas instructor without his own consent.'' 

In practice, however, the system is found to differ as 
widely as possible ; Mr. James himself being our witness. 
In one of his former works, he uses the following 
language : 

« What is the deacon of some of our dissenting com- 
munities? — the patron of the living, — ^the bible of the 
minister,— and the wolf of the flock; — an individual, 
who, thrusting himself into the seat of government, 
attempts to lord it over God's heritage, by dictating 
alike to the pastor and the members.*'' 

In truth, this theoretic notion, that the minister is to 
be the object of the free choice of all the members, is 
about as impracticable a fancy as ever entered into the 
head of a human being. Who cannot see, that on the 
occurrence of a vacancy, and often long before, some 
person or persons, not the whole church, must search 
for a successor. There are probably several deacons ; 
and each of these follows his own course, and perhaps 
fixes on his own candidate. Parties begin to be formed, 
and votes to be mustered, and all the strife and cabal- 
ling of a popular election generally flows in. Let us 
again hear Mr. James's evidence. 

** When a minister is removed, the choice of a suc- 
cessor always brings on a crisis in the history of the 
(vacant) church. No event that could happen can place 
the interests of the society in greater peril." '* Distrac- 
tion and division of churches have frequently resulted 
from the election of ministers." At this '* perilous 
crisis, " " secret canvassing," " cabals, intrigues, and 
the most disgusting tyranny takes place.'' ** We have 

1 *' TheCktnh MmbtnP GuUie,** Snt edition, 19mo. p. 148. 
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been accased of wrangliQs; about a teacher of religion, 
till we have lost our religion itself in the aifray ; and 
the state of many of our congregations proves that the 
charge is not altogether without foundation." 

Such is Mr. James's account of the evil operation of 
the system of popular elections. The fancy, too, that 
the minister chosen, is, after all, the choice of a ma- 
jority of the people, is clearly seen tp be a delusion. 
Mr. James himself calls the deacon of the dissents 
ing churches, in the passage we just now quoted, — 
'' the patron of the living." In another place he de* 
scribes the conduct of these, whom he calls ** lord* 
4eacons." He proceeds to observe that *' they soon grow 
tired of the man whom they chose at ^rsi with every de- 
monstration of sincere and strong regard/' ^* His opinion 
is received with no deference, his person is treated with 
no respect, and in presence of some of his lay tyrants, 
he is only permitted to peep and mutter from the 
dust." 

Such is the working of ^* the voluntary system,*' ac- 
cording to the statements of one of its leading advocates. 
It injures alike the concord and spirituality of th« 
people, and the independence and usefulness of their 
minister. Is that '* blight of patronage" which dissen- 
ters describe as the very bane and disgrace of the esta- 
blishment, chargeable with grater evils than these? 

And how strangely did Mr* James, on another occa- 
sion, exclaim, <* Let the Voluntary Principle have room, 
and you will have the world redeemed, and the ckurek 
harmonized** 

Such eulogies drive one to look to the actual facts of 
the case. Take the following specimen, borrowed from 
the columns of a provincial newspaper, and furnishing, 
we apprehend, a fair sample of the country at large. 

'' We demand, fearlessly, what meeting-house has not 
been desecrated by scenes of violence, clamour, and 
contention ? Rodborou^h ! — Are the placards of the factioa 
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yet torn down fron ovr walls? Aie the bitter words, 
the fierce speeches, the anboly sayings, — not whispered, 
bat shouted on a Sabbath within that edifice, sunk in 
obliTion. Well, thmi, Pmanmnek. What, Painswickl 
Are the doors mended-^-tho pews repaired->the marks 
of damage obliterated since that anti-christian battle, 
where the merits of rival preachers were decided by 
blows, not by qaalificati<His« Look at BUey T What, at 
Ebley. How many weeks have elapsed since Ebley 
was the very fomm of party passion ? Where are the 
individnals who then packed the seats, and by retaining 
them, decided the question of minislenal capacity! 
Shall we be told to tnm our eyes to WoUon ? To Wotton, 
where Rowland Hill was hissed when he took part with 
his nominee ! To Uiey^ where the obnoxioas minister 
was stormed while he oiBciated — the doors burst open, 
and himself forced to make a hasty retreat? To IloH" 
eamb ; where dtissension has become a proverb, and the 
term 2t«r, a bye-word ? But we forbear adding to the 
list.» " 

In another pcurt of the kingdom we meet with the 
following:-^ 

^ On the last day of tiie late Assises at Lewes, an 
indictment was tried, the King v. Jenner and others^ 
arisiog out of a riot in a dissenting meeting-house at 
Alfreston, Sussex. It appeared that a chapel had been 
bailt by subscription, thirty years since, at Alfreston, 
the afiairs of which are managed at church meetings* 
Hr. Betts had been shepherd of this flock for nineteen 
years, when the deacon contrived to raise a cabal 
against him, and he was at last deprived of his office, 
at one of the church meetings. His successor was an 
old simple man, who had been a day-labourer, and 
afterwards reeeiver of toll at a turnpike-gate. To this 
successor Mr. Betts dtd> not choose to resig^n the pulpit ) 
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and accordiDgly, on the Sabbath on which Mr. Sandys 
was to do duty, Mr. Betts provided himself with a 
peace-officer, by whose staff of office he hoped to retain 
possession of the cure of souls. The other party, how- 
ever, procured a number of sturdy countrymen, in 
smock-frocks ; and the battle for the pulpit raged with 
great violence for some time,*' &c. &c.* 

Scenes of this kind are unheard-of in the Charcb of 
England, save in those cases in which ** the voluntary 
principle " has been introduced among us. Now and 
then a broil and a dissension is heard of— but only as 
a consequence of some popular election. So much for 
the operation of this vaunted *' voluntary principle/' in 
*^ harmonizing the church.'' 

Remarks, however, are often made on the practice 
which has too much increased of late years, of bring- 
ing livings into the market, and dealing with them 
as mere purchasable property. It is to be wished that 
this practice could be rendered less common, by being 
rendered less easy. A greater degree of strictness 
might perhaps be advantageously introduced. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten, that the pro- 
perty actually sold is neither more nor less than a 
certain annual income derived from tithes; that it 
concerns this income only, the ministerial office being 
neither bought nor sold, nor at all brought into the 
transaction ; and that whatever bargain of this kind may 
be effected beforehand, no person can actually take pos- 
session of the living, and become the minister of the 
flock, until the Bishop has been satisfied of his actual 
fitness for the office. It was but the other day, thftt 
one of our prelates, apprehending deficiency in the 
case of a young man who had been presented to a 
living, gave him notice of an examination. The candi- 
date shrunk from the ordeal ; and thus the utility and 

I WaMfUld Journal, Jtai. 6, \9ii* 
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efficiency of the rale was made apparent. It is not, then^ 
the office of the ministry that is made matter of sale ;— 
it is merely a certain landed endowment, tenable only 
by one who has previously been admitted to that office, 
having passed throagh the episcopal examination. 

Bnt it is idle to talk of the sale of livings, as if it 
were peculiar to the chnrch. We can hardly take np a 
dissenting magazine, without meeting with sach an- 
nouncements as these ; — 

'* A large chapel to let, or the lease to be sold 
situated in a great tkoraughfare and papulouM neighbour'' 
hood. Enquire of Mr. W- ■, Regent's Circus, 

Piccadilly/' 

** To be sold by auction ; a chapel situated in a po* 
pulous vicinity ; offering very lueraiive advantage* in the 
hands of a well-condueted proprietorship. Particulars 
to be had of Messrs. M and Co." 

Thus we find, that in the present trafficking age, a 
certain or probable income, capable of being transferred 
from one person to another, will frequently be made a 
matter of bargain, whether among churchmen or dis- 
senters. The chief difference is, that in the church no 
purchase of this kind can make a man a clergyman, 
without the previous examination and approval of the 
bishop. While, among dissenters, a man has only to 
find the money to purchase a meeting-house, and he be- 
comes, if he so pleases, *' a dissenting minister" at once. 

In concluding this part of the subject, we must 
advert, for a few moments, to one topic which is con- 
stantly, and we conceive most unjustifiably, pressed by 
our opponents into their service. We quote again from 
Mr. James : 

** For the thousandth time, we refer to the primitivb 
AGE of Christianity, and remind the advocates of estab- 
lishments that Christianity established herself on the earth 
before a single monarch drew his sword or stretched 
forth his sceptre in her cause; and from the hour that it 
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was decorated with the purple, and entiiMmed vpon like 
seat of the Caesars, it lost in purity what it gained ill 
power, &c." 

We shall merely notice the second of these two aile* 
gations, by qaoting from another dissenting antiioritjy 
but of rather higher rank than Mr. James— namely, 
from Dr. Pye Smith — ^the following complete refiitii* 
tion: — 

'* Let us not, with servile credulity, repeat the twesty 
times told cry, that the christian religion flourished in 
extraordinary purity and power, and shone brightly fa 
the beauty of holiness, till it was adopted and inoeiw 
porated into the imperial institutions by Constantine. 
From the days of the apostles themselves, it began to be 
invaded and perverted: and, after the death of the 
apostle John, the departures from scriptural purity wen 
rapid and fearful. Besides dangerous errors in the pri* 
mary doctrines of the gospel, we find many corruptions 
in discipline and order, long before the close of the thifd 
century. Observances and ceremonies, snatched up 
from the abrogated Judaism, and even imitations of 
heathen rites, were obtruded upon Christians. Ambi* 
tion, usurpation, and the love of worldly pomp showed 
themselves in many ways. Efforts to obtain dondnion 
were zealously made, and the spirit of persecution 
was displayed, among the primitive pastors and their 
churches." 

*' Constantine, a rude soldier, and deeply infected 
vrith the vices of military despotism, though an able 
statesman, pretended not to be a judge of christiaa 
questions ; but he trusted to the learned and supposed 
pious men who pressed their advice upon him. His ge- 
neral measures, I must venture my humble opinion, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, were for the moet 
part highly commendable. That worldly men now pro* 
fessed Christianity, in order to further their personal 
and party interests, was not chargeable upon him. Thai 
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wonld Jiaye been the ense, had Constentine been a prae* 
tical and eonsistent believer, upon even the purest plan 
of what we consider scriptural religion." ' 

But the point to which we wish more immediately to 
refer, is the first of the two allegations inclnded in the 
passage quoted from Mr. James ; to wit, that ** Chris<> 
tianity established herself on the earth before a single 
monarch stretched forth his sceptre in her cause.'' The 
phrase '' established herself^" is tainted with a fault 
which we shall presently have to notice. The assertion^ 
however, with which we have to do, is, that Ghristiaaity 
was established in the earth before a single sovereign or 
ruler lent his aid in her cause. 

It was so : — but in what sense do we use the words. 
Jt is a mere trick io controversy to attempt to gain an 
advantage over your adversary by changing the sense ii| 
which a word is used. 

Christianity, before the time when the civil ruler 
began to lend his aid, was *' established in the earth,'* 
precisely as the faith of Johanna Southcott is now 
'' established " in England. Let us not be misrepre-* 
sented, or accused of profaueness, as though we likened 
or compared the two religions. The one is the gift of 
God, and was planted in the earth by the miraculous 
operation of the Holy Spirit. The other is the work of 
Satan, and is planted and kept up by the diabolical 
operation of his angels. 

But when we are told that *^ Christianity established 
herself,'' we must be allowed to observe that the sam^ 
thing might with equal force be alleged of many 
heresies and false religions, and with equal truth. '* The 
voluntary principle*' is generally appealed to by every 
heresiarch or propagator of falsehood, and seldom is it 
invoked in vain. 

The real question, however, is, and the question which 

1 « The NecMritM qf RMgUnn,** ke, 8¥0. p. 39, 40. 
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is only evaded by sach vague phraseology as this, — was 
the charch so established as every lover of God and man 
would wish it to be ? The idea men are now accustomed 
to affix to the word '' establishment/' is that of some- 
thing so framed and planned as to be commensurate with 
the spiritual necessities of the people. Now when Mr. 
James tells us that *' Christianity had established itself/^ 
does he mean to say that it had made any such pro- 
vision as this? To say that it had '* established itself" 
just as any other sect or persuasion might do, is doubt- 
less true, but amounts to nothing. 

Now the fact, so far from being as Mr. James would 
by this general phraseology represent it, happens to be 
exactly the reverse. In every age " the voluntary prin- 
ciple'' has been found efficient only in raising up reli- 
gious societies and congregations in the towns and 
cities ; but powerless with reference to that greatly pre- 
ponderating proportion of the human race which is 
scattered over the face of the open country. In every 
age nothing has been done towards the efficient and 
general <' establishment ** of Christianity, until the work 
has been undertaken by the civil power. 

When the advocates of the voluntary principle deal 
in such sweeping averments as they are accustomed 
to use, touching '* the triumphs " of Christianity in the 
earlier ages, they must surely presume upon our entire 
forgetfulness of all ecclesiastical history. The whole 
current of authentic record runs the other way. Every 
page which records the actual " establishment" of 
Christianity in the various regions of the earth, tells us 
of the employment of the civil power in this work. We 
will add a few passages of this kind ; first recalling to 
mind a few lines already quoted from Dr. Chalmers. 

" All the devices and traverse movements of the 
many thousand missionaries who, during the first three 
centuries, lived and died in the cause, failed in their 
accomplishment. I beg yon to recollect that fact» be-* 
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cause it is one of capital importance in the argument 
for a religions establishment — that, notwithstanding the 
high endowments, the political endowments — notwith- 
standing the advantages of highly-gifted men, and 
though bordering on the ages of inspiration, yet all the 
movements in the first three centuries did little more 
than plant Christianity in the cities of the Roman 
empire. And that is the reason why the term '* heathen'' 
is synonymous with that of '< pagan," which signifies 
^* a countryman ; " it was because the great majority of 
the countrymen (those who lived in the country,) were 
still in a state of heathenism. These men did much in 
the way of spreading the gospel externally, but they 
left much undone in the way of spreading it internally. 
They had Christianized the thousands who lived in 
cities; but the millions of pagans, or the peasantry, 
who were yet unconverted, evince the country to have 
been a great moral fastness, which, till opened up by an 
establishment, would remain impregnable. 

'* Now, this very opening was presented to the ministers 
of Christ when the Roman emperor, whether by a move- 
ment of faith, or of philanthropy and patriotism, made 
territorial distribution of them over his kingdoms and 
provinces, and assigned a territorial revenue for the 
labourers of this extensive vineyard ; and so enabled 
each to set himself down in his own little vicinity, the 
families of which he could assemble to the exercise of 
Christian piety on the Sabbath, and among whom he 
could expatiate through the week in all the offices 
of attention and Christian kindness/' 

Such is the bold and unanswered averment of this 
great writer, as to the *' establishment'' of Christianity 
within the empire. And the testimony of Mosheim, 
touching the general difi'usion of the gospel, especially 
in those countries which lay beyond the boundaries 
of the Roman empire, is to the same efi'ect. 

The zeal and diligence with which Constantine and 
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bis successors exerted themselves in the caase of Chris- 
tianity, and in extending the limits of the charch, pre* 
vent oar surprise at the number of barbarous and an- 
dvilized nations which received the gospel. It appears 
highly probable, from many circumstances, that both 
the Greater and the Lesser Armenia were enlightened 
with the knowledge of the truth not long after the first 
rise of Christianity. The Armenian church was not, 
however, completely formed and established before this 
century : in the commencement of which, Gregory the 
son of Anas, who is commonly called the Enlightener, 
from his having dispelled the darkness of the Armenian 
superstitions, converted to Christianity Tiridates, tiie 
king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In 
consequence of this, Gregory was consecrated bishop 
of the Armenians, by Leontius, bishop of Cappadocia, 
and his ministry was crowned with such success, that 
the whole province was soon converted to the Arian 
faith." » 

*< A certain woman was carried into Iberia as a 
captive, during the reign of Constantino the Great ; and 
by the grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkable 
sanctity of her life and manners, she made such an 
impression on the king and queen, that they abandoned 
their false gods, embraced the faith of the gospel, and 
sent to Constantinople, for proper persons to give 
them and their people a more satisfactory and complete 
knowledge of the Christian religion." * 

The narratives of the establishment of a Christian 
church in Britain, under the fostering care of Ethelbert 
and Bertha his queen; in France, under Clovis; and 
in Germany, under Charles Martel, would too much 
extend this chapter. But in these and a variety of 
other instances, it was clearly seen that the power and 
authority of the civil ruler was aniformly called into 

1 MoAtim*» Eec, Hitt, cent iv. ch. 1. > Ibid. 
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exere&ie by God in his proTidence, to do that which 
eoald scarcely, under existing circamstances have been 
otherwise done. 

Let it then be distinctly understood) that the efforts 
of the first preachers of the gospel succeeded only thus 
ftur, that they ** established '' Chiistianity, as a sect, or 
persuasion, in most of the great cities of the Roman 
empire. But all the myriads inhabiting the open conn- 
try still remained pagans ; as did all the nations beyond 
the limits of the empire. And thns did matters con- 
tiaiie, till the civil power, becoming Christian, recog^ 
niaed the necessity of using the means at its disposal, 
both in oovering the territory under its own dominion 
with an organized system of Christian instruction, and 
also of nsing its influence in spreading the knowledge 
of the gospel in other lands. All this appears to the 
advocates of the voluntary system to have been wrong 
aad injurious. But to this error, if it were an error, do 
we owe, under God, the spread of Christianity over the 
world, and its establishment in our own country. And, 
in precisely the same course, we must again remark, 
do even our modem dissenters themselves tread, when, 
in distant and unchristianised lands, they come to find 
themselves in a similar position. 

In fact this latter point, — of the incompatibility of 
missionary enterprizes with a strict adherence to ** the 
voluntary system," — is most fully conceded by a late 
dissenting writer of some eminence. He tells us that 
" it is notorious that the London Missionary Society 
did not originate with the Independents, although now 
chiefly supported by them ; but iu very constitution wa$ 
at variance with strict independency/* > He fully explains 
this assertion, by remarking that independency, or the 
" voluntary system," " recognizes no authority that 
should send forth missionaries. It presupposes a con- 

1 Two LsUen b» * FiatJuttiHa,* p. 113. 
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gregation calling forth and choosing a minister, before 
any minister can be appointed to a local charge. It 
makes no provision for the support of the missionary 
or itinerant All that has been done, therefore, by 
oongregationalists, has been done by means of specific 
societies or associations, having no connection with 
their system of charch polity, and acting, in many 
respects, at palpable variance with it. For the mis* 
sionary is not elected by either of the people to whom 
he is sent, or by any other church, but is appointed 
by a Council, Board, or Committee. He is an ordained 
officer, yet is neither bishop nor deacon. He is a recog* 
nized minister of the church of Christ, yet not a 
minister of a particular church. He is not independent 
and irresponsible, but accountable to a board of direc* 
ors, and subject to oversight/' 

The same writer adds, that if all this * may be recon- 
ciled with the scripture model, then Congregationalism, 
from which this institution is foreign, cannot be identic* 
fied with the primitive model.'^ 

And not only are these departures from the standard 
pf ' independency ' and ' the voluntary principle,' found 
in the case of foreign missions ; — but they meet us even 
in our own villages. The same writer that we have just 
quoted, furnishes us with an instance, in this depart- 
ment also. 

'^ I take that of a minister (whom I have in my mind 
lit the moment) supported by a county-mission ; he is 
appointed by that body; he serves three churches,*^ 
that is, in three distinct villages he has a small number 
of communicants, who form in each place a separate 
church ; he is pastor of all ; he acts as such in the go- 
vernment of each society ; and he preaches at each place 
once every sabbath. Now let us see what we have 
here. Here is patronage or foreign appointment, — ^per- 

i Tvo Letttn h * Fiat JtutUia,* p. lis. 
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haps lay-appointment, as the committee of the mission 
mig^ht consist at the time more of laymen than of min- 
isters; here is episcopal saperintendence and control, 
for, to the minister, the members of the said committee 
are in the place of an ecclesiastical superior ; to them 
he is acconntable, and by them he can be removed : 
here is plurality, three churches under one bishop ; or, 
if they are coosidered as one church, (which in the 
case I am contemplatin{^, they are not,) then we have 
a church consisting of persons who do not meet to- 
gether in one place. Here is single duty ; here is 
** endowment,'' in the form of an annual grant from a 
fund not raised by the people who are instructed ; that 
is, there is such extra assistance afforded the minister, 
in addition to what is raised by the voluntary prin- 
ciple, — assistance so important, that, if it were with- 
drawn, the man must remove, and the people perish. 
This instance shows that, however the theory may de- 
mand popular election to the pastoral office, support 
exclusively by voluntary , offerings, and the freedom 
of churches and ministers from foreign control, — yet 
there are cases in which the advocates of these prin- 
ciples depart from them all ; yes, and their departure is 
sanctified by the circumstance, that a benevolent and a 
holy expediency demands it; that thus they can secure a 
sum of good which an adherence to system would sacri- 
fice or prevent.*' 

Thus, then, we see, that whether in foreign or in home 
missions, " the voluntary principle," instead of being the 
most efficient and expedient mode of action, must actually 
be wholly abandoned before any progress can be made. 
It is so abandoned by the missionaries sent out by the 
dissenters to the Southern Ocean and to other places. It is 
so, the eminent dissenter just quoted being witness, even 
among us, here, in their ** home missionary" enterprises. 
And if, in all such cases, this principle is of necessity 
laid aside, we may be quite sure that it never formed 

M 
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part of the system or code of the primitire charches ; for 
their whole object and operation was of a missionary 
character. Bat why should we take so extensive a re- 
trospect, or prove in a variety of ways what is too no- 
torious to require even a tittle of evidence. Who does 
not know that the whole theory, or rather fancy, however 
fair it may seem in the eyes of some, is altogether an 
invention of modern date; — an invention wholly an- 
known to the earliest and purest Christian churches ; 
equally so to the Reformers, whether of Germany or of 
England ; and equally so to the Puritans and leading 
nonconformists of the last two centuries. 

The very term of which they are now so fond, was 
wholly unheard-of till within the last dozen years. 
' Utilitarianism' in polities, and the ' voluntary prin- 
ciple' in religion, sprang up contemporaneously. Their 
origin was one, and their object is also the same. The 
drift of each is to pull down, to sweep away, all esta^ 
blished institutions, and to leave us nothing bat a bare 
and naked waste, in which 'every man, free from the 
dominion of kings, or lords, or priests, should be left 
at perfect liberty ^* to do that which was right in his 
own eyes." 
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CHAPTER YII. 



ON THB STANDARDS OF THE CHURCH} HER RITUAL; AND 
THE OBJECTIONS ADVANCED AGAINST THE LATTER. 



The tMikeriMd tendency of all human iostitations 
and all baman societies towards deterioration, has 
BUKver heea^ nor can ever be, denied, by any writer 
woKtby attenticHi. The history of the Christian church 
estaWisbes the fact of such a tendency, by evidence 
vJttch leaves no room for a moment's doubt. Let any 
one compare the second century of that history with 
the first, and the third with the second, and the 
operation of this downward tendency is seen in the 
staongest light; while a farther progress only famishes 
farther illustration of the fact. In later times the same 
tendency has been equally apparent. The new effu- 
sioii of divine light aod divine influence which was 
gmnted at the period of the Reformation, speedily 
beoame dimmed and weakened, (under the permission 
o£ the All-wise) by the same deteriorating influence. 
The first and second centuries of the Reformed Churches 
o£ Europe merely repeat the same history of corrup* 
tkon and decays which had been recorded of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Asia in the first and second centuries 
after the advent of Christ. And in each portion of 
history, the facts are the same ; a pure and holy faith 
revealed fEom heaven ait fimt ; then, by slow but pro- 
gressive steps, is that faith corrupted by human addi- 
tions and Satsoiic perversions. Thus has it always 

H a 
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been, and thus will it ever be, antil haman natare 
ceases to be corrupt and corrupting, and Satan is per- 
mitted to tempt and perrert no longer. 

Such being the case,— and that it is so, admits of 
neither doubt or denial, — is it not surprising to find 
writers among the dissenters who declare " the church" 
to be '' the conserrator of the Christian ministry ; " — 
meaning by " the church," merely the men and women 
who are members of ** voluntary churches!" 

There is something almost revolting in the tone and 
language latterly adopted among dissenters, — of which 
this is an example: '' The churchy* — ^that is, the in- 
dividual members of dissenting churches, — ** the eonr 
servator of the Christian ministry!*' Why, this sounds 
very much (like another expression quoted and extolled 
by Mr. James in his former work ; in which he spoke 
of an ''experiment now carrying on" in America, — 
'' whether the church of Christ had virtue^ and/wrtfy, and 
energy enough to support itself!" In such language 
as this it seems too much forgotten that the church is 
nothing, and can do nothing, without divine aid ; — that 
that divine aid is not granted, like the tides or the 
seasons, in a regular never-ceasing supply, but is fre- 
quently, either in whole or in part, withdrawn; — and 
that all history proves, that when that divine influence 
is so withdrawn, the church has imther virtue, nor 
purity, nor energy enough to '< support itself" for even a 
single hour. To call '* the church," therefore, — ^mean- 
ing thereby the individual men and women who com- 
pose the church, — '* the conservator of the Christian 
ministry," is, we feel convinced, a tone and style which 
both betokens and fosters an unsound state of mind. 

But let us look, for a few moments, at the principle thus 
offensively put forward. The ground taken by the church 
of England is this ; — Seeing and feeling the operation 
of that deteriorating tendency of which we have spc »ken, 
she has thought it wise and expedient to do whatever 
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Appeared possible, with a view to connteracty as far ai 
night be, the workings of iDtemal cormptioD, and to 
check the recession of diTine truth from her precincts 
and domains. In attempting this, she has wisely nsed 
one tendency of human nature to counteract another. 
Some men are too apt to be caught with novelties; 
others, she knew, are greatly wrought upon by their 
▼eneration for what is ancient. If some delight in 
throwing off the yoke of old ideas and principles,— 
others are much led by their natural respect for what 
is authorised and established. She has therefore framed 
and set up, and surrounded by the highest human sanc- 
tions, a pure and scriptural standard of doctrine, and 
all the needful formularies connected therewith. Clothed 
with all the authority and weight derived from long 
establishment, this standard presents a formidable bul- 
wark against the encroachments of error and corruption. 
In the form of creeds and articles, demanding subscrip- 
tion, it provides all the safeguard that human foresight 
can devise, against the admission of persons of unsound 
principles into the ministry of the church. And by a 
liturgy and formularies deeply imbued with scriptural 
truth, it furnishes the best possible antidote to such 
errors as might either creep into, or spring up within, 
the precincts of that institution. 

The utility, and even the necessity, of some such 
standard or rale of faith has been repeatedly recognized 
by dissenters, in their earlier and better days. In the 
times of Howe and Bates and Owen, it was common for 
the trust-deeds of their meeting-houses expressly to 
provide that the ministers appointed '' shall hold the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England ; ^* and the 
Court of Chancery was called upon, not long since, to 
interpose its authority, and to prevent the violation of 
such a provision. And even in the present day, a like 
necessity was recognized and acted upon, when the trust- 
deed of Highbury College was made expressly to pro- 
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vide, '' that the stadents shuM be Protestast Difiwenter» 
of the cong^regational or independeiit denoraioatioiiy 
holding the doctrines hereinafter $et forth." '* The toIvd- 
tary system/' however, as it is bow explained, abhors all 
** imposition of oreeds or articles of faith," and declares 
" the charch," t. e. the men and women of the charch, 
to be '^ the conservators of the Christian ministry/' 
Let us ask, then, how this system has answered, m 
those cases in which it has been left to the members 
of the charch, without any restriction from standards 
of this kind, — ^to choose, with the most entire freedom, 
their own ministers, and, by a necessary oonsequeiioOt 
their own doctrines. 

The Eclectic Review, one of the joamals which advocates 
most strenaottsly '^ the voluntary system," has already 
answered this question, in its publication of February, 
1832, by the admission of the followinf^ fact, — that, out 
of 258 Presbyterian congregations in England, 335 are 
now Unitarian. In other words, in a body of between 
two and three hundred churches, originally orthodox, 
as large a portion as eleven-twelfths have lapsed into 
grievous and fatal error ; and that merely by the na« 
tural operation of the principle of deterioration ; allowed 
as it was, full scope, by the notion that '* the ohnieh," 
or rather the people^ were the best *^ conservators of the 
Christian ministry.'' Such has been the result of expe- 
rience, in our own country and in our own times. 

In America, we have various examples of a similar 
kind. Boston, one of the spots in which religion most 
flourished, had, a century since, many prosperous Chris-* 
tian congregations. But " the church " was there taken 
to be " the conservator of the Christian ministry," and 
in the course of thirty or forty years, Boston beoasM 
almost wholly Socinian ! 

Probably it may be rejoined, that Boston has aiiiee 
that period shared in the late revival of religion in 
America, and has now many faithful ministets, and 
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■laoy oHhodox coDf^regations. It may also be added, 
tbat the Presbyterian ch arches in England are im- 
proving, and that some of tliem have been recovered 
back to the ranks of the orthodox faith. Admitting 
these things, we must remark that they do not in the 
least affect oar argument. The position we have advanced 
is this — and we hold it to be undeniable — that decay 
and deterioration constitute a part of the common law 
oC all things human, and of Christian churches as well as 
of other human associations ; while every revival or dis- 
play of fresh energy in the cause of truth, is the sole 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the effect of his life-giving 
influence. The improvement, therefore, which is ad-* 
mitted on all hands to have taken place in the church 
of England within the last fifty years, we do not attempt 
to use as in any way strengthening our argument for 
establishments. Nor can we admit, on the other hand, 
that the same fact, as far as it is true, of the dissenting 
or the American churches, can be fairly adduced as a 
proof of the value of the " voluntary principle.'' God has 
graciously vouchsafed to ** visit his inheritance with a 
gracious rain,'' and to '* refresh it when it was dry;" but 
for either of the contending parties to claim that divine 
effusion as the result of their own ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, would be quite as foolish and as profane, as it 
would be for one farmer to value himself above another 
with reference to the more advantageous weather he had 
'enjoyed, as though the rain and sunshine were contrived 
or elicited by his own superior skill ! 

On our side of the argument let us avoid this irreve- 
rence. Let us give God the whole glory of the great 
improvement which is discernible in the state of the 
established church. But, on the one single point of 
safeguard — of barriers against declension, we hold it to 
be perfectly legitimate to point out the difference between 
established and voluntary churches, and to claim for 
the former, when well constituted, the superiority which 
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SO clearly belongs to them. We have seen by the case 
of America, and by that of a large body of the ** vol on- 
tary churches" of this country, that declensions and he- 
resies will creep in and gain possession. On the other 
hand, whatever single instances of individual heretics 
may be pointed out, as scandals in the church of Eng- 
land, thus much is clear, that the institution itself has 
found the benefit of its sound and scriptural standards, 
as preservatives against such declensions. It has never 
been said of her, as of Boston, *' she has become Soci- 
nian." It has never b^en said of her congregations, as 
of the Presbyterian churches of England, '* eleven- 
twelfths of them have fallen from the truth." Amidst 
the worst times and the most unfavourable circam- 
stances,' a correct outline, a fair ** form of godliness/' 
has been preserved in her, and by her means. The 
Spirit of life and of all holiness can alone supply the 
more essential part. But among the voluntary charches, 
as we have seen, even the form has been lost, and the 
very outline effaced . The inference appears to as un- 
avoidable. 

But we have now to advert to the objections advanced 
against the Ritual of the church. These concern, — ^1. 
The lawfulness of forms of prayer; 2. Their expediency: 
and, 3. certain blemishes said to exist in those made nae 
of in the Church of England. 

1. Of the lawfulness J on scriptural grounds, of fonns 
of prayer, we apprehend that little doubt can re- 
main, if the Bible be but candidly consulted. Set 
forms of worship are expressly dictated by Ood him- 
self in Deuteronomy xxvi. 5 — 10 ; Numbers vi. 23 ; x. 
35, 36. And many of the Psalms, composed under 
divine inspiration, are evidently forms of pablic wor- 
ship ; especially, for instance, the 46th, 47th, 48th, 
67th, 115th, and the 135th and 136th; in which latter 
there is also all the '' repetition ** which is sometames 
charged upon our Liturgy as a fault. Christ himself 
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lecognizes the same practice, ia the form which he him- 
self gave to his disciples. It is aseless to attempt, as is 
sometimes done, to evade this latter case, as if the 
Saviour had merely instructed his disciples what to 
pray for. That kind of instmction is recorded in many 
other parts of the gospels. Bat the passage at Luke 
xi. 2, runs explicitly thus, " When ye pray, say, * Our 
Father , Sf^c* ^' Language so clear ought, surely, to ter- 
minate this part of the discussion. 

But the lawfulness of forms of prayer is virtually 
admitted hy dissenters themselves; — for though they 
reject them in prose, they freely use them when in 
verse. Nor is this a matter of necessity, as some allege. 
For the purposes of praise, the Psalms and other similar 
passages of scriptures, either chanted as they stand in 
the Bible, or sung in a close and almost literal verse 
translation, of which there are several, would abun- 
dantly suffice. But to these the dissenters have chosen 
to add a great number, not of thanksgivings merely, 
but of prayers in rhyme. We do not object to the prac- 
tice; but it is plain that what may lawfully and properly 
be done in verse, cannot be illegal and improper in 
prose. 

2. On the comparative expediency of forms of prayer, 
as weighed against extempore prayers, we are willing 
to admit, at once, that that is most expedient which is 
hesU Properly speaking, indeed, both are forms* 
Neither flow spontaneously from the worshippers. In 
either case they follow and adopt the language of the 
minister. Generally speaking, too, the petitions offered, 
Sunday after Sunday, and the order in which they are 
offered up, are in each case the same. It is said, 
indeed, that there is more scope for variety, and for 
adaptation to existing circumstances, in extempore peti- 
tions, — but this objection is started by those who have 
not sufficiently considered the great comprehensiveness 
which so remarkably characterizes our Liturgy. The 
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real questioD, we apprehend, Uierefore, is merely, whioli 
is, in common experience, found to be the be§t. And 
that is a point which the highest dissenting authorities 
have already decided in our favour. 

Mr. James himself complains that " the brethren who 
lead our devotions (in dissenting churches), are so on/- 
rageously long and dull," ** We are often prayed into a 
good frame, and then prayed out of it again,'* ^ '* Many 
ministers spend so much of their time at public meet- 
ings, and in gossipping from house to house, that their 
sermoru are poverty itself, or the mere repetition of tko 
same sentiments in the same words," Their prayers, ob* 
viously, must be of the same description. 

Another dissenting writer says, '* The mode of oon* 
ducting the devotional part of our worship is not always 
so solemn nor methodical as may be desired. Some- 
times it partakes of an odious familiarity ; at others, tec 
much of grimace. What is called preaching in prayer 
should always be avoided ; and to hear the Deity ad- 
dressed, as is sometimes the case, in scraps of poetry^ is 
quite insufferable.'' ' 

But let us hear, on the other hand, the opinion enter- 
tained by dissenters themselves of our Liturgy ? Robert 
Hall declared that '' the evangelical purity of its senti- 
ments, the chastened fervour of its devotion, and the ma^ 
jestic simplicity of its language, have combined to plaee 
it on the very 6rst rank of uninspired compositions." 
And the leading dissenting periodical acknowledges 
that the church <' puts into the lips of the people a 
language of devotion unrivalled in majesty, beauty, 
propriety, and comprehension.''* 

Our choice, too, be it remembered, is not between 
these admirable forms of prayer, and the eloquent 
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aad perhaps more Yaried petitions of a Heary or a 
Payson. It is only occasionally that men of such a 
spirit and of such gifts are sent among as. We cannot, 
therefore, adopt as a rule, that which oocnrs only as an 
exception. The real question is, whether taking the 
Miual average of ministers, many of whom can afibrd to 
their people nothing better than '* poverty itself, or the 
mere repetition of the same sentiments in the same 
woids," and who are consequently just as likely to 
** pyvy tkmr hearers out of a good frmmej" as into it,— the 
question, we repeat, is, whether a Liturgy, eyen though 
presenting little new on each succeeding Sunday, is 
not on the whole to be preferred to this average supply 
of extempore prayers, which, if sometimes appearing 
more profitable, at others must be a hindrance rather than 
an aid. And when that Liturgy possesses such excel- 
lence as to obtain from the most competent judges, even 
among modem dissenters, such testimonies as those just 
quoted, — the question certainly seems to present itself in 
such a form as to remove all grounds of hesitation. It 
was, probably, from this view of the whole question, as a 
balance of advantages and of imperfections, and as re- 
quiring a weighing, not of good liturgioal forms against 
good extempore prayers, but of good liturgical forms 
against the av«ra^e of extempore prayers, — ^that the great 
legislator of the Genevan church declared most explicitly 
in favour of a liturgy. *' I strongly recommend," says he, 
*^ that there should be a fixed form of prayer and ecclesi- 
astical rites, from which it should not be lawful for the 
pastors, in ibe discharge of their office, to depart. There 
ought to be an established oatechism, an established 
mode of administering the sacraments, and also a public 
form of prayer. '^ ' Such was the deliberate judgment of 
this great man ; doubtless concluding it more likely that 
eoBtempore effusions should fall below, than that they 
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flhoald rise above, the tone and excellence of a good 
and well* selected liturgy. 

We must now, however, proceed to the consideration 
of the positive charges brought by dissenters against our 
liturgical forms, as containing in them several things ab- 
solutely erroneous and mischievous. These charges 
concern certain expressions in the Burial Service, some 
in the office of Baptism, some in the Visitation of the 
Sick, and some in the Ordination Service. 

We may class them ail together ; for the same fault, 
if fault it be, pervades the whole of these offices. And 
that fault is, the elevation of their tone and standard* They 
are framed for saints, and not for the worldly-minded 
or the reprobate. They are Offices of the Churchy and 
are meant for members of the church only, and not for 
the careless or profane. 

Considered in this point of view, the very language 
which is so vehemently exclaimed against, constitutes 
one of their chief beauties. They speak of ChristumSf 
and for Christians, and they speak in the language of 
faith and assurance. In the Office of Baptism, for 
instance, which is one of the principal stumbling* 
blocks with dissenters, the parents are first besought to 
call upon God, '^ that of his bounteous mercy he will 
grant unto this child that thing which by nature he emM" 
not have, that he may be baptized with water and the 
Holy Ghost," &c. They are next exhorted, '* Doubt ye 
not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that he will favour- 
ably receive this infant ; " and then they are led to pray, 
in this earnest faith, '' Give thy Holy Spirit to this 
infant, that he may be bom again," &c. 

And, then it is, that after all this, the church, not 
admitting the idea that the prayer of faith can be offered 
up in vain, or that the promise of the Lord, ** I will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
the offspring," can be invoked without effect, assumes 
the spiritual birth of the child, and addresses the 
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parents with the enconragiog words, ** Seeing now, 
dearly beloved, that this child is regenerate, and grafted 
into the body of Christ's church." 

And in ail this, the fault and the blame, if fault 
there be, lies not with the church which dispenses, 
but with the unworthy recipients of the sacrament* If 
prayer is made with the mouth only, if faith be pro- 
fessed without being exercised, then, indeed, no benefit 
can be expected from the ordinance. But how can the 
church provide for this state of things? How can she 
prepare a fit and proper form of prayer for those who 
come merely to imitate prayer? How can she provide 
an appropriate ordinance for those who are destitute of 
that faith, without which all ordinances are alike vain 
and unprofitable. 

The same view may be taken of the oflice for the 
Sick ; and of that for the Burial of the Dead ; and of 
that for Ordination. The absolute necessity of faith 
and repentance is ever put in the most clear and pro- 
minent light. To the sick person declaring his faith 
and penitence, pardon is pronounced in the strongest 
terms, bat not in stronger terms than those of Scripture. 
In the Ordination Service, after the candidate has de*" 
(^ared himself to be "moved by the Holy Ghosf to 
take upon himself the office of a minister, then does the 
Bishop lay his hands upon him with prayer : and not 
believing the office to be a mere empty form, he de- 
clares the impartation, in that ordinance, of the gift 
and graces of the Holy Spirit,' in a more especial 
and plenary manner. As to the usual objection to the 
Burial Service, it most not be forgotten that the 
original phrase '* Hope of resurrection," was altered 
into the more general one, of '^ Hope of the resurrec- 
tion," in order to obviate that very criticism in which 
dissenters still persist. In fact, when do dissenters 
themselves, over the graves of their own members, omit 
to express at least a general hope, whatever the char 
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acter of the deceased may have been? And if tiiey 
cherish a hope at all, to what can that hope have 
reference, bat to the resurrection? 

And while the forms of the church, — which, though 
constructed for saints, are yet often invoked by tlie 
eareless and unbelieying, — may be and doubtless often 
are, abnsed to the self-deceiving of those who thus 
invoke them ; this is an evil not so much attaching to 
them as to human nature. Men will always cling for 
refuge to forms, whether in the church or out of it. 
And in one respect there is greater harm and danger 
in the practice of dissenters, than in that of the church. 
Nothing contained in a public and general form off 
prayer can be taken to be especially applied to an 
individual case. Whereas the extempore prayers of 
dissenters have a natural and necessary reference to 
particular persons and events. And how often, among 
dissenters, has an unsatisfactory and even an awfoJ 
death-bed been misrepresented and softened down by 
the false tenderness or interested bias of the attendant 
minister, to the deep and lasting injury of the friends 
and survivors. This is a temptation which is perpetually 
recurring, and which is especially attendant on the use 
of extempore ministrations. 

But while we thus attempt to hold an even balance 
in this matter, we are willing and ready to admit, that 
some desirable alterations might be suggested in tiie 
services of the church, which might both remove scm* 
pies from some conscientious minds, and prevent evils 
which may occasionally result from misapprehension of 
the real meaning of the services. On these points, honh- 
ever, we may enlarge more fully in a future Essay. 

Another point to which we must briefly refer, in this 
place, is that of dueipline, '' The want of adequate 
provision for the purity of communion," and '* the 
total want of discipline," are two of the grounds 
stated by Mr. James, as justifying dissent from the 
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established charch. The snhject — for though divided 
Id form, it is essentially one, — ^well deserves oor serioos 
consideration. 

One leading fact, then, which it is important to bear 
in mind, is this : — ^that both the Charch and the Dis* 
senters prafew to exercise discipline, and to cultivate 
parity of communion. In other words, this is the prin- 
ciple on which they both alike proceed. The main 
difference lies here, that in practice, the Charch has 
allowed her discipline to be entirely relaxed and dis- 
used; while the Dissenters still maintain at least an 
appearance of it. The question is, which is the most 
beneficial plan of the two? At first sight, the advan- 
tage inay seem to rest with that which attempts some- 
thing, rather than with that which is wholly inert ; but 
it is not difficult to call to mind many cases in which a 
partial attempt to carry a principle into practice, has 
produced worse results than if it had been left in entire 
oblivion. In the present case we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the no-discipline of the Church of England 
is preferable to the half-discipline of the dissenters. 

In the Charch of England then, as her laws are at 
present administered, the adheuon of any individual to 
her communion is entirely bis own act. The Church, 
by her ministers, does as little as possible in the way 
of endorsing his pretenrions to the character of a 
Christian. On arriving at years of discretion, the youtii 
presents himself for confirmation. He is examined 
chiefly on one point, — namely, bis acquaintance with 
tile outlines of the Christian foith. It seems to be coa- 
sideied perfectly inadmissible that he shall be received 
into tiie Christian church, without a competent know- 
ledge of the great truths of the gospel. On this point, 
therefore, an examination takes place* But, on the 
more important, but interior and personal question,-~of 
the actual reception of divine truth into the heart, — no 
inquiry (as far as we are aware) ordinarily takes place. 
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Ascertaining merely that no gross ignorance exists, but 
that the catechumen is properly acquainted with the real: 
nature and extent of the obligations under which he is 
about to place himself, the examining clergyman dismisses 
him, leaving the point of sincerity or insincerity, in the 
professions which he offers and desires to make, entirely 
between his conscience and his God. Thus receiving 
confirmation, it is next open to the young professor to 
present himself at the Lord's table. Here, too, no in- 
vestigation of his inmost soul takes place. The Church, 
having warned him in the most solemn and awful 
manner possible, of the great sin and danger of eating 
the body of Christ unworthily, proceeds to offer no 
obstruction, but presumes the sincerity of his profes- 
sions, and allows him to draw near, and to become a 
partaker. 

Now among the dissenters an attempt is made to 
draw a stricter and closer line. All their members, 
says Mr. James, '^ are admitted upon a credible profes- 
sion, previously and carefully inquired into, both by 
the minister and some of the more intelligent members 
of the church." '' Our churches," continues the same 
writer, ** are formed on the principle of true conversion 
being requisite to membership, and none are admitted 
but upon an inquiry into their faith and practice/' 
** None are admitted to our communion, but upon satis- 
factory evidence of personal piety."^ 

A great distinction, then, is apparent here. The 
Church, as we have observed, endorses none of her 
members. They profess, and she receives their profes- 
sion ; and nothing more passes. If any of her memben 
are deceived as to their state and prospects, they are 
self-deluded. She asserts nothing of Uieir personal 
standing and condition; only constantly declaring in 
all her formularies, that those who repent and believe, 
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and those oniy^ will be saved ; and leaving tiie personal 
question of the sincerity of each man's belief and repen- 
tance, between himself and the Great Searcher of hearts. 
And yet, although this is most clearly the posture she 
assumes, she is gravely charged, by some dissenting 
writers, with '< practising a most extensive and ruinous 
delusion upon the souls of men/' This delusion, thus 
charged upon tiie Church, as if the crime were hers, 
consisting wholly in this, that men will still, after every 
warning, join themselves to her communion, and delude 
themselves with the idea that by this mere external ad- 
hesion their eternal safety is ensured. 

But if this charge can be brought against the Es- 
tablishment, merely on the ground of her passive re- 
ception of those who approach her altar with a fair 
profession, what is the aspect with which the Dis- 
senting system meets us? The plan of a close and 
strict inquiry into the ** true conversion" of each 
member would be an admirable one, if it were so 
carried into effect as to form churches of those, and those 
only, who were so ' truly converted.' But is this the case ? 
Nay, is it the case in even a tolerable proportion of 
instances ? We fear not. We can look round various 
congregations of dissenters, and see them constituted 
much as our own communities are constituted. There 
is the usual proportion of worshippers of mammon, 
among the seniors and the middle-aged ; and the usual 
proportion of the followers after worldly vanities, among 
the young. Nor can we find, upon the application of a 
' respectable man,' for admission into the church, that 
there is any of that closeness of personal inquiry which 
is just the distinguishing excellence to which their 
system lays claim. 

But how should we expect this real;, scriptural disci- 
pline to be enforced under the ' voluntary system.' In 
how large a proportion of these churches, (in neariy all 
situated in country towns) does the chief support of 
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* the interest/ and the greater part of the minister's sa- 
lary, depend upon two or three, or perhaps onlj one, 
family of tolerable opulence ; generally that of one of 
the leading tradesmen of the place. The head of this 
family is commonly the deacon, and Mr. James has 
given him the title of ' Lord Deacon/ With all hia own 
family, then, and all the connections of that family, by 
marriage or otherwise, how can that searching scrutiny 
be looked for, which constitutes the boast of dissenting 
writers? Mr. James himself asks, '' What is the deacon of 
some of our dissenting communities?" and then answers 
— '' be is an indivldoal who, thrusting himself into the 
seat of government, attempts to lord it over God's herit- 
age, by dictating alike to the pastor and the members ; 
who thinks that in virtue of his office, his opinion is to be 
law in all matters of church government, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual ; who upon the least symptom of oppo- 
sition to his will, frowns like a tyrant upon the spirit of 
rising rebellion amongst his slaves/' Such is the des- 
cription given, and by one whose evidence is not to be 
gainsaid, of the characters of some of those whose im- 
mediate office it is to preserve Christian discipline. 
And upon persons like these must it not unfreqaently 
fall, to make ** careful inquiry " into the '' true conver- 
sion'' of those who ask admission into their churches! 

But there is another difficulty which ought not to be 
overlooked, which the *' voluntary system" itself places 
in the way of all such impartial and honest inquiry 
into the characters of those who are candidates for 
admission. 

There are few, very few, of the dissenting churches, 
whose ministers do not feel that their salaries are 
scarcely adequate to their wants. And yet their dea- 
cons and managers, if applied to on this point, would 
dilate on the difficulty of raising even this scanty stipu- 
lated sum, and on the burden which the deficient sub- 
scription threw upon their own resources. 
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Sorely, then, remenberiBg that the great use of dis- 
cipline is, to keep the world (and not the po&r world, 
bat the rich world) oat of the charch, — it most be 
obvloos to every one, how directly soch a state of 
things as this, operates against tiie possibility of pre- 
serving correct discipline. Take an individoal case. 
The members of a femiily of some comparative opalence 
join themselves to, the congpregation. They pay largely 
for their sittings ; and they contribote freely to the cha- 
rities connected with the place. Some of the branches 
of the family then propose themselves for admission to 
the cborch. To admit them will probably tend to gain 
a still larger eontribotion to the scanty fonds of the 
dknrch; to exclude them may operate, by offending 
tbem^ to deprive the society of the assistance which 
they now afford. We pot it to the consciences of the 
members and managers of dissenting churches generally, 
whether the customary scrutiny into the marks of ' true 
conversion,' is in such circumstances as these, ordina- 
rily conducted with sincerity, honesty, and an impartial 
forgetfulness of the pecuniary bearing of the question. 

We profess not to be very intimately acquainted with 
the secrets of dissenting churches ; but some instances 
of the kind have come under our actual observation, 
and we can honestly say that in every case which has 
been attended with such circumstances as we have 
above alluded to, the " careful inquiry ** has been a 
mere useless form, and sometimes even a farce ! 

Now it ought to be remembered, that a discipline 
which professes gpreater purity than usual, and fails of 
this parity when brought into exercise, is far worse than 
no discipline at all. It is most imp<Hrtant, we admit, to 
preserve a clear and strong line of demarcation between 
the church and the world. But every thing depends on 
that line being drawn correctly. If it be so drawn as to 
comprehend within its sphere a large portion of the 
world, and thus, instead of distinction, to create con* 
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fusion, it woald obviously be far better if it were obli- 
terated altogether. 

The question y then, as it at present stands, is not, as 
most dissenting writers will tell us, between a tolerably 
good state of discipline in congregational communities, 
and none at all in the establishment ; — ^it is rather be- 
tween a good system of discipline, suffered to fall into 
disuse by reason of the difficulties attending its enforce- 
ment, — in the Church of England — and a different and 
inferior system, so acted upon among dissenters as to 
tend more to confound than to distinguish those whom 
it is its professed object to keep apart. 

In the Church of England, we repeat, the adhesion and 
profession of a man is solely and entirely his own act. The 
Church, indeed, in ail her services, speaks of him and 
to him as a Christian : but she only uses this language 
on the strength of his own repeated professions of true 
faith and repentance : and she continually warns him of 
the danger of hypocrisy and self-deceit. Still, she pro- 
fesses no examination into, and pronounces no jadg- 
ment upon his own individual case ; but leaves his sin- 
cerity in his professions between himself and his God. 
If deceived, the deception is wholly his own, and the 
Church is clear of any participation in it. 

But with the Dissenters the case is different. That 
there is a large admixture of worldly men in all their 
churches, their own writers freely confess. If even a 
deacon can sometimes deserve the appellation which Mr. 
James gives him, of '^ the t&o(^ of the flock,'' what must 
that flock be, over which he has had the rule, and of 
which he has had the selection ? 

And yet every single member of a dissenting church 
can say to the world, and can whisper to his own sonl, 
in the words of Mr. James, — ^* My case has been cmre- 
fully inquired into. I belong to a church which is 
formed upon the principle of true conversion being requiiiie 
to membership, and into which none are admitted but 
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«jMm «n inquiry into their faith and practice, I have 
made a credible profession^ and, acoording to tiie judgment 
of the pastor and deacons, have given satisfactory 
evidence of personal piety." 

Here, then, it is plain, we have something more than 
a mere admission upon a fair profession. The society 
here, by the act of admission, joins and coincides in the 
declaration made by the applicant, that he is really a 
sincere Christian, — that he is a '< traly converted '* cha- 
racter. If, therefore, any delusion exists in the case, 
the society is a party to that delusion. The man may 
say, — ^when on his death-bed his conscience awakes to a 
view of his real standing; — ' I was self-deceived, it is 
tnie» but you all aided in the deception. You told me that 
you had scrutinized and examined my case, and that I 
had all the marks of true conversion. You helped to 
lull my conscience, to quiet my fears, and to keep me 
in a state of slumber up to this dreadful moment! ' 

Remembering that all this is actually now going on, 
and that not in a few, but in a multitude of cases, we 
wholly demur to the claims of the dissenting writers, 
that their churches are, in the point of discipline, in a 
ffLX better state than those of the establishment. We 
again repeat, that a strict line of demarcation between 
the church and the world is most desirable, but that if 
such a line is not or cannot be preserved, it is better not 
even to profess to make the attempt. 

How, then, can we contemplate the difference existing 
on this point, between the Establishment and those who 
have withdrawn from her pale, as furnishing any solid 
ground for dissent. The advantage, as far as the prin- 
ciple, the platform, of communion is concerned, is with 
the church ; and as far as the practice goes, it is cer- 
tainly not in favour of the dissenter. 

In fact, the failures and sbort-comings which exist, in 
this respect, among dissenting churches, grow naturall y 
and necessarily, as we have shown, out of their system 
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itself. Whereas nothing essential is needed, in the 
charch, bat a giadaal and gentle enforeement of pastoral 
authority. We coald point to a parish in which, 
without any onerous assumption of power, all that is 
really desirable is, without the least difficulty, fully ac- 
complished. The clergyman there beholds himself sar- 
rounded, when at the table of the Lord, by from 150 to 
200 communicants, *' not one of whom," to use his own 
words, '' would he wish to turn away." And how is this 
degree of purity attained. Simply by the proper use of 
pastoral visitation. Whenever any one who has not 
before attended, or of whose internal character the 
minister entertains any doubt, —is found to present 
himself at the holy communion, he immediately receives 
a special visit from his pastor, with a view to a elose 
and serious inquiry into his fitness to be there received. 
Nothing more is necessary. Faithfulness and earnestness 
on the part of the pastor, does the whole ; while the cer- 
tainty of this visit has the inevitable effect of keeping 
back all those who feel themselves unable to meet hi« 
piercing scrutiny. Thus is it in one parish, perhaps in 
many others ; and thus might it be in all. How much 
better than the deacon's examination, the formal letter, 
and the admission by vote, now customary among dis- 
senters ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE VARIOUS OFFICES OR DEGREES IN THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. 



Descending, now, from the general principles by which 
this g^eat question ought to be primarily governed ; we 
come to speak of certain points objected to by dissenters, 
in the Internal Ectmomy of the Church of England. 
Among the foremost of these will be found, the ministers 
or officers of the church, which are ''multiplied,'' say 
dissenting writers, " beyond all scriptural precedent." 

The styles and titles of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans^ 
Archdeacons, Priests, and Deacons, are recounted by 
them with great particularity, as though the mere enu- 
meration of them, with a demand for the production of 
any direct scripture authority for their appointment, 
must be, at once, decisive of the whole question. 

But this method of reasoning, — or rather of leaping 
to a conclusion without reasoning, is of the most super- 
ficial description. It rests wholly on the use of certain 
titles, which, confessedly, do not occur in holy writ. 
And because we can shew no instance of a Dean or an 
Archdeacon in the apostolic times, thereforej argue 
those controversialists, they are contrary to the rules of 
scripture, and form sufficient ground' of dissent from a 
Church which employs them. 

But how inconsistent is this strict adherence to the 
exact letter of scripture, with the mode of reasoning 
which, on other subjects, they do not hesitate to adopt. 
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They '' maintain the absolute and unalienable right of 
electing their own ministers/' although they admit that 
there is not to be found in all scripture a single ** case 
in which the people chose their own pastors/' In fact, 
they never think it necessary in the least deg^ree to 
regulate their own conduct by this absolute and exclu- 
sive rule. Where do they find any authority, in the 
apostolic writings, for the office of ** Classical Tutor of 
Highbury Ck>llege/' or for a '' Mission College/' or for 
investments in '^ Consols/' or *' Old South Sea Annu- 
ities/' on behalf of a Missionary Society ? 

One of the most able of the dissenting writers, in a 
late publication, thus touches this weak point in their 
argument : — 

*' Now as to every thing being inadmissible but what 
is prescribed by the model, and every thing binding 
that it includes : — is a college in the model ? Are High- 
bury and Homerton provided for by primitive prece- 
dent ? The first churches had a plurality of bishops, — 
have yours ? The Lord's Supper every Lord's day, and 
mutual exhortation by the brethren, if able or disposed, 
are customs generally admitted to be primitive, — where 
are they now ? Ministers are represented by the thecry^ 
agreeably to original custom, as called to the office otcf 
of the church which they are chosen to serve, — are 
yours so called ? " &c.i 

The question, however, is placed on its right (proand 
by Mr. Conder, in the following passage : — 

'^ As those co-necessary, natural circumstances, whieh 
adhere to every action, are virtually comprehended in 
the precept, which is the basis of the instituted duty ; 
so whatever circumstances, considered strictly as means 
of discharging what is positively enjoined, conduce to 
the more decent and impressive performance of the duty, 
are strictly consonant with the divine command— are 
permissively, although not specifically involved in it/' 

1 Two Lstt^nh^ * Fiat J^HWa,* p. 101. 
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And in tbe same spirit does Mr. James reason, 
when he tells us, — " The New Testament contains, in 
its recorded facts, such general principles on the sub- 
ject of church goyernment and discipline, as are 
sufficiently explicit for the guidance of all who are 
willing to take God's word for their rule. With tiiese, 
iueh of 4ntr uioge* as cannot plead expreu emmmand or «ar« 
ampUy ought to he in accordimee^ and to the application 
of these all our customs must be directed. Whatever 
we do must be an act of obedience to the authority of 
Christ, as the only King and Head of the church, and 
designed to carry into effect some law, which, as tbe 
supreme and exclusive legislator, he has enjoined.^' 

It is conceded, then, that even among dissenters 
themselves, there are " usages which cannot plead 
express command or example ',* but it is held to be suffi- 
cient that they be ''in accordance with the principles 
of the New Testament, and designed to carry into effect 
some law which Christ has enjoined." Then, of course, 
all the idle objections started against Deans and Arch- 
deacons, merely because no such officers are found in 
the New Testament, fall to the ground. On this more 
enlarged and more rational footing we are content to 
place the question, and shall proceed, adopting it as our 
rule, to consider the various offices and orders which 
are used in the church of England. 

And first, let us speak of those which may be termed 
non-essential offices ; such as Deans, Prebendaries, and 
Archdeacons. We call these non-etsential, because it 
will be obvious to every one, that if every one of our 
cathedrals were swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
their Deans and Chapters extinguished with them, the 
Church of England would still subsist, in.all its essential 
parts, just as it does at this moment ; having lost nothing 
but an appendage, which may have been considered 
ornamental, but which was never supposed to be ne- 
cessary to the integrity of the fabric. 
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Our Cathedrals were not founded by the Protestant 
Church of England. The Reformation — which, in this 
country, was not a revolution — found them standing, 
and in possession of considerable endowments, and it 
left them so. Probably plans might have been then 
adopted, or may even now be carried into effect, which 
would render these establishments more conducive to the 
general welfare, and more efficient for the purposes for 
which they were professedly erected. Such a modif* 
cation would be welcomed by every true friend of the 
church. We should gladly see the revenues of Durham 
or Ely rendered more extensively serviceable in the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the gospel. In like 
manner should we willingly behold an improvement in 
the distribution of the wealth of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, or of All SouFs, or New College, Oxford ; or a 
more advantageous application of the estates of the 
Goldsmiths' or the Ironmongers' Company of London. 
Still, however, we must altogether repudiate the idea of 
a forcible seizure of any of these revenues. Neither the 
estates of the see of Durham, nor of New College, nor 
of the Goldsmith's Company, can be forcibly taken awmy 
from the present holders of them, without rendering the 
property of the Duke of Bedford unsafe ; or without, in 
short, placing in jeopardy the estate of every man of 
property in the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, all that the Church of England is justly 
chargeable with, as touching these great establishments, 
is this, — that finding twenty or thirty cathedrals planted 
and endowed in various parts of the country, and in each 
a Dean and Chapter, invested with the care of the place, 
and charged with certain religious duties ; she has left 
these edifices standing, and their officers still in posses* 
sion of their titles and revenues ; and has contented herself 
with reforming the worship offered up, and cleansing these 
magnificent temples from papal abominations. Those 
who blame her for not entirely abolishing these things^ 
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eoglit to proTe to as tiiat the very existence of a cathe- 
dral is an evil, and that Deans and Chapters are not only 
unknown in scriptare, bat are actually antP-scripturaL 
When they have proved thus much, we shall agree with 
them in thinking that an entire demolition, not reforma- 
tion, ought to have taken place. But till these points be 
proved, we shall tolerate the continuance of these 
splendid edifices and their officers, discerning therein 
no sufficient or scriptural groand of secession from the 
church, which continues, but which did not create 
them.' 

Another officer or minister whose title is offensive to 
Mr. James, is the Archdeacon. The continuance of this 
functionary, like the last, is not essential to the existence 
of the church, but it is nevertheless highly desirable. 
To nse Mr. James's own words, and to apply his own 
rale, ** We cannot plead '' for this officer *' any express 

1 The Nonconformists of former days, whose fame our modem dissenters 
are very ready to appropriate to themselres, but who held scarcely one 
distingaishinK sentiment in common with these their degpenerate success 
orsj — these conscientious and oyer-serapuioas, but truly fervent Chiis- 
tianSy would have objected to our Cathedrals and their array of Minor 
Canons and Vicars Choral, on the score of the supposed unlawfulness of 
all instrumental music. But we need not enter upon that argimient with 
oar modem opponents, since they are already outstripping' us in their 
pursuit of those very " relics of popery *' which their predecessors so 
loudly objurgated. Take the following advertisement as a specimen; 
which, as it appeared in the Birmingham Gaaette of July 2, 1832, must 
doubtless have met Mr. James's eye : 

« On Sundajf next, July 8, a new organ will be opened at thelndepmimti 
Chapel, in Wednesbury j when three sermons will be preached by the 
Rev. James Hardy, and collections made towards defraying the ex- 
pences of its erection. During the services, a Grand SelecHon of Sacred 
Mueic, oomprifling some distingoished pieces from the sublime a|id 
beautiful compositions of Handel, Haydn) Mozart, Beethoven, and 
others, never bitfore perform^ in this part (ff the country, will be intro- 
duced. Mr. Rudge will preside at the Organ : Leader qf the Band, Mr. 
Tester; Cenduetar, Mr. Moreton.'* 

This ani^ouncement is nearly an exact copy of a play-bill of one of our 
Ix>ndon Oratorios, with this single alteration, that " On Saturday next, at 
Conent Garden Theatre,** is cut off, and " On Sunday next, at thelnde- 
peftdent Chapel,*'^)^ substituted in its room. 
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command or example ; " bat we consider his fanctions 
to be '' in accordance'' with the general principles laid 
down in the New Testament, and to be " designed to 
carry into effect a law which Christ has enjoined/' 

The principal daty of an Archdeacon is the care and 
superintendence of the structures in which the service 
of the church is conducted. He instructs and overlooks 
another officer, whom Mr. James appears to have for- 
gotten, the Churchwarden. And the propriety of the 
existence of both Churchwardens and Archdeacons must 
principally depend upon the argument in favour of a 
national provision for the religious instruction of the 
people. If it be right, — and on this point we feel per- 
fectly satisfied, — that the state should provide for the 
maintenance of the worship of God, and for the religions 
instruction of the people; — then we can have little 
difficulty in admitting the propriety of appointing in 
every parish a public officer, chosen year by year, from 
among the more intelligent and trustworthy of the in- 
habitants, to take charge of the edifice set apart for 
these purposes, and to see that all things belonging 
thereto are ** done decently and in order." Nor will it 
appear at all extraordinary, anti-scriptural, or improper, 
that over each county or considerable district, a super- 
intendant should be placed, for the purpose of inspecting 
the conduct of these parochial officers, and of securing 
the efficient discharge of their public duties. This 
superintendant we call an Archdeacon. 

Once more, to clear away another minor point, before 
we enter upon the main question of Episcopacy, let us 
say a word or two on the nature and character of the 
office of Deacon. There is a difference of opinion 
between churchmen and dissenters, on this point. Both 
admit the office, but each gives it his own signification. 
The dissenter, looking principally to the sixth chapter 
of the Acts, and finding there certain laymen entrusted 
with the care of the poor of the church, adopts an idea 
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conveyed, not in the chapter itself, but in the title 
of the chapter, (a mere modern addition,) and takes 
these officers to be deacons, and the daties assigned to 
them to be the proper daties of the deacon's office. 
Bat that this notion is seen to be erroneoas by some 
of the most jadicious of tiieir body, is apparent from 
the language of a writer already quoted. He confesses, 
'* If called upon to point out the defects or weak points 
in the Congregational theory, I should be inclined to 
specify, — ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'' 2. A total misconception as to the office of deacon, 
which, without the shadow of scriptural evidence, is 
identified with that of the seven officers chosen to 
soperintend the daily ministration. Acts vi. 

*'The seven referred to in Acts vi. were a com- 
mittee of management, not answering at all to the 
deacons of the Epistles, if we may judge from the 
qualifications required in the latter, nor chargeable, as 
far as appears, with the support of the ministry. 

'' The identification of elder, deacon, and trustee 
in the same officer, which in fact prevails, is an abuse 
analogous to the mixture of secular and spiritual func- 
tions in the Clergy ; whereas the design of the appoint- 
ment of the SEVEN was, to separate those functions.''' 

The Church of England, on the other hand, finding 
the care of the poor already entrusted, in each parish, 
to certain legally appointed officers, entitled Overseers 
of the Poor, holds it to be unnecessary to charge 
her deacons with this duty. She rather draws from 
the apostolic writings, (1 Ttm. iii. 13.) the idea, that 
a deacon's office was connected in a certain degree 
with the preaching of the word, and that it was, in some 
sort, probationary and initiative to the higher office of a 
presbyter. In this iriew she is certainly supported by 
the evidence of all antiquity, as concerns the practice 

1 TwQ Letters by * Fiat Justitia,* pp. LIO, 117. 
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of the early Christian charch. Probably a wiser coarse 
would be, the combiDing these two views ; not making 
the deaconshlp, as among the dissenters, a distinctly 
lay office, held for life, and imposing upon the bearer 
of it all the duties of a churchwarden or an over- 
seer; nor yet allowing it to remain, as in the chnrcli 
at the present day, a mere formal step to be taken, a 
state of half-ordination, escaped from with all reason- 
able dispatch, at the end of one short year, jast as a 
college term is got through, as prescribed by rnle, and 
observed for no other reason. A slight alteration, 
which should impose upon the deacon, for a somewhat 
longer term, the sedulous care of the Christian poor, 
(still leaving to the overseer the duty of providing for 
their maintenance,) the visitation of the sick, and oc- 
casional, rather than stated employment in other minis- 
terial services, might much improve the utility of the 
office, and, in fact, restore it to the use originaJly con- 
templated by our reformers ; while, by assigning these 
assistants, at a small salary, to those incumbents who 
were most burdened with the care of a too extensive 
charge, they would prove of real use, as aids to those 
who stood in need of such co-operation. 

But it is time that we adverted to that which is the 
main point of difference between dissenters and cbnrch- 
men, namely, the Episcopal office* Some other points 
might, perhaps, be accommodated, but here the very coie 
and centre of independency is touched. It is their main 
and most deeply-cherished distinction, — a distinction 
upon which their very names are founded, — that each of 
their congregations is a complete little democracy in 
itself, and that they are wholly independent of all so- 
perior or external authorities. 

It is important that we should keep this, the real 
question at issue, steadily in view. Mr. James has 
dextrously avoided pressing this point, and has aimed 
to turn the argument into a course more favourable to 
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his views. He ari^ues long and strenaoasly upon two 
things which are really of very little importance ; 
namely, whether the words hishap and eUier are not 
often applied in the New Testament to the same person ; 
and whether the bishop's office is clearly stated to be 
superior to that of the presbyter. 

The picture presented to as in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the Epistles of St. Paul, is not that 
of a charch formed and reduced under a regular 
system, but of a church then in coarse of formation. 
St. Paul leaves Titus in Crete, that he might '' set in 
order the things that remained.'' What wonder, then, 
if, nnder such circumstances, we find the same persons 
designated as bishops in one verse, and as elders or 
presbyters in another. And why should we labour to 
establish, from such premises, the superiority of one 
(^ce over the other? We willingly admit, without 
the least hesitation, that the first degree or description 
of minister established in the churches founded by the 
apostles, was that of the elder, or presbyter. We also 
as readily concede, that very shortly after, the term 
episeoposj or overseer, began to be given to the same 
persons, signifying that to them was committed the 
oversight of the flock. In this sense St. Paul uses it to 
the Ephesian elders, in Aets xx. 28, '' Take heed to 
yowrselves, and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers.'' (bishops) 

But admitting all this, we must yet remind Mr. James 
that this is but half the truth : for much remains to be 
stated. A writer of the same views with Mr. James, but 
of sounder judgment, has well remarked, ^' that there 
is reason to believe, that the apostles did not themselves 
observe a fixed uniform rule in settling the government 
of the primitive churches, but adapted their course 
of proceeding to the circumstances of the persons with 
whom they had to deal." ' Taking this view of the 

1 Conder on Nonconfonnity, p. 813. 
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subject, we must refuse our assent to all such rash and 
decided conclusions as those enunciated by Mr. James, 
when be says, *^ The only officers of Christian churches 
are bishops and deacons; the former bein|^, not the 
overseers of many ministers ^ but each the pastor of one 
church: and the latter being appointed to take care 
of the poor/' We say that this conclusion is formed 
upon a view of a part only of the evidence ; and that 
it is expressed with a positiveness which even that 
confined view does not warrant. We believe that any 
impartial person, who, in ignorance of the whole dispute 
between episcopalians and independents, should set 
himself to distinguish and note down the various orders 
of ministers described in the apostolic writings, would 
quickly single out three ; namely, the assistant minister, 
called a deacon; the '* pastor of one church," termed 
an elder or presbyter, and sometimes an overseer or 
bishop ; and the presiding elder or bishop, having the 
oversight of a district, and called by St. John an angel, 
but shortly after, by common consent of the church, 
assuming exclusively the episcopal title. 

The principal point of dispute between us concerns 
the last of these three offices; the first two being in 
some manner acknowledged by our opponents. At the 
same time it must be observed that, by making the office 
of deacon a mere lay office, resembling our parochial 
overseer or churchwarden, the dissenters do, in fact, 
leave but one rank or degree of Christian ministers, 
namely, the elder, or presbyter, or bishop of a single 
congregation : all which terms, they assert, are quite 
synonymous, and describe the same officer. 

By this view they get rid of the idea of different 
orders and degrees in the church, and attain a perfect 
equality among their ministers. And this seems to be 
one great object with them. Dissent in religion is 
not unseldom found connected, in a certain degree, 
with republican views in politics ; and is accompanied 
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by a dislike of saperior officers, of dignities, or degrees 
in society; of haying any one, in short, placed over 
them ; and this feeling of aversion appears continually 
to influence their actions, and give a bias to all their 
opinions. 

This favourite notion of theirs, however, — this loved 
equality, is decidedly opposed to every thing revealed 
io us, in Scripture, of the mind and will of God. 
Wherever we obtain, in holy writ, any clear intimation 
of the plans and arrangements of the divine mind, there 
we are sure to find a system of subordination and autho- 
rity, of orders and degrees. The equality so delighted 
in by dissenters, is not delighted in by Him. If we look 
up to heaven itself, there, in the few glimpses* afforded 
OS in his holy word, we clearly discern the existence 
of several distinct orders of angelic beings. This, in 
fact, is almost the only circumstance attendant on the 
heavenly state which is clearly revealed to us, and it will 
hardly be presumptuous to suppose that it was intended 
io convey some instruction to our minds. So again, in 
the Jewish church, especially constructed by God him- 
self, we find in like manner, no equality of ministration, 
but various orders and degprees assigned, and inferior 
and superior duties and dignities apportioned to the 
sons of Levi. And, advancing onwards to the Christian 
dispensation, how many clear intimation^ of a system 
of gradation, order, and subordination, do we every- 
where meet with ! '^ God hath set some in the church, 
first. Apostles — secondly. Prophets — thirdly, Teachers," 
&c. &c. 1 Cor. xii. 28. '' For as we have many members 
in one body, and all members have not the same office ; 
so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another. Having then gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; 
or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth,^ 

o 
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on exhortation ; he that givetb, let him do it with simpli- 
city, he that ruletk, with diligence/' &c. Rom. xii. 4. 

In fact, throaghont the whole Scripture, the will 
of God, whenever clearly revealed, whether goveming 
in heaven or on earth, and whether in the former or the 
present dispensation, appears to be, subordination* The 
contrary principle of equality, and the conseqaent re- 
jection of all superior authority, is, indeed, to be met 
with here and there, but only as the work of Satan 
himself; — only as an inspiration coming immediately 
from beneath, and leading as directly thither. 

The language of Korah, for instance, was of this 
kind. What was his complaint? '' Ye take too muek 
upon you, Moses and Aaron, seeing all the congregation 
are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is among them ; 
wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation 
of the Lord ? " Numb. xvi. 3. Of a like description was 
the conduct of Jeroboam, who '* returned not from his 
evil way, but made of the lowest of the people^ priests 
of the high places; whosoever would, he consecrated 
him and he became one of the priests of the high 
places: and this thing became sin unto the house of 
Jeroboam ; even to cut it off, and to destroy it from off 
the face of the earth." 1 Kings xiii. 33. And how strong 
are the denunciations of the apostles themselves against 
this spirit. St. Peter, in describing the wicked who 
are reserved unto the day of judgment to be punished, 
particularizes " chiefly, those that despise government: 
presumptuous are they ; self-willed ; they are not aliaid 
to speak evil of dignities.*' 2 Peter ii. 10. St. Paal, 
indeed, predicts a coming time, when popular eleotioo, 
and a contempt for authority, shall prevail: bat in 
what terms does he foretel it? ''The time will come 
when they will not endure tioufxA doctrine; but after 
their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ; and they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth, and be turned unto fables." 2 Tim. iy. 3. 
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Bat oar space will not allow as to dwell apon this 
point. We therefore pass on, quitting^ this part of the 
sabject with the general observation, that the analogy 
of God's ways, in the government both of his charch in 
heaven, and of his church on earth, presents nothing at 
all akin to the independence, equalitjf, and telf^ovemment 
of congregational churches. 

The direct scriptare evidence, however, touching the 
episcopal office, is ^at with which we have now to do, 
and we hasten to its consideration. The point at issue 
may be thus described : — 

Mr. James asserts, as one of his ** principles, found 
in the word of God, and to be defended by the practice 
of the earliest Christian churches,'' that ** the only 
officers of such churches are bishops and deacons ; the 
foimer being, not the overseers of many ministers, but 
each the pastor of one charch : and the latter being 
appointed to lake care of the poor,'* p. 13. In another 
place he asserts that bishops, in scripture, are nothing 
more than ** teachers of religion, having the care of 
a single congregation," p. 44. In his own view, then, 
Mr. James himself, as minister of the chapel in 
Carr's Lane, Birmingham, is to all intents and purposes 
a Christian bishop! 

In opposition to this view, we contend that there is 
another description of officer clearly described in Scrip- 
ture, besides the deacon, and the '' pastor of a single 
church ; *' namely the overseer, or bishop : (the original 
Greek word translated ' bishop,' signifying, strictly, an 
overseer)— an officer whose duty it was to superintend 
the churches of a district, to regulate, to set in order, to 
hear complaints, and to ordain to the other orders in the 
ministry. 

We concede, indeed, that the name of bishop was 
sometimes given in the earlier years of the apostolic 
history, to elders, having merely the oversight of a single 
church. But all ecclesiastical history agrees in this^ 

o s 
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that the title soon became restricted in its applicatioB to 
that presiding Elder, called by St. John, an Angel, to 
whom was committed the care of an entire district or 
provincial Charch. 

And, in fact, were there no direct instraetioBs in 
Scripture touching this order of the ministry, the office 
is so obviously desirable, that we might easily defend it 
upon Mr. James's own principle, as '* designed to carry 
into effect a law, (or laws) which, as supreme legislator, 
Christ has enjoined.'' There are many plain injunctions 
in the New Testament, to the carrying of which into 
full effect, the superintendence of a bishop is obvioosly 
needed. We might therefore maintain the propriety 
and necessity of the office, upon the same g^und which 
Mr. James would take, if called upon to defend the main- 
tenance of a college for the education of missionaries. 
He could produce no direct authority for such an insti- 
tution from the New Testament, but he would plead 
that it was *' designed to carry into effect a law which 
the supreme legislator had enjoined." Exactly the 
same argument would apply in the case of our diocesan 
bishop, or overseer of the churches. Bat the direct 
and positive scripture authority is so full and complete, 
that we shall not stop to make use of an argument 
which is merely inferential ; however sufficient it may be 
to decide the whole question at issue. 

We rather turn at once to the general tenor of the 
apostolic writings, as bearing on their face, and open 
to the most cursory view, abundantly enough to decide 
this point. We would leave the question to any un- 
prejudiced man ; nay, we would even take one bom 
and bred a dissenter, only premising, however, that 
he should not have previously fortified his mind against 
the truth, by the study of the shifts and evasions 
devised by some dissenting writers, to elude the plain 
meaning of the language of St. Paul. We would 
resort, we repeat, . not to a churchman, but to one 
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brought up entirely among: the opponents of the 
church, proTided only that he were able and willing 
io judge impartially on this subject, by the rule and 
guidance of scripture alone. We would take such 
an one, and we would say to him, ** It is asserted by 
Mr. James, that the office and duty of a bishop, as 
described in the word of God, is to be '' not the over- 
seer of many ministers," but simply ** the pastor of 
a single church." We, on the other hand, think that 
there is an officer described in the writings of St. Paul 
and the other apostles, whose duty it is to be not 
merely " the pastor of a single church,'' but " the 
overseer of many ministers '' and many churches. We 
ask you, therefore, as a man of some impartiality, to 
sit down, for a few hours, to stady the New Testament 
on this point, and to give us your verdict on this 
simple question, — Is there not such an overseer or 
bishop as we have just spoken of, distinctly described, 
and his duties clearly enjoined V 

We should not have the least fear, — supposing only 
that the inquirer's mind were not previously fortified 
against the truth, — of receiving any other than an 
affirmative answer. 

In fact, before Mr. James can deprive the church 
of the episcopal order, — an order of overseers or super- 
intendants, he must exclude from the Scriptures 
the epistles addressed to Timothy and Titus. Not, 
however, that even then his task would be easy; but 
with those portions of scripture before his view, the 
boldness of his attempt appears hardly consistent with 
that respect which every Christian ought to exhibit 
towards the scriptures of truth. For what are these 
epistles ? They are letters of counsel and instruction 
to two bishops, two superintending overseers, two 
ministers who were clearly employed, 7Wt as '' pastors 
of one church,'' but as '^ overseers of many ministers." 
And the tenor of these 4wo epistles is such^ as to 
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be perfectly decisive of the question. For let us note 
down a few points : — 

In the twentieth chapter of the Acts, we find Paul 
sending for *' the elders of the chorch'' of Ephesns, to 
come to him at MiLetas ; and there he charges them to 
'' Take heed to all the flock^ over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers,*' (or bishops). This was in A. D. 
60. Here» then, were bishops, a plarality of them, in 
the first and simplest sense ; — bnt there was no one sole 
or pentral authority among or over them, save that 
which the apostle himself exercised. Shortly after, 
however, the apostle was taken from the chorches, and 
secluded at Rome. And, then, in the year 65, we 
find him writing to Titus, whom he had left at Ephesns 
in his room, and giving him instructions, as to one 
having the general oversight, or episcopacy, of tiie elders, 
deacons, and people, of the Ephesian church. And 
the following is the tenor of these instructions : — 

1. Timothy is instructed by St. Paul to ** charge 
certain preachers, that they teach no other (or new) 
doctrine ; nor give heed to fables and genealogies, which 
could not edify.'' 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. And the apostle adds, 
" This charge I commit to thee, that thou mightest war 
a good warfare** 1 Tim. i. 18. 

Does Mr. James, — who considers himself, as ** the 
pastor of ono church," to be to all intents and par- 
poses a bishop,— does Mr. James feel himself thus 
empowered, and specially charged, to look to the 
doctrine taught by other pastors, and authoritatively 
to recal them when going astray^ Or, if he should 
assume this authority, will he not be asked. In what 
respect he is better than they, that he should assume 
the right of prescribing to them touching their doctrine 
or their creed ? Is Mr. J. in short, an overseer of other 
ministers, as Timothy was thus charged and empowered 
to be? 

2. Timothy is next instructed, touching the deaecuu 
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of the charch. He is to *' prove them/' and if foand 
hlamelesSy was then to '* let them use the office^ He 
appears also to be directed as to their promotion, pro- 
bably ta the eldership. It is said, ^* TKe^ that have used 
the office of a deacon well^ purchase to themselves a good 
degreCf and great boldness in the faith,*' Sfc. 1 Tim. iii. 13# 

St. Paal then immediately adds, *^ I write these things 
unto youj that if I tarrg^ or am prevented coming, 
thou mightest hnow how thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
the church of the living God/' Sfc. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

In other words, the rales which I have jost laid 
down, tooching the characters of elders and deacons,^ 
are for thg guidance , in executing thy present function. 
What was that function, then? Obviously it was 
something involving an examination of, a proving, a 
power of appointment and promotion, of both elders 
and deacons. In short, it was that of a superintending 
overseer of the whole church — containing many elders 
or presbyters, and many deacons,— of the great city and 
district of Ephesus. 

3. Timothy is farther instructed, in the fourth 
chapter, concerning false teachers which should arise. 
He is charged to use his authority against such. Being 
instructed in the truths of the gospel, he is to '^ put the 
^e^Aren,*' that is, his brother presbyters, *' inremembrance 
of these things: he is to refuse profane and old wives* 
fables; and these things he is to command and teach,*' 
1 Tim. iv. 11. Again do we clearly discern the super* 
intending overseer of the Ephesian churches. 

1 "Hie word hUhop appears, in this epistle, as also in Titns 1. 5— 7> to be 
used Ibar an elder, or, at most, the * overseer* of a single place, whether 
containing one charch or more. We build no argument on the mere 
use of the word bighop here and there. We admit without hesitation, 
that in the unformed state of the church at that time, the Tarious titles 
of ministers were frequently applied without much strictness of dis- 
tinction. Our present inquiry does not concern any thing so trifling as 
^e mere title of bi§hop. We are searching into the much more important 
question, whether the qffice of a guperintendin^ ooe n eer qf the churchsa was 
not instituted by the apostles. 
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4. In the next chapter, the fifth, clear directions are 
given to Timothy, touching the exercise of his authority 
in divers matters. He, heing a young man, was not to 
use his functions towards an elder, roughly : ** Rebuke 
not an elder, but intreat him as a father," I Tim. v. 1. 
But it appears beyond dispute that his office would 
render it necessary for him sometimes to sit in judgment 
on an elder ; and accord ingiy he is told, *' Against an 
elder receive not an accusation, but before two or three wit^ 
nesses," 1 Tim. v. 19. 

5. His power of appointment or ordination is also 
clearly stated, in the words, *' Ijiy hands suddenly on no 
man J* 1 Tim. v. 22. It is obvious that if the people 
had chosen their own elders or teachers, and his office 
of ordaining them by the imposition of hands had been 
merely a customary form, this caution would have 
been without sense or meaning. The exercise of his 
own judgment in ordaining is a principle clearly in- 
volved in it. 

6. His authority in divers other matters is also 
alluded to in the same chapter. *' Let not a widow he 
taken into the number, except, &c. The younger widowe 
refuse, — Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, — Observe these things, without preferring 
one before another ; doing nothing by partiality" 1 Tim. 
V. 21. If words have any meaning, surely this language 
can only be applied to one set in authority, — to one 
superintending and governing, with a discretionary 
power, the whole Ephesian church. 

7» Lastly, turning to the epistle addressed to Titos, 
we find the same episcopal or superintending power 
committed by St. Paul to him also; his diocese or 
district comprising the whole island of Crete, well 
known for its hundred cities. St. Paul tells him that 
he had left him in Crete, expressly that he '* should set 
in order the things that were wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, *< as the Apostle" had appointed him" Titua 
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1. 5. He then proceeds to instruct him in the choice 
of elders or biskopsj for St. Paul here uses the word as 
synonymous. Every congregation would require its 
own pastor or pastors, and these were sometimes called 
*' elders," probably as being chosen from among the 
senior brethren, and sometimes *' hukope,** as being 
** overseers of the flock/' Bat not a word is said of 
these elders or bishops being chosen by the people. On 
the contrary, Paul writes to Titus, and to him alone, 
whom, as he says, he had left in Crete for this express 
purpose ; and instructs kirn, solely, as to the choice and 
ordination of these elders, &c. Thus it is perfectly plain 
that the superintending oversight of the whole was com- 
mitted unto Titus : and the Apostle warns him against 
▼ain talkers, '* who teach things they ought not ; — whose 
mouths he is to stop, " rebuking them sharply," Titus 
i. 13. Does Mr. James, who conceives himself to be, to 
all intents and purposes, a scriptural bishop,~-does he 
presume to rebuke ** vain talkers ; " or to '* stop their 
mouths;" or to '^ rebuke them sharply?" Or have dis- 
senters any officer in their whole economy, at all an- 
swering to this description ? 

Again, Titas is further desired to '^ Exhort and rebuke 
with all authority. Let no man despise thee" Titus ii. 15. 
And, lastly, he is armed with the power of excommuni- 
cation, as far as concerns the holders of false doctrine. 
'^ A man that is an heretic, after the first and second ad" 
monition, reject,** Titus iii. 10. 

Such are the epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and 
Titus; epistles, the whole drift and tenor of which 
concerns their instruction in the right discharge of the 
episcopal office. Elders there were, both in Ephesus 
and Crete, who had the oversight of the people, each, 
possibly, in his place and station.. But here were two 
men deputed by the apostle, to exercise a general 
oversight, not only over the people, but also over the 
elders. So indisputable is this, that, as we have 
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before said, we woald leave it even to any dissenter, 
—only providing he had not accastomed himself to 
the practice of evading and eluding the plain meaning 
of scripture, — we would leave it eyen to any honest 
dissenter to say, after reading over these epistles, 
whether he does not plainly discern in them, the 
establishment, by the apostle, of a superintending 
overseership of the churches. The answer cannot be 
otherwise than in the aiBrmative. 

What is the plea, then, by which dissenting writers^ 
such as Mr. James, endeavour to escape from this ineTi- 
table conclusion ? It is this. " The mission of Timothy 
and Titus was clearly of an extraordinary nature, and 
had little in common with the pastoral and episcopal 
office" (p. 49). But this kind of evasion, we must beg 
leave to say, is no answer to the case. 

Mr. James, it will be seen, chooses to speak of ** the 
pastoral and episcopal office;" thus assuming the whole 
point at issue, and palpably begging the question, 
while he professes to be stating an argument. Taking 
for granted the very thing in dispute, namely, that the 
pastoral and episcopal offices are in all cases the same, 
and that all scriptural bishops are merely pastors of a 
single church ; he then says of the mission of Timothy 
and Titus, that it was extraordinary^ or oat of the 
ordinary course of affairs. 

Mere assumptions, however, like these, cannot be 
allowed to pass for arguments. The very guestum at 
issue is, what was the ordinary course of things, or the 
customary practice of the apostles ? The point in dis- 
pute is, were the episcopal and the pastoral offices 
the same ? And when we produce the best possible 
evidence of the establishment of diocesan or district 
overseers or bishops, by the apostles themselves, oar 
proofs are not to be put aside in this flippant way, by 
the mere assertion that the cases cited ** are clearly of 
an extraordinary nature I " What one circumstance 
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has Mr. James addoced» to shew their mission to have 
been *' extraordinary,*' or ont of the nsnal course of 
things ? None whatever. On the contrary, two clear 
and distinct instances being presented to us in the 
apostolic writings, and nothing being advanced to shew 
them to be special cases, we have a right to assume 
them to be examples of the usual practice of the 
apostles. £very new church planted by the apostles 
would have much to '* set in order,'' as well as Crete. 
Every new district evangelised would need to have 
** elders ordained in every city;" and when things 
were thus arranged, they would still need, as much as at 
Ephesus, the superintendence of an overseer or bishop, 
who should maintain a correct standard of doctrine 
among them ; ^* put them in continual remembrance " 
of the things which they had heard; properly fill up 
vacancies among their officers; and judge between elder 
and elder, and between those officers and any aggrieved 
by them among the people. 

Such were the duties assigned to Timothy and Titus. 
It is easy to say that these were extraordinary duties ; 
but it will be by no means easy to shew that there was 
any thing so far extraordinary either in the circum* 
stances of Ephesus or Crete, or in the qualifications of 
these their bishops, as to release us from all regard to 
their example. We shall not, indeed, question, that 
the circumstances of Crete were in many points different 
from those of York or London in the present day. Nor 
shall we deny that both Timothy and Titus possessed 
gifts and powers to which no one in the present day 
can lay claim. So far their case may differ from 
ours ; but if that be a reason why we should refuse to 
profit by their example, or by the precepts addressed 
to them, then we may close up at once the greater part 
of the apostolic writingpi. In fact, a moment's re- 
flection makes this expression, '^ an extraordinary 
case," appear quite absurd. For what was the nature 
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and character of St. Paurs life and labours in the 
church ? Was it not, in all its leading features, a series 
of proceedings, all of which were perfectly " extraor- 
dinary?'' His mission was, to establish the faith of 
Christ among the gentiles. In fulfilling this mission, 
he became a disturber of the established order, both of 
Judaism and of Paganism, throughout the world. As 
an originator, — a founder, — it was a part of his ordinary 
system and practice, if we may so speak, to do '* extraor- 
dinary" things, to take '^ extraordinary" steps. In all 
parts of the pagan world he appeareid, meteor-like, not to 
tread in other men's steps, (2 Cor. x. 16), but to open new 
paths, and establish new precedents. How manifestly 
weak and frivolous, then, is it, when his authority is ad- 
duced in any matter established by him in the church, to 
object, ''ah, but that was clearly an extraordinary easel'* 
Why! which of his proceedings were not so ? It is true, 
indeed, that Timothy and Titus were Evangelists as 
well as Bishops. Still, however the general cha- 
racter of the duties prescribed to them, were duties 
which have now become of a common and ordinary 
nature ; duties existing in every country and in every 
age. *' Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning ; " but if we refuse to receive 
instruction from scripture, under such pleas as these, 
'' an extraordinary case,*' '' not applicable to our times," 
*' different circumstances," and so on, we do, in effect, 
claim a better judgment than the Holy Spirit, and assert, 
that there are parts of scripture not calculated to in- 
struct, but rather to mislead, and respecting which it is 
our wisdom to pass them over in silent disregard. Bot 
this is not the spirit in which the scriptures of truth 
ought to be approached. It is to adopt a system of 
interpretation which makes the scripture anything or 
nothing, according to the fancy of the reader. 

One more proof may be adduced from scripture, and 
a proof not less unanswerable than the foregoing. 
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* St. John, many years after the date of the above 
epistles, is commanded by Christ to convey certain 
messag^es, of mingled reproof and condemnation, to the 
seven ch arches of Asia, of which Ephesas was one. 
fiat to whom does he, writing under divine inspiration, 
address himself? To the angel of the ehureh of Smyrna ; 
To the angel of the church of Epheeut^ and so to all. 
. There is no dispute that in thus addressing himself, 
he used plain, and not figurative langpiage, and spoke 
to individuals well known at that period by those 
titles. And the very messages he conveys run exactly 
parallel with the language of St. Paul on the former 
occasions. 

St. Paul had said in his first epistle to Timothy. '' / 
eufftr notawoman to teach, ^c." The angel, or bishop, of 
Thyatira is rebuked by St. John, ** because thou sufferest 
that woman Jezebel, which calleth hertelf a prophetese, to 
teachy Sfc" Again, Paul instructs Timothy concerning 
the deacons, '* Let these also first be proved ; then let them 
use the office of a deacon, being found blameless.'* And 
the angel of Ephesus is commended by St. John, because 
" Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, and are 
not, and hast found them liars." 

Bat were these angels or bishops of the Asiatic 
churches merely ^* pastors of a single congregation? *' 
Were they merely elders or presbyters ? Certainly not, 
for then, as we know that there were many elders at 
Ephesus, (Acts xx. 17 ; 1 Tim. v. 17.) it would obviously 
have been impossible, supposing that no one was 
superior to the others, for the church to have known 
which of their elders was the individual ''* angel " thus 
addressed. The " angel of the church at Ephesus,'' 
therefore, must have been a presiding elder, an overseer, 
a bishop, and must have been recognized in that cba* 
racter by the apostle. And so of the other churches, 
most of which were very extensive, and were similarly 
circumstanced. Let these two lines of evidence from St. 
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Paul and St. John be taken in their anited strength, and 
we shall find few points better established by scriptare 
evidence than that of diocesan episcopacy. The attempt 
of our opponents to escape from the authority of St. 
Paul, under the subterfuge of '< an extraordinary case/' 
is wholly defeated by the evidence supplied by St. John. 
That which they would assume, without the least show 
of reason, to have been an exception, is shown by the 
latter apostle to have been the rule. 

The most candid, as well as most able, of modem 
dissenting writers (to name whom, after this description, 
must be unnecessary,) is driven by the weight of these 
passages of scripture, into the following hypothesis :— 
** That, ordinarily in large churches, there were two or 
three or more elders, performing jointly and upon an 
equality of rank, the pastoral duties, but classifying 
and distributing the details according to the speeial 
talents of each; --that one of these> the most signally 
fit, became, by the very dictates of reason, and the force 
of circumstances, the perpetual president," &c.' 

Why, this is conceding, at once, three-fourths of the 
question at issue. True, the learned opponent wishes 
to consider the power and authority of these perpetual 
presidents to have been merely nominal : — But, having 
admitted the office, he must pardon us if we prefer to go 
to St. Paul and St. John for instructions as to the duties 
and the powers of those who filled it. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the substance 
of the matter in dispute has been conceded. In another 
dissenting publication of high character, we find the 
following enumerated among the '^ corruptions" which 
crept into the Christian church in the early ages. 

'' The conversion of the episcopus episcoporum or pre- 
sident of the presbyters, who was originally only /^rtmiit 
inter pares, is to a different order ; and what Neander 

> " Tht Aeoewity qf ReligUm** &c. by J. P.Smith, D. D. p. 92. 
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calls * the deTclopement of the monarchico-episcopal 
goTernment/ by the enlargement of dioceses, and the 
invention of new dignitaries." > 

Here, again, we find it conceded that the presbyters 
of each church, in the primitive ages, had their president 
or anffel. Bat where do we find this oflice or dignity 
among dissenting churches? And how is it that it 
never occarred to this writer, who expressly admits 
** that diocesan episcopacy grew oat of the primitive 
episcopacy," — ^how is it that he seems to overlook the 
vast change which would naturally and necessarily take 
place, when Christianity, instead of being persecuted, 
became tolerated and established. This change of 
itself would be immense, and yet it seems hardly correct 
to style it ** a deterioration,'* as hfi proposes to do. 
It was this change that made diocesan episcopacy what 
it is now. What is called the ^* primitive episcopacy *' 
cannot be reverted to, except we could recal also the 
primitive persecutions also ! But, because we cannot 
have these, shall we insist upon abolishing episcopacy 
altogether I Is this a rational deduction ? 

And yet, let it be observed, that this office, scriptural 
and apostolic as it is thus admitted to be, is wholly cast 
aside by the dissenting churches. They have it in no 
form, ** primitive " or ** diocesan.'' We showed them, 
at Ephesus and at Crete, a single individual, set over 
the elders and the deacons, as superintendent and over- 
seer of the whole church, in each of those districts. 
We were met by some talk about the ** special mis- 
sion " of Titus and Timothy, and about its having little 
to do with our times or circumstances. We go, then, 
only a step farther^ and we show them all the seven 
churches of Asia, not receiving a *' special mission," 
— ^bnt reposing in ai settled and established order of 
things^ in which every church has its one distinct 

1 Two Letten by** F^ Jtoft'Ha/* p. lift. 
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overseer, holdings rule and authority over both elders 
and deacons, and over the whole commanity. Are 
we to be told that this too is an '* extraordinary 
case *^1 If not, and we should trust that our dissenting 
opponents would not treat the word of God with such 
disrespect, — then we ask, what officer have the dis- 
senters in their societies who at all resembles the 
** angel *' of St. John. If they will have just the orders 
and degrees named in scripture, and none else, — if the 
written word is to be literally followed, — if deans and 
archdeacons are to be condemned because not ap- 
pointed by St. Paul,^-then we again ask. Why is not 
this strict obedience to the apostolic pattern found in 
their own churches. St. John sets before them a super- 
intending officer, called an ''angel;" — but where, in 
their scheme of Church government, do we find any 
attempt to follow this part of the scriptural outline ? 

Little space remains to us, to touch upon another 
important topic, — the universal adherence of the church 
to episcopacy during fifteen centuries. A church with- 
out bishops is not to be discovered in all history, until 
we come to the ages succeeding the reformation ; when 
the first pure runnings of the fresh stream, just then 
anew vouchsafed, began to be fouled by the turbulent 
passions of men, and liberty, as it ever does, showed 
a tendency to lapse jnto licentiousness. 

Mr. James would have us believe, but without pro- 
ducing a tittle of evidence, that diocesan episcopacy 
crept into the church at some period considerably subse- 
quent to the apostolic ages. But this kind of assump- 
tion, however convenient it may be, is not to be admitted, 
without some support from history. We do not charge 
upon the church of Rome the crime of interpolating the 
Christian faith with her inventions of purgatory, the 
invocation of saints, transubstantiation, and the merit 
of works, without being able to show, in the clearest 
manner, exactly when and by whose means, these 
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fancies were foisted upon the church. So let it be 
shown, if it can be shown, when and by whom diocesan 
episcopacy was invented. We believe, however, that 
it will be difficult to fasten its invention upon any later 
age than that of St Paul and St. John ; or to show 
that the Christians who lived in the times immediately 
succeeding those of the apostles, understood the epistles 
to Timothy and Titus otherwise than as we understand 
them, — that is, in their plain, literal, and most obvious 
sense. The earliest records which exist, of the ages 
immediately succeeding the apostolic days, tell us of dio- 
cesan bishops wherever Christian churches were found. 
Among these were the well-known disciples and friends 
of St. Paul and St. John ; — Ignatius, bishop of Antioch; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna ; and Onesimus, bishop of 
Ephesus ; — one, if not two of whom, were the identical 
'' angels " addressed by St. John. And these are 
clearly described as sole bishops, — not as Ignatius, 
*• one of the bishops of Antioch," as must have been the 
case, had he been merely one of the many eiders of that 
place ; but as ^* the bishop of Aittioch" And this instance 
is most important to the argument. For Ignatius, as 
Chrysostom tells us, '* conversed familiarly with the 
apostles, and was perfectly acquainted with their doc- 
trine, and had their hands laid upon him." He was 
appointed to the see of Antioch during the days of some 
of the apostles, and nearly thirty years before the death 
of St. John, with whom he was- intimately acquainted. 
And one of the last acts of his life, just before bis 
martyrdom, was to write four epistles, to the churches 
of Ephesus, Magnesia, Trailes, and Rome. These 
letters have been preserved, and we there find the holy 
martyr enjoining on the Ephesians unify and obedience, 
*' that being subject to your bishop (overseer), and his 
presbytery, ye may be wholly and thoroughly sanctified.-' 
In the next he speaks of Damas, the bishop of Magnesia, 
and commends the holy presbyters who gave place to 

p 
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him, notwithstanding his yonth. He adds, '^ Some 
persons, indeed, call a man a bishop, but do every thing 
independently of him. Such seem to me to have lost 
a good conscience, because their assemblies are not 
regulated with stedfastness and Christian order/' ' And 
the like to the other churches. 

In fact, it seem&. difficult to imagine how any one 
can read the history of the earliest and purest ages 
of the church, with an honest and unbiassed mind, 
without coming to the same conclusion as Mr. Scott, 
when he states that he entertains *' no doubt, that 
diocesan episeojmcy was generally introduced into the 
churches^ even during the lives of some of the apostles;" 
or as Calvin, who, himself a presbyterian, candidly 
admitted that no Christian church could be found 
during the first fourteen hundred years after Christ 
without a presiding bishop. 

On the whole, then, the result of the present inves- 
tigation may be thus summed up. As far as concerns 
the mere title of bishop^ we find that it was applied 
at first, indiscriminately, to all elders having the ovei^ 
sight of the flock ; but became, after the lapse of a few 
years, restricted in its application to those presiding 
elders, or angels, whose duty made them more especially 
overseers, both of the church, and of its ministers. 

But with regard to the episcopal office, considered as 
a distinct one from that of the elder, or prcshgter, we find 
it clearly established, defined, and empowered, in two 
several instances, by St. Paul ; — instances, the weight 
and validity of which can only be disputed by a sup- 
position which repudiates the use and utility of two 
canonical epistles, and places them among the '* in- 
applicable parts of holy writ!" We find, also, the 
same office recognized and acknowledged by the apoatle 
Johuy as uniformly established in all the seven great 

1 mubo^ Histarf , vol. I. p. 10«. 



/ 
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Asiatic churcbes. And, lastly, we find this full and 
complete apostolic authority confirmed and placed oat 
of all doubt, as to its extent and bearing^, by the ascer- 
tained historical fact, that many of the personal friends 
and disciples of these Apostles were themselves actually 
hishopgy — dioce$an bishops, having doubtless received 
their commission from the hands of the Apostles them- 
selves, and having transmitted the same rule and order 
to their followers ; — so that from the very days of the 
primitive church down to the present hour, dioeesan 
Episcopacy has universally prevailed throughout the 
Christian Church. 



PS 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH ^ -THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION, ETC. 



The most unpleasing reflection connected with the topic 
which is denoted above, arises from the difficulty of 
entering deeply into the subject, without speaking of 
the conduct of some of our opponents in terms which 
ought never to be applicable to the character of any of 
the professed ministers of the gospel of peace and of 
truth. It is, however, unfortunately, too true, that most 
of the dissenting controversialists — at least within the 
last few years — have seemed to cast off, when fhey ap- 
proached this question, all regard to the obligations of 
either truth or justice, or even of a wise expediency. 
Confiscation and plunder being the avowed end at which 
they aimed, it was quite consistent that falsehood, mis- 
representation, and exaggeration, should be the means 
employed ; and assuredly they have been by no means 
sparing in the use of them. 

To adduce an instance : In one of their most official 
and authorized works,* they deliberately g^ve out the 
property of the church as amounting to two hundred 
millions sterling ! — and then proceed to calculate that, 
by confiscating that property, the Government would be 

1 The tract « on TUhu,** published by the Society ptr tU Wgmkm ^f 
EeclenoMtioal KnowUdge .—on the Committee of which SodeCr appeMr the 
names of the Rev. Messrs. Cox, Bennett, James, Raffles, Burnett, 
Redford, &c. 
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enabled to remit twenty-one millimu of annnal taxation ! I 
Perhaps the gross and ridicuioas folly of this calcnlation 
is the most remarkable feature in the case ; but we oaght 
not to overlook, either the reckless disregard of troth 
which could put forth, to excite the cupidity of the mul- 
titude, so monstrous an exaggeration of the fact, — or the 
perfect readiness and willingness to commit an act of 
barefaced robbery, which is shown in the eager pro- 
posal for a wholesale and total confiscation. 

The next passage in the same tract, is in a similar 
strain. It runs thus : — 

'^ Tithes are, indeed, already so far a detected cheat, 
that the most sensible advocates for them abandon all 
other ground but that of the law of the land. This, 
when examined, will be found to be a cloud ; for the 
original law gave but a fortieth, where now the clergy 
claim a tenth." 

Here we have the old fiction, which has been a hun-> 
dred times repeated, of the quadripartite division of 
tithes. This fable, for it is nothing else, represents the 
tithes as having been once divided into four parts, — one 
for the bishop, one for the repairs of the church, one 
for the poor, and one for the parish priest. But, con- 
tinues this unprincipled writer : — « 

'< When the bishop was supported by lands given to the 
church, he lost his share of the tithes. The building is 
now repaired by a separate tax, and has lost its tithes. 
The poor have lost theirs, and are thrown upon what is 
called the poor-rates. But who has gained what these 
three parties have lost? In many instances the clergy- 
man has played the lion and seised every thlog for 
himself." 

Now what is the fact ? We would that matters could 
be fairly replaced on this footing ; that a tenth of all, 
fairly collected, could be set apart for these four pur- 
poses. On the part of the clergy, we would willingly 
ajpree to take the charge of the poor and of the churches^ 
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and to terminate both poor-rates and chnrcb-rates, if 
only those possessions which the church held at the 
period thus referred to, were restored, or if a real and 
actual tenth were g^iven to her. For how stands the 
case at the present moment? The estimated annual value 
of the agricultural products of the kingdom hasncTcr, of 
late years, been calculated at less than 150 millions. And 
the Parliamentary Report, lately published, to which we 
shall presently refer at more len^h, states the whole 
endowments of our 10,701 parishes, whether from tithes 
or any other source, to be only 3,058,248/. Instead, 
therefore, of absorbing a tenth of the annual produce, 
the fact appears to be, that the parochial clergy do not, 
in the aggregate, receive from the tithes so much as m 
fiftieth / So much for this class of exaggerations. 

But it is time that we proceeded to ascertain and to 
state the leading facts of the case. In doing this, we 
shall first speak of the endowments of the church in the 
aggregate ; then of their distribution ; and lastly, of the 
nature of the tenure by which they are held. 

It is a most happy circumstance, that the official 
returns lately ordered by government have been com- 
pleted, and have put an end, so far as it is possible to 
put an end, to a system of exaggeration the most gross 
and scandalous that ever was made use of for the basest 
purposes. It was scarcely possible, during the last six 
or seven years, to take up any dissenting publication, 
without meeting with some statement aiming to excite 
popular cupidity, without the least regard to truth. 
Nothing was more common than assumptions of ** ex- 
cessive wealth '* possessed by the church, as confidently 
put forward as if the fact had been fully and completely 
ascertained and established. The most moderate of 
these statements generally described the revenues of 
the church at six or seven millions per annum, while 
others raised the calculation to eight, or even to nine 
millions. 
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Totally at variance, however, with all these state- 
ments, is the official Report lately made by the Commis* 
sioners appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts of the case. That Report gives the result of actual 
investigation, as to the revenues of the Church of Eng- 
land and Wales, for three years, to wit, 1829, 1830, and 
1831. The outlines of this statement are as follows: — 

Net Annual Rerennes of the Bpiscopal and Archiepiscopal 

Sees 100,1141. 

Net Aminal Rerenaea of the Cathedral and Collegiate 

Churches, M7t97S 

Net Annual Separate Rerennea of Dignitaries, in such 

Churches, 0S,M5 

Net Annual inoome of the 10,701 BeneSoes in Rnyland and 

Wales, 8,068,348 

8,490,SSS 

Such are the revenues of that establishment, which is 
sometimes described as ** gorged and overburdened 
with wealth V Such are the revenues by the seizure of 
which, according to the Ecelenastiad Knowledge Society, 
the state would be enabled to remit twenty'one milHont of 
annual taxation ! Of the possessions of tiie Irish Church 
it would be useless to venture any estimate, since no 
man can state, with any correctness, what proportion of 
those revenues have been realized during the last three 
years, or whether any part, or what, is likely to be 
received by the clergy in the next tliree. The total 
of the revenues to which the clergy of Ireland were 
legally entitled, was estimated by Lord Althorp, in the 
session of 1833, at 732,200/. From that sum, however, 
his lordship then took a considerable part, by the re- 
trenchments enacted in the bill then brought in and 
passed. And of the remainder, if the truth is spoken, 
not one-fourth has been collected for a long time past, 
or can be at the present moment. We must, therefore, 
confine our view to the Church of England ; the annual 
revenues of which amount, as we have seen, to 
3,490,332/. per annum. 
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When parading their estimates of seren, eight, or 
nine millions per annum, — the dissenting writers were 
Tery fond of talking of the establishment as ** the 
richest chnrch in Christendom/' — and even sometimes 
as costing more than all the churches of Eorope collec- 
tively ! Even had this last monstrous exaggeration at 
all approached the truth, still, how unfair to dwell upon 
that fact without remembering, at the same time, that in 
wealth, in national revenue, in commerce, in naval 
power, in colonial possessions, and in a variety of other 
points of view, England stands at the same point of 
elevation above all the other nations of the earth, as, 
according to their representation, she does in eccle- 
siastical endowments ! This general view is all-im- 
portant, as suggesting the question how this widely- 
extended power and influence and wealth came to be- 
come concentered in this little isle. To deny the over- 
ruling hand of God in thus raising England to the 
summit of earthly grandeur and dominion, is nothing 
less than Atheism. And yet, in the mind of one who 
refers all this to His sovereign will, and who, at the 
same time, remembers that he has himself said, " Those 
who honour me I will honour," — ^the doubt arises, most 
naturally and irresistibly, whether England's having 
long maintained the purest church in Christendom, may 
not have had some close connection with England's 
steady and continual rise, which has never ceased since 
that church was first placed in its present foundation. 

However, fixing our eyes again on the ascertained 
fact, that the church establishment of England and 
Wales enjoys revenues amounting to nearly three 
millions and a half per annum ; — let us seriously ask 
ourselves, whether this amount is too large, — whether it 
is disproportionate to the object to be attained, or to the 
other branches of the country's ordinary expenditure. 

Three millions a year may very naturally seem a 
large sum, if it be compared with dissimilar objects. 
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If a man thinks of any private fortune or private ex- 
penditure, or casts his eyes on some minor and penn* 
rions state, such as Denmark or Switserland, or on 
some kingdom where infidelity virtually reigns, as in 
France, he may soon bring himself to think with asto- 
nishment and indignation of a church establishment 
with three millions a year ! But nothing can be more 
absurd than this mode of comparison. Nothing in 
England, and especially none of her institutions, can, 
with any propriety, be compared with the same things 
in other countries, in point of expense. The settled 
state of things, and the value of money, totally differs. 
If we would learn whether any disproportion exists, 
between the objects contemplated by the church, and 
the revenues set apart for those objects, we must com- 
pare the facts of the case with those which concern 
others of our national affairs and concerns. 

The church establishment employs (it is erroneous to 
say it costs,) an annual revenue of three millions and a 
half. And this, let it be remembered, for no decaying 
establishment, but for an institution which never before 
was so energetic, so efficient, or so useful, as at the 
present moment. Now let us ask, what is expended 
among us, on other and similarly national objects* 
Our army is at present on a peace establishment. It is 
therefore, little more than a skeleton, except so far as 
may be required for our colonies. And yet for this 
outline of an army we pay more than seven millians per 
annum ; while upon our navy we expend nearly six 
millions, and on the ordnance a million and a half. Above 
fourteen millions per annum is thus devoted to the 
defence of the country, and that at a moment when we 
have not a single declared enemy in the four quarters 
of the globe ! 

In conducting the civil service of the state, a simi- 
larly liberal expenditure will be found to be incurred. 
A return was ordered, and laid before Parliament in 
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1828, of the pay or salaries of all persons employed in 
public offices and departments, which shewed a total 
of no less than 2,788,987/. paid in salaries to persons 
employed in the service of the government. And oven 
in one single branch of the public senrice, which is not 
included in the aboye snm,--to wit, the offices connected 
with the care of the poor, and the litigation arising oat 
of that care, about a million and a half is annually ex* 
pended. These two or three circumstances will show 
the scale on which all things in this country are carried 
on, and will aid us in forming a just idea of the pro- 
priety of an endowment of 3,058,248/. set apart for the 
religious instruction of 10,701 parishes. 

Then, as to the burden of this ** expensive establish- 
ment," and the relief which might be afforded by confis- 
cating its revenues to the service of the state ; — let os 
say a few words. 

In the year 1830, the duty on beer was repealed. 
Will the reader pause for a moment, and try to ascer- 
tain, if he can, the amount of actual relief to the 
country, and of comfort and happiness to the people, 
which accrued from that repeal. It escapes our search ; 
we have tried, but we cannot detect it. We know, 
indeed, of the multiplication of beer-shops, and of the 
vast increase of crime which rapidly followed, — ^bnt the 
benefit, the advantage, we are unable to find out. And 
yet the amount then given up by the revenue, was 
equal to the whole amount of all the tithes of England 
and Wales. Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer so 
pleased, he might have continued the beer-tax, and 
have abolished the tithes. And at this moment, by reim- 
posing the beer duty, and raising the price of porter to 
that which it bore in 1829, the finance minister of this 
day might, at a word, annihilate the tithes, and endow 
the holders, like the West Indian proprietors, with a 
government stock in lieu. 

When considering this point, of the revenues of the 
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churchy contemplated as a burden on the countiy; 
(thoagh, in truths that can be no burden to the people, 
which is wholly paid, as wo shall presently see, by the 
landholders)— it is nseful to obserye one or two facts 
relating to some other hardens which the people yolon- 
tarily impose apon themselves. The amount of taxation 
paid by them for useless, and partly injorioas, laxories, 
will shew what a comparative trifle is this three millions 
and a half per annum, and with what ease might the 
people relieve themselves from more than twice that 
amount, by merely abstaining from enjoyments of the 
most foolish, and even mischievous, character. 

In the year 1827, the duties received upon spirits 
amounted to the sum of 7,043,244/. 11«. 2d. I Allowing 
for the cost of these liquors, and the profits of both the 
wholesale and retail dealers, it may be computed that 
the people voluntarily taxed themselves in the cost of 
this one article, to the extent of from ten to twelve millions 
within the year. And we may, upon a moderate calcula- 
tion assert, that at least nine millions of this was paid to 
their own injury ; — spent on what tended to destroy both 
soul and body. In the same year a nearly equal sum 
(£6,984,996)— was paid for duties on malt liquors ;— de« 
noting another ten or twelve millions wasted, like the 
former, upon drink. Half of this, at the least, worked 
not good, but evil, — not refreshment, but drunkenness. 
On the whole, however, let it be borne in mind, when 
the ''yast wealth" of our ecclesiastical establishment 
is spoken of, — that in the mere article of fermented and 
spirituous liquors, there is expended, (and, as far as the 
above items are concerned, we suppose chiefly among 
the working classes) about six or eipht times as much as 
the whole revenues of the national church ! 

Take another instance, — and that of a mere luxury. 
The duties paid on tobacco, that utterly useless trash, 
have often, in late years, exceeded three millions in the 
year I So that it would seem that we thrust up our 
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nostrils in tbe form of snaff, or consome in smoke from 
the ridicaloas *' segar/' considerably more than is re- 
quired to furnish a resident clergyman in 10,700 parishes* 

But it would be endless to follow out this line of 
illustration. A multitude of instances would present 
themselves to every miud. Tbe strollers and holiday* 
makers of London spend more in the mere item of 
steam-boat excursions, in one summer, than would pay 
all the clergy of the metropolis for three years ! 

Let us pass then, to our second point, that of tie 
distribution of the revenues of the Church. And here 
our first duty is to record, from the commissioners' 
report, the principal items touching this distribution. 

According to this report, the twenty-seven episcopal 
sind archiepiscopal sees have, collectively, a net revenue 
of £160,114, yielding an average income of £5,930 to 
each. 

As no statement is given of the number of persons 
attached to the cathedral chapters, we can strike no 
average in their case. But as the total net revenues of 
these bodies, amounting to £271,970, are shared among 
several hundred individuals, it is clear that the propor- 
tion of large incomes cannot be great 

The parochial benefices are arranged in tbe following 
order. There are 

294 with incomes nnder , . . 50Z. per annom 

1021 of 502. and under 100 

1691 100 •• 150 

1355 160 200 

1964 200 • 300 

1317 300 400 

830 400 500 

504 500 600 

337 600 700 

217 700 800 

129 • 800 900 

91 900 1000 

137 1000 1500 

31 1500 2000 

18 2000 wid ttpwanls* 
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Snch are the leadings facts of the case. 

Now let as compare these incomeSy the larger ones 
especially, with the salaries and allowances of other 
professions and hranches of the pablic serrice. 

For instance ; we have twenty-seven bishops, divid- 
ing between them £160,114 per annum, or £5,930 for 
each see. Now let as see what another learned pro* 
fession, important and venerable, indeed, but not more 
so than that of divinity ; let us see what the heads of 
the legal bench are allowed. 

We have, in all, for England and Wales alone, in 
equity, law, bankruptcy, &c. twenty-four or twenty-five 
judges. Their salaries vary from £14,000 to £3000 per 
annum, — a puisne judge receiving £5,500 a-year, which 
is probably about the average. And, if we pass on wards, 
and look towards the deans and chapters, we see them 
balanced by masters in chancery, registrars, clerks, and 
commissioners, with salaries from £1000 to £4000 each, 
swelling the total cost of our judicial establishments to 
£484,000 per annum. 

So much for one branch of the public service, and 
that a branch, too, which has undergone, of late years, 
frequent and continual reforms, and most of the salaries 
of which have been fixed by recent acts of parliament. 
But let us take one general view of this part of the sub- 
ject, and then pass on. Sir H. Parnell informs us, in 
his work on Financial Reform, that *' the account re- 
cently presented to Parliament of officers with salaries 
of £1000 a year and upwards, gives a total of nearly 
one thousand persons who enjoy among them £2,066,574 
per annum. Of these there are two hundred and six- 
teen persons whose salaries average £4,429 each.'' 

Such is the expenditure which the state finds neces- 
gary, in the legal and civil departments. But in the 
Church, instead of a thousand persons enjoying incomes 
of 1000/. and upwards, we cannot reckon more than 260 
at the utmost ; and instead of 216 persons, with average 
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salaries of 44292. there are not twenty ecclesiastics in 
our whole estahlishment who enjoy incomes of that 
amount. 

But perhaps some one may say, Then yon acknow* 
ledge to haTC in your establishment as many as 260 
benefices or dignities, of the annual value of 1000/. 
and upwards. Yes, we do. Is that reckoned prodigi* 
ous? Is this the *' plethora of wealth" that we some- 
times bear talked of? Let those who speak thus fool- 
ishly, pause and look around them a moment. In one 
single parish of Westminster, and not in one only, they 
may meet with an equal number (260) of tradesmeOy 
who have also a like income of 1000/. and upwards. 
And even if the aggregate were taken, of the annual 
incomes of the two classes, we should venture to snr* 
mise that the shopkeepers of this sinffU parish^ should 
outweigh all the wealth of all the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
in £ngland. So absurdly do men talk, as if it were 
shocking that a dean should have 2000/. a year, but very 
natural that a dentist should make his annual 7 or 8000/. 
You may often hear a Londoner inveighing against 
Bishops and their revenues, and quarrelling with their 
equipages and footmen ; and the same man will be proud 
to seat a tailor or a tallow-chandler in a gilded coach, 
and will readily vote him 10,000/. a year, ** to support 
the dignity of the office." In fact, the Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, when all his trappings are included* 
actually costs more than the Lord Bishop of the Dioeett. 
The duties of the latter are more toilsome and exten- 
sive than most people can easily conceive : and in in- 
trinsic value and importance, he who lightly estimates 
them, only shews his judgment to be both weak and 
shallow. The duties of the former, provided for by a still 
greater expenditure, consist in sitting in a police office 
for about tiiree hours per diem, which is done in West- 
minster by a police magistrate for 800/. a year, and in 
presiding at Courts of Aldennen and of Common Council 
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now and then, and at his own state dinner-table as 
often as he pleases. 

Let us reeur, however, for a moment or two, to the 
distribution of the incomes of the yarioas benefices. We 
shall not pretend that all is exactly as oar fancy might 
wish it to be. Clearly there is much to be desired in 
the point of the aagmentation of the smaller livings. 
And something, doubtless, might be spared from some 
of the higher class. Still, on the whole, matters are far 
more satisfactory than is generally supposed ; and the 
language which is often heard, describing '* the working 
clergy '* as half-starved, and the whole wealth of the 
church as held by a few hundred persons, grossly mis* 
represents the case. 

Few persons who indulge in this kind of talk, will 
hesitate to admit, at once, that they would wish to sed 
the parish priests, on an average, endowed with incomes 
of about 300/. a year, — ^allowing some to be a little higher, 
and some a little lower. 

Now will not some of these reformers be a little sur-* 
prised when they are informed, that out of the whole 
number of 10,701 benefices, as many as 8972, or con- 
siderably more than four-fifths, do actually range be- 
tween the points of from 50/. a year to 500/. — the average 
)l>eing little more than 200/. If any thing here can be 
found fault with, it is that this average is rather too low. 

But there are 1464 livings of 500/. a year and upwards. 
And surely it will be admitted, that in our large towns 
and cities, an income of 6 or 800/. is often required by 
the clergyman, especially if he has a family to bring up, 
and the extent of his parish requires the aid of a curate. 
There are 1278, out of the above 1464 benefices, which 
have incomes varying between 500 and 1000/. a year. 

There remain 186 only, of 1000/. a year and upwards. 
Not pleading for the permaoence of all these, on their 
present footing, we must still obserVe, that as long as 
many parishes are allowed to remain, undivided) with 
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30,000 or even 100,000 inhabitants, there will be a kind 
of propriety in yielding to the pastor of such a vast 
body, a liberal income. To allot to the incumbent of 
Marylebone or Pancras, for instance, some 5 or 600/* a 
year, would appear absurd. The claims made upon him, 
for curates, charities, and other matters connected with 
the parish, will probably swallow up at least this amount 
annually. 

On the whole, then, how little ground does there appear 
to be, for those wholesale censures on the '' bloated 
wealth '' of the beneficed, and the starvation of the work- 
ing clergy, which have been so common of late. Room, 
indeed, there may be, and we shall presently recur to 
that topic, for some little borrowing from the knore 
wealthy, in order to get rid of these scandals, the 
'* livings/' as they are miscalled, which are still " under 
sol. per annum." But it is more satisfactory, after all, to 
find that as many as 7057 out of the 10,701 benefices, 
are above lOO^ and under 500/.— than we had previously 
expected the result to prove. 

But it is time we adverted to our third topic, — the 
tenure^ the nature and solidity of the right, by which the 
Church holds these revenues. It is the more necessary 
to be explicit and clear on these points, since several 
otherwise respectable writers among the dissenters have 
lately disgraced themselves by openly advocating a 
general and instant seizure of these endowments by the 
government. The tract from which we have already 
quoted, distinctly affirms, that ** when popery was aban- 
doned, tithes, which are one of its grossest corruptions, 
ought to have been abolished, like Peter's pence." He 
forgets to observe that we can find something about the 
former in the Bible, but nothing about the latter. He 
proceeds : " The very best adjustment of this affair is to 
leave the ministers of religion to be supported by the 
free-will offerings of their flocks.'' 
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Propositions like these, then, being now frequently 
and unblashingly pat forward, and by writers of other- 
wise fair character, it seems incambent on as to give a 
few minutes close and serious consideration to the ques- 
tion, How far is Church property really open,— as by 
these writers is assumed to be the case, — not only to 
regulatumf bat even to arbitraty confUcatUm, on the part 
of the government and the legislature ? Our opponents 
assert, without hesitation, that it is in the power of the 
legislature, and that without any violence to law or 
pablie morals, — to take full possession of, and divert 
to any purpose it may please, all the property of the 
Church. On our part we unhesitatingly and unreser- 
vedly deny this right And, although aware that higher 
ground might be taken in contending for the integrity 
and inviolability of ecclesiastical property, we shall still 
prefer resting in perhaps the lowest of all, and viewing 
the tithes and estates held by the Church, as merely 
standing on the same footing with all other descriptions 
of charitable endowments. 

The total of the revenues of the Church will doubtless 
exceed those of any other charity or corporation, taken 
singly ; but if viewed in the aggregate, we apprehend that 
its endowments are not equal to the whole of those held 
by other public bodies or charitable trusts. The estates en- 
joyed by the corporation and public companies of London 
alone, must be about equal in value to a moiety of the 
endowments of the Church ; and the funds left in va- 
rioas parts of the kingdom, to various charitable trusts, 
most amount to nearly another moiety. There are also 
vast estates in the hands of divers hospitals, grammar 
schools, and other foundations in or about the metro- 
polis, the total income of which must be very large. 

Now we cannot help considering all these endowments 
as resting on, substantially, t|ie same principle. When 
it is coolly proposed that the state shall, without scruple 
or hesitation, appropriate such of these estates as may 

Q 
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happen to excite the cupidity of the moment, to its own 
uses, — seizing upon them in a perfectly arbitrary manner, 
and drawing all the revenues into the general treasury, 
— we pause and ask. Is it possible that this principle of 
confiscation, once introduced, can stop here ? Are not 
the wealth and splendour of such bodies as the Gold- 
smiths' or Fishmongers' companies in London, far 
greater than that of any bishop or dean and chapter in 
the kingdom? And whatever maybe thought of the 
amount of utility on the part of the latter, surely it will 
not be seriously argued that in this point of view the 
former have the advantage. If, then, a right of arbi- 
trary seizure is claimed in one case, what shall prevent 
its being equally used in the other? Where, in short,is 
a liberty so tempting to be checked or stayed? 

We must look at the question, then, if we would con- 
sider it rationally, in this extended point of view. It is 
not merely whether some dissenters, out of sheer envy and 
jealousy, would like to see the Church deprived of her 
present endowments ; or whether others, acting solely 
from selfish motives, may join in the outcry from which they 
hope ultimately to derive some pecuniary gain. These 
are merely aiming at their own personal objects, careless 
of the great principles which may be involved in the 
concessions they demand. The legislator, however, and 
all those who would look at the question with some 
regard to ultimate results, must bear in mind that the 
real point at issue is, the extent of the power of the legii- 
lature, with reference to all hifids ofreligums or eharitmbie 
endowments. The one party, the * movement' or dissenting 
party, asserting, that it is perfectly free to the legis- 
lature, whenever it shall so please, to seise upon all 
such endowments, and to apply them to the general 
purposes of the national revenue. The other party 
contending, as we shall now proceed to do, that the 
utmost extent to which the legislature can, with any 
justice or safety, venture, is that of regulatifm ;— in which 
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regalatioDy too, the strictest regard oaght to be had, 
to the iiitentions of the original donors of the endow* 
ments in question. 

This is the real position of the question; and in 
defence of the latter view, we shall now proceed to offer 
a few observations. 

And firsty we mnst remark on the fallacy or deceit con- 
cealed in the argument most commonly used by the assail- 
ing party : ** Church property/' they tell us, ** is national 
property, and, therefore, it is clear that the nation must 
have a perfect right to do with it whatsoever it pleases/' 

Now the main thing overlooked here, is, that this 
property can only be called ** national'* in so far, and 
only so long, as the church continues to be ** the na* 
tional church." Neither the lands nor the tithes en- 
joyed by the church, were first given by their original 
owners to the nation, and then transferred by the nation 
to the church. Oq the contrary, they were distinctly 
bestowed on the church for her own distinct and se- 
parate use, and it is only from the union of the church 
to the state, and the denominating the church the 
church of the nation, that the fiction can have flowed 
that her property is the property of the nation. 

But a cry is now raised for a divorce. '* Let the 
union of church and state be dissolved," say the dis- 
senters. Well, gentlemen, if it must be so, let articles 
of separation be drawn, and of course the wife, — as it is 
merely to humour the husband's fancy that the separation 
takes place, — will receive back the dowry she originally 
brought. 

No ! it is replied from the other side : — the husband 
has grown tired of the wife,— he is fond of variety, and 
likes to gratify that taste, but he has no intention of 
parting with her property. What is hers, in this re- 
spect, is also his ; — it became his on their union. He 
desires to part from her person, but not from her money. 
In fact, the latter will be very convenient to him for the 

Q 2 
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payment of his own debts, and to that purpose he meaos 
to appropriate it. 

This is just the position taken, as it appears to os, 
-by those of the dissenters who are now clamoaiing at 
once for the dissolution of the union between church 
and state, and for the appropriation of the church pro- 
perty to national purposes. Nothing, we conceive, 
more deliberately unjust and immoral was ever seriously 
proposed and defended by any men of decent character. 
But, returning to our original position, let us look at 
the origin of the endowments in question. 

About the ninth century, according to the learned 
Selden, by the general consent of the landed proprieton 
of England, a tenth or tithe of all agricultural produce 
throughout the kingdom, was unanimously set apart and 
given to the church. Ever since that time, all land, not 
specially exempted by purchase or other arrangement, 
has been bought or sold, let or taken, subject to this 
deduction. There is no man in England, who either 
owns or occupies land now subject to tithe, who did not 
inherit or purchase it, or take it upon lease or other 
tenure, expressly and explicitly subject to this claim. 

Further, there are divers estates, rent-charges, or 
customary payments, which have, from time to time, 
during the last ten centuries, been bestowed upon the 
church for religious purposes, in every part of the king- 
dom. In our own time such g^fts are not uncommon. 
Mr. Byng, for instance, the present member for Middle- 
sex, lately endowed a small living, near his country 
seat, with an annual rent-charge of £50 per annum. 
And many similar instances have recently occurred. 

Nearly akin to these benefactions, are the numerous 
cases of endowment for religious purposes, connected 
with the various sects which dissent from the church. 
If a wealthy churchman, on the one band, makes an 
addition to a poor living, as in the case of Mr. Byng, 
just quoted,— an opulent dissenter, on the other, bestows 
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on the chief dissentiDg academy near London, a site of 
freehold land, which may be of equal valae. But can 
we suppose that the confiscating hand of the legislature 
oonld be laid upon one of these gifts, and that the other 
should be allowed to escape? 

Another benevolent and public-spirited man lately 
bequeathed an immense sum (about £200,000) to found 
a new metropolitan hospital. Cases such as these have 
been frequent in times past, and we are happy to believe 
that the practice is at present reviving and,increasing. But 
the question is. What is the real attitude of the state in 
reference to these g^fts and bequests. Our opponents 
are fond of arguing as if the legislature had a perfect 
right, whenever it pleased, to order the whole to be 
seized and applied to the reduction of the national 
debt. Our position, on the other hand, is, that the 
state, in all such cases, is nothing more than the chief 
and ultimate Trustee : — and that the duties and powers 
of the legislature apply merely to points of regulation^ 
and can never, without great and manifest injustice, be 
extended to a new appropriation of these endowments. 

In our view, all these gifts and bequests have pro- 
ceeded upon the clearly understood guarantee of the 
national faith. One gentleman g^ves a permanent rent 
charge of 50/. a year ; — another bequeathes 200,000/. — 
but neither the one nor the other would ever have 
thought of taking such a step, had they supposed that 
these gifts could ever be considered as liable to be 
seized upon for the reduction of the national debt. 

The established rules and practice of our courts of law 
and equity always refer, in such cases, to the intention of 
the founder or testator. Upon this well-established and 
generally-understood doctrine do such benevolent per- 
sons repose ; giving or bequeathing their property upon 
the clear understanding, that the courts will ever be 
careful to see that their intentions are fully carried into 
effect. 
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Now the duty of the legisLatore, must, we coBceive 
be of an exactly consistent character. There are great 
and important points, such as those bearing on- phtrali- 
ties and non»-residence, which lie aboTe and beyond 
the powers of the courts of law or equity. With the^ 
the legislature miay and ought to deal, in the way of 
regulation ; but in so dealing With them, the one g^at 
fundamental rule should steadily be kept in view,-^tKe 
intention^ of the founders or testators. 

In applying, however, these principles to the question 
now agitated, we are sometimes met by the objection, 
— That the church to which all these eildowments were 
originally given, was not the Establishment which now 
exists, but the Roman Catholic Church in England. 
This objection we are prepared to meet at once by a 
direct denial. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century in this country, 
was not the establishment of a new, and till then on- 
known faith among us. It was nothing more than an 
extensive and searching purification of the chnrch then 
existing, and a clearing away of certain errors which 
had gradually crept in. The well-known retort ex- 
presses precisely the truth — *' Where was your religion 
before Luther?" asked a Romanist. '< Bid you wash 
your face this morning ? '* was the reply, — *' and if so, 
where was your face before it was washed ? " 

What were the chief points touching which the Protes- 
tants and Papists so strenuously contended, at the time 
of the Reformation? They were such as tiiese, — the 
Pope's supremacy ; — transubstantiation ; — the celibacy 
of the clergy ; — tradition ; — the sacrament in one kind ; 
— indulgences, &c. 

Now the tithes were bestowed on the English Chnrch, 
as we have already observed, in the ninth century ; and 
at that period all these errors were unknown within its 
pale. One by one, but not without successive struggles, 
did they all subsequently creep in. The celibacy of the 
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clergj was not enacted till the beginning of the twelfth 
century ; transnbstantiation still later ; and against the 
sopremaoy of the Pope many a determined opposition 
was raised. What, then, can be more absurd or irra- 
tional thaa to assume that, by the clearing away these 
excrescences whieh had sprung up, and which deformed 
the face of the church, her right to her ancient priTi- 
leges and endowments, enjoyed long before these cor- 
ruptions were known, would be rendered doubtful. The 
church in the ninth century, not being papal, not 
holding transubstantiataon, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the validity of indulgences, or any of the kindred errors, 
recelTCd from the landed proprietors of the kingdom the 
grant of tithes. The church in the sixteenth century 
cleared away all these corruptions ; and it is strangely 
attempted to be argued that she thereby destroyed her 
right to her ancient endowments ; as though she held 
her revenues solely by virtue of the papal corruptions 
of the middle ages, and not by a title far more ancient, 
and wholly unconnected with the apostacies of Rome. 

But the opponent sometimes clings to a fragment of 
this argument, while he abandons the greater part of it, — 
and objects, that as the endowments of the Established 
Church were bestowed upon her at a period when she 
was the only religious body in the country, and when 
she was, in fact, the church of the whole people, — ^it can- 
not be right that she should continue to hold them under 
present circumstances, when a large portion of the po- 
pulation have attached themselves to various dissenting 
communions. 

We do not see the practical force of this plea. It is 
not true that at any former period the Church did lite- 
rally embrace in her communion, the whole population. 
There never was a time in which sundry sects and dis- 
sidents were not to be found. If they are at present 
more numerous than in most former periods, the main 
eause ¥or the increase, we believe, arises almost entirely 
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from the inertness of the legislature, in not carrying the 
principle which it professes to maintain, into fall opera- 
tion. Large bodies of the people, in various manufac- 
turing districts, have been allowed to grow up without 
any provision for their religious necessities. These have 
fallen into the hands of various sects, and thus it comes 
to pass that the dissenters are able to boast of a more 
numerous body of adherents than in any former period. 
But this remissness on the part of the legislature, which 
may at any time be changed into zealous and efficient 
action, can surely be no reason for assailing the revenues 
of the church in other quarters, where provision is duly 
made, and the wants of the people properly attended to. 
Dissenters are chiefly found in towns and other populous 
districts, where tithes are unknown, or where the proper 
revenues of the church have already been taken from 
her. But how irrational is it to argue, that because in 
Nottingham, for instance, which pays scarcely any tithes, 
and in which place there are not churches enough for a 
fourth of the inhabitants, dissenters may abound ; there' 
fore the Establishment ought to be abandoned, and its 
revenues sequestrated, in all those districts in which its 
strength and utility are more clearly apparent. 

But it may be replied, that all the opponents of the 
church have not recommended such a sweeping spolia- 
tion, as we have been describing ; — ^that many only pro- 
pose an appropriation of the revenues of the church to 
the purposes of general education, and some would be 
content with an equal distribution of these rovennes 
among all the various religious sects. 

Such propositions are doubtless far less objectionable 
than plans of simple confiscation. The main difficulty 
in the way, however, with reference to the principle we 
have already laid down, is this, that any scheme of this 
kind would clearly involve a departure from the tiU«it- 
tione of the original founders. It is easy to talk of the 
revenues of the church in general terms, as '' funds iiH 
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tended to proyide for the service of God and the reli- 
gions benefit of the people/' — bnt snch phrases dis- 
honestly conceal part of the case. Lady Hewley left 
certain estates *' for the service of God/' and the So- 
cinians arg^ned, that in their hands those purposes were 
answered. But no, said the orthodox dissenters. Lady 
Hewley's intentions were not general and vague, but defi- 
nite and limited. She meant her property to be admi- 
nistered by Hi, distinctly from the Socinians or any 
other sect. And so ruled the learned judge before whom 
tiie case was argued. 

Now the revenues of the Church of England were 
as distinctly and undeniably intended to be placed 
in the hands of one particular class of religious 
professors, as ever Lady Hewley's estates could be. 
They were not given or left, vaguely and indefi- 
nitely, '' for the religious benefit of the people,'' whether 
the religious instruction afforded might be to Baptist, 
Quaker, or Socinian. But they were assigned to a 
known and established body of christians, whose faith 
and worship was orthodox, episcopal, and liturgical. 
To take, therefore, the revenues which were clearly and 
undeniably so appropriated, and to apply them to the en- 
couragement of all kinds and varieties of sects, would be 
as gross a violation of justice and propriety, as it would 
have been had the legislature seized upon the sum of 
200,0001., which, as we have before observed, was lately 
left to found an hospital, and determined with that sum 
to build a picture-gallery. 

In fact, there is no other way in which justice can be 
done, than by constantly keeping in view the rule which 
we have already indicated, — namely, a strict adherence 
to the intentioni of the donor* If this rule is for a mo- 
ment abandoned, an unlimited scope for fancy or choice 
is thrown open, and it must soon be seen to be impos- 
sible to stop short of a general apd undiscriminating 
system of confiscation. 
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As, howeTer, '* there is do rale without an exception," 
so there is one reservation to be made in the case now 
before ns. The state is the ultimate trastee, and can 
only discharge that duty safely and with advantage 
by being punctiliously faithfni. But the state will not 
be made the instrument and guarantee of evil intentions. 
For every benevolent and Christian purpose, its power 
may be invoked, but for objects which are immoral and 
unchristian, it refuses to be called into action. The highest 
court of equity was appealed to in vain, when '' Cain" 
or ^* Wat Tyler" demanded the protection of the laws ; 
and in like manner, if any disciple of vice had devoted 
his property after death, to the propagation of crime, 
the state would withhold its assent or guarantee flrom 
the bequest. 

Upon this principle all bequests to ** supersHHmu 
uses'* are annulled. The state will protect Christianity 
in all its forms, whether Episcopal, Independent, Bap- 
tist, or any other. But the worship of demons, (or dead 
men) is at once and without reserve denounced by her. 
Such objects lie beyond her rule. She impartially pro- 
tects and aids every good and beneficent design, without 
regard to sect or name ; but positive error and false wor- 
ship she repudiates, and refuses to show them the least 
countenance. 

This is the one only exception to the rule of which we 
have spoken. It has been attempted by some to fofce 
this point beyond its plain and obvious meaning, and to 
argue as if the state thus assumed a discretion as to 
what bequests she would falfil and what she would 
annul. She does so to this extent only; she will 
not be party to any deed absolutely and clearly immoral 
and anti-christian. But within the Christian pale she 
interferes not ; she leaves the choice to the individual 
bequeathing or giving, and to his intention she guaran- 
tees the fullest effect. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON CHURCH REFORM. 



It has been remarked by a late writer, and the remark 
merits some consideration, — that the present acceptation 
of the term '* Chnrch Reform/' seems to be, in most 
cases, something chiefly referring to money ! Certainly 
many of the schemes and propositions lately pat forth, 
especially by the ' movement' party, obvioasly proceed 
on the assumption that the principal evil to be reme- 
died is the too great wealth of the clergy, and that the 
chief object to be aimed at is the speedy and effectaal 
reduction of that wealth. A prominent instance of this 
was seen in the late Irish Church Reform Bill, — 
in which about a hundred and fifty clauses were de- 
TOted to the arrangement of the revenues of that esta- 
blishment, while scarcely in any one clause was the 
least attempt made to provide for its greater efficiency. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving, or in conceding, 
that the lapse of two or three centuries must have 
worked such changes, and produced such discrepancies, 
both in the English and in the Irish Church, as to 
furnish abundant room for the criticism of envious or 
evil-minded men. And there can be no good reason 
why any obvious blots of this description shouM not be 
removed. In one parish, by extensive erections of 
houses, where formerly the land was employed in agri- 
culture, the income of a living is reduced to less than the 
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ordinary stipend of a curate ; while at the same time 
the population and the duties of the incumbent are 
each augmented ten-fold. In another, by a suocessfal 
effort in drainage, thousands of acres come newly into 
cultivation, and a parish with but a few hundreds of 
farm-labourers upon it, becomes more richly endowed 
than half our bishoprics. No one will be found to plead 
for the perpetuity of these and similar absurdities. Still, 
however, the one main object to be aimed at, in any well- 
digested and extensive scheme for the improvement of 
our ecclesiastical establishments, ought to be, an increase 
their efficiency , and, by necessary consequence, of their 
strength. Questions of revenue will naturally inter- 
mingle themselves, but they should only be entertained 
as being of the nature of means to an end. 

Where is the church, at present, weak? Or, perhaps, 
the question may be thrown into another form ; and we 
may ask. Where is dissent strong ? 

The answer meets us in every daily journal. Which 
are the districts in which the church-rate war at present 
rages? In Manchester, in Blackburn, at Frome, at 
Wakefield, and in half a dozen similar neighbourhoods. 
And all these are manufacturing towns, in which the 
population has been allowed to outgrow the means pro- 
vided by the establishment. In Manchester there is 
not one church for every 20,000 of the people. Most 
naturally and inevitably does it follow that the people 
being thus left without provision, either join some sect 
of dissenters, or become heathenish, vicious, and re- 
bellious. In either case, it is a consequence not at all 
to be wondered at, that they should consider any kind 
<^ taxation imposed by or in behalf of the church, as a 
demand which it is almost meritorious to resist. 

Thus, while we can find numerous instances in which, 
the church having provided well and sufficiently for the 
people, there is not the least disposition shewn to resist 
even very heavy demands made in her behalf, — ^it is 
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eqaally manifest, on the other hand, that where she 
has saffered large bodies of the people to grow up 
in ignorance of her advantages, and in alienation from 
her cause, even the most trifling demand is instantly 
resisted. On one hand, we observe parishes in which 
one, two, or even three ehillinge in the pounds church-rate, 
is raised without a dissentient voice, because the means 
of grace are fully supplied to the people, and are 
valued by them. On the other we observe, as at Man- 
chester, even the trifling demand of a half-penny in the 
pound resisted with vehemence and even with fury, 
because, to four-fifths of the population, the establish- 
ment is known only by her pecuniary demands. 

In the city of London, which, the century before the 
last, was wholly in the hands of the Independents and 
Presbyterians, we may safely calculate that an average 
church-rate of nine-pence or a shilling in the pound is 
raised without a murmur ; while in Manchester, formerly 
reckoned the most high-church town in England, a rate 
of a half-penny cannot be obtained witliout a desperate 
struggle ! Why is this? It is because in London (city) 
■ there is one church to every 2000 of the population, and, 
as a natural consequence, not half so many meeting- 
houses as churches, while in Manchester there is not one 
church for every twenty thousand of the people, and as 
a necessary result, twice or thrice as many meeting- 
houses as churches. Fifty years since, Manchester had 
a church for each 3000 of its population, and it was then 
a town devotedly attached to the establishment But the 
population has been allowed to outrun the means of 
religious instruction, and it follows of course that the 
place becomes a strong hold of dissent. 

It is, therefore, as clear as any thing of this kind can 
possibly be, that what is chiefly needed, in order to de- 
press schism, and to place the Church in her just position, 
dn those districts in which her present weakness is but 
too apparent, is, a sufficient supply of churches and of 
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pastors to meet the wants of the population. Id fact, all 
that is required is just that the Establishment should do 
that which it is herprofessed object to accomplish ; namely, 
to supply, not partially, but ^encraZ/y andniffieienify, the 
means of grace an^ the ordinances of religion, to the 
whole population. This is the incumbent duty of the 
Church : but inasmuch as she requires both to be set in 
motion and to be supplied with means by the goyem- 
ment, it becomes the duty of the government equally to 
point out the course to be taken, and to proyide what- 
ever funds may be needed for these purposes. 

This obligation has been admitted, and has in some 
degree been acted upon, during the last fifteen years. 
Two grants, amounting together to 1,500,000/. haye been 
appropriated to these purposes; and, looking at the 
situation in which the Church is even nOw placed, we 
may clearly see, that but for these grants, and the effects 
thereby produced on the people, it could hardly have 
been possible for the establishment to have stood its 
ground under the assaults now levelled against it. Had 
not this effort been then made, the greater part of the 
population, both of the metropolis and of all the other 
great towns of the kingdom, must have been, of necessity, 
either sectarian or pagan ; and the consequences of this 
popular alienation, under the hostility now manifested, 
must have been fearful, if not absolutely fatal. 

But while we rejoice with gratitude in the retrospect, 
we ought yet to profit by the experience of the last fif- 
teen years. Much indeed has been done; but some 
great and manifest errors have been committed, and at 
least one most serious want been overlooked ; and 
our chief duty now is, to endeavour to amend our farther 
efi'orts by the lessons thus brought before our minds. 

The Churches lately raised have been too few, too 
large, and too costly; and the great object of establish- 
ing pastors as well as preachers in every neighbonrhoody 
has been not sufficiently kept in view. 
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The one great thing beyond all others needed, is the 
0ubdivuian of parishes which have become too populous for a 
single pastor. 

Take a single instance : The parish of Pancras now 
contains above 11,000 houses, and 103,548 inhabitants. 
Why should we absurdly persevere in callingthis a single 
parish, and in allowing it but one sole vicar? The course 
taken was, when the religious necessities of the district 
were urged and admitted, to build an immense and mag^ 
nificent church,'capable of containing about 2,500 people, 
and three *^ district churches," as they are called, con- 
taining 1,600 or 1,800 each. The eost of these four 
edifices was about 140,000/. 

Now a church for 800 or 1000, may be built, even in 
London, for 6000/. or 8000/. And a church of this size 
suffices for a population of four or five thousand. Twenty 
churches, therefore, might have been built for the sum 
spent upon these four ; and if each had been allotted, 
not a district, merely, but a parish, wholly and for ever 
separated and set apart, with its own distinct pastor, 
schools, parish oflScers, &c. — then we should have seen 
Pancras, for the same sum which has already been 
expended, thoroughly and efficiently supplied with the 
means of grace and the ordinances of religion. Instead 
of which, at the present moment, Guildford Street and 
Highgate Hill have the same vicar, and in place of 
twenty resident clergy, whose influence was felt and 
valued, each in his own circle and neighbourhood, we 
have about half the number, who are comparatively 
little known but by their pulpit labours. The accom- 
modation thus newly provided extends to less than 
10,000 sittings, when at least 20,000 might have been 
obtained at the same cost. 

It is not wished, in these remarks, to affix blame to 
any man or set of men. The duty undertaken was com- 
paratively a new one, and the advantages of experience 
were wholly wanting. But now that that experience 
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has been gained, let as endeavour for the fature to 
profit by it. Let us endeavour to build our churches 
of such a size that preachers may be selected for them 
without a special and careful examination of the strength 
of their lungs. Let us remember, too, that a population 
of three or four thousand is quite sufficient for all 
the energies of a single minister. And, then, fully and 
efficiently to meet the case, let us endeavour to plant 
a church of moderate size, capable of accommodating 
800 or 1000 people, in the midst of every district of 
three or four thousand, — and having done so, let the 
district be made a parish, the church a parish churchy 
and the minister a parish priest, according to the good 
old plan of the former days. 

But to carry these plans into operation, two things 
are required ; 1st, a board of commissioners, possessing 
sufficient powers to divide parishes, and regulate incum- 
bencies ; and 2ndly, sufficient funds to provide for the 
erection of the churches still wanting. 

The first of these wants was proposed to be supplied, 
by the Church-rate Bill brought into the House of Com- 
mons in the session of 1834. The second has not yet 
been offered, nor can we expect any government under 
present circumstances, to be forward with such an offer, 
until the necessity of the case is explained, and has 
been forcibly impressed upon them. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted the 
obligation of the government to undertake this duty, in 
his plan for the commutation of the church-rates, to 
which we have just alluded. But while he admitted 
the principle, he was very deficient in the plan by 
which he proposed to carry it into practice. It being 
an ascertained fact, that nearly 600,000/. was annually 
raised and expended as church rates, he proposed to 
abolish these, and to grant out of the public revenue 
rather less than half that sum (250,000/.) for the re- 
pairs of the churches, leaving the remainder to be raised 
**v voluntary contributions, pew-rents, &c. 
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Considering the obTioas and undeniable demand still 
existing, in many districts, for a farther, provision of 
placesof worship, this proposition mast be conndered 
as deplorably deficient. The Bishop of London, in his 
late charge, has shown the want, in and aboat the 
metropolis alone, of as many as ninety additional 
churches! Is it reasonable to expect sach a vast 
deficiency as this to be met by private subscriptions? 
But if not, then surely the government, having expli- 
citly admitted its responsibility in the matter, ought 
to be prepared to act efiiciently in this great neces- 
sity. Probably an annual allowance of 100,000/. per 
annum would meet the case. We mean, a grant of 
that amount, apart from, and over and above the sums 
allotted in lieu of church-rates. The latter have re- 
ference to the churches already existing, and are in- 
tended to maintain and keep them in repair. But an 
immense increase in the numbers of the people having 
taken place, without any proportionate increase in the 
number of places of worship, and neither church-rates 
nor Yoluntary contributions being competent to meet 
this case, — it is clearly the duty of the government to 
lend its aid, and that to an extent, and with a liberality, 
which belongs to the acts of a government. The respon- 
sibility of the state has been conceded, both by Lord 
Liverpoors administration, in the two grants already 
referred to, and by the present cabinet, in their church- 
rate commutation plan of the last session. And as the 
duty is not denied, there remains only the question of the 
best means to be adopted to fulfil the obligation. Per- 
haps the plan now acted upon in the case of school- 
houses — of requiring the district which demands the 
erection, to provide a sum equal to that given out of 
the public revenue, — might be advantageously adopted 
in this matter also. Thus administered, we might cal- 
culate upon at least thirty, probably forty, new churches 
in each successive year, as the result of such an annual 

R 
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vote as we have above recommended ; — a supply which 
would suffice to set matters on a proper footing, and 
would, perhaps, adequately meet the wants of our 
rapidly increasing population. 

But it will probably be asked by some one, why we 
have not alluded, in these calculations, to the cathedral 
endowments? and whether a portion of those funds 
might not be advantageously devoted to these purposes ? 
Our answer is, that a demand remains to be made upon 
those funds for another and still more appropriate pur- 
pose. Any surplus which may exist, is urgently required 
for an object distinct from, but yet closely connected 
with that of which we have been speaking. Many of 
the new parishes which we should wish to see created, 
would not easily afford a proper maintenance for 
their pastor. This would especially be the case in 
poor and hitherto neglected neighbourhoods. To supply 
this want, then, we would willingly appropriate some 
of the revenues of the cathedral chapters ; — placing at 
the disposal of the Board of Commissioners all the 
cathedral patronage of the crown and of the episcopal 
bench, to be divided and subdivided, so as to furnish 
as many endowments for the ministers of the proposed 
new churches, as could be afforded from this source. 

We must not be understood, however, to propose a 
suppression of our Cathedral establishments, or a con- 
fiscation of their revenues, even for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. On the contrary, we are not sure that we should 
wish the extinction of a single stall or other office. But 
inasmuch as some of them are more wealthy than can 
be reasonably desired, with reference to the duties to be 
performed, we would connect with each of such almost 
sinecure and clearly overpaid offices, the care of a church 
and parish within a certain limited number of miles; 
and we would do this permanently and explicitly, so 
that it might be perfectly understood that the prebendal 
stall of Finsbury, for instance, in the cathedral of St. 
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Panl, maintained the minister of a new church abd 
parish of St. Paoi's in Finshury. And, if either at 
present, or by any improyed system of letting, the lands 
belonging to any of these prebends yielded an income of 
more than lOOOl. a year, — snch stall might be divided 
into two, and another chnrch immediately endowed. 
Thus, while the state erected and maintained the 
churches, the cathedral property, without any forcible 
or harsh measures being adopted, might sufficiently 
endow such as required extra-parochial aid. 

The next subject which presents itself is of a kin- 
dred description ; — to wit, the raising the emoluments 
of the smaller livings; of which many, it seems, are 
still below 100/. per annum. We can conceive no 
reason why, under the direction of such a Board as we 
have proposed, all the livings in the patronage of liie 
crown should not be modified with a view to this special 
purpose. If every crown living, for instance, which 
exceeded 500/. in annual emolument was taxed (as far 
as relates to new incumbents) pro ratOy somewhat after 
^e manner adopted in the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill of 1832, and if all excess above lOOOl. were 
brought at once into the same fund, this class of bene- 
fices might quickly be placed on a proper footing. Nor 
do we see any just reason why the livings which belong 
to the bishops, the colleges, and other official persons or 
public bodies, should not be similarly treated. They 
might either be thrown into one general mass, or each 
distinct patron or body of patrons might have his or 
their livings regulated without reference to others. 

Closely connected with this part of the question, is 
the consideration of the revenues and duties attached 
to the episcopal sees of England. Of the first of these, 
namely, the emoluments, — the vulgar idea certainly is, 
that a bishop is one who, as a matter of course, rolls in 
wealth and luxury. But the truth, which in this as in 
many other cases, widely differs from the popular 
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belief, — is, that the reyenaes of many, probably of half 
our sees, do not suffice to meet the necessary expences 
of the office. 

But what are those expences? some may ask ; and are 
not many of them expences of state and splendour which 
might advantageously be curtailed : Our answer to this, 
is, that in the cases referred to, namely, the poorer sees, 
under which term we include the larger half, — ^there are 
no trappings of this description, which any rational 
man, conformist or nonconformist, would wish to see 
removed. 

That a bishop be *' given to hospitality *' is an apos- 
tolic mandate. This of itself, in the present state of 
society, involves no trifling expenditure. But is it to 
be desired that the incomes of our bishops should be so 
contracted, that they should be debarred, by want of 
means, from the possibility of conforming to the role 
laid down by St. Paul ? Again, to traverse, at certain 
times, the whole extent of their dioceses, for official 
purposes, and to be often journeying from one part 
of it to another, on special occasions, is all clearly 
essential to the proper discharge of the duties of their 
office. But can this be done without a considerable 
annual expenditure? The charities of a bishop may 
perhaps be denied to be a part of his necessary out- 
goings. But the customs of society do unquestionably 
render it inevitable that in every great religious or 
charitable effort, our prelates should be looked to as 
natural leaders in the work. They must not only sub- 
scribe, but they must subscribe liberally ; and that not« 
like a private individual, to the charities of a singple 
town merely, but to the public institutions of perhaps 
several counties. At present, some of our bishops can 
well afford to do this, and all are expected to do it, 
though in many cases the revenues of their sees, if 
those were their only source of income, would not 
supply the means. But would any well-disposed man 
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really wish to redace oar bishops to that standard of in- 
come that would oblige them to say, ' You mast accept 
my best wishes, but you are aware that it is out of my 
power to give anything more/ 

Not to extend this sabjeet unnecessarily, we will just 
remark, that when it was lately thought advisable to 
institute a small court for the purpose of reviewing the 
decisions of the commissioners of bankruptcy, the salary 
allotted to the barrister appointed to preside in that 
court, was 3000/. a year. The duties of the office could 
scarcely occupy a fourth part of his time, nor was he liable 
to either of the three species of expenditure to which we 
have just adTcrted. Yet 3000/. a year was thought to be a 
fit stipend for his services. Now there are not less than 
ten of oar bishops, who, while called upon for the ex- 
peaces of a residence in town, as lords of parliament ; 
frequent journeying to and from the metropolis, and over 
all parts of extensive dioceses ; public hospitality ; and 
eharities, generally amounting to many hundreds per 
annum,— have yet smaller incomes, in several instances 
far smaller incomes, than this lately-appointed judge 
of the Court of Review in Bankruptcy. And, in fact, 
out of the twenty-seven prelates of England and Wales, 
there are only nine, including the archbishops, whose 
income equals that of a puisne judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas ! The income of the see of Llandaff 
is about nine hundred a year; and it was lately stated, 
at a public meeting in that city, that the bishop actually 
contributes to the charities of the diocese more than the 
whole revenue he derives from it I The income of the see 
of Gloucester is a little more than 2000/. a year, and yet 
out of this does the bishop set apart a portion every 
year, (besides his other charities,) for the augmentation 
of the smaller livings in his diocese ! 

It may naturally be asked, how these things are 
possible; — ^and the question naturally brings us back to 
euv subject, which is that of reform* The bishops of 
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Llaodaff and Gloucester are only enabled to be thus 
liberal, by holding other and more lacrative prefer- 
ments, with their sees. The first is also Dean of St. 
Paul's ; the second holds a stall in Westminster. 

Now such a commission as we haye been endeavour- 
ing to recommend would easily set these matters on a 
better footing, without either injustice or confiscatioD. 
Llandaff is a poor bishopric, — so poor, indeed, that no 
one could afford to hold it, except some better prefer- 
ment were added. The London deanery, on the other 
hand, is so well endowed, that it can bear to maintain 
not only itself, but a Welsh bishopric also. Thus the 
revenues of St. PauTs are used to keep up the establish- 
ment of the episcopal palace of Llandaff, and pay the 
charities of that see ! Beside which we have the evil 
of having only one dignitary where there ought to be 
two, and of all the odium of pluralities, and of non- 
residence. 

The commission we would institute, would probably 
find that the deanery in question would be able to 
afford the subtraction of some 2000/. a year, which, 
added to the bishopric of Llandaff, would afford to the 
next prelate a comfortable maintenance. Or, if such a 
measure seemed too violent, a more equal division of 
the revenues of the neighbouring sees of Llandaff and 
St. Asaph, — the one having 900/. a year, the other more 
than 5000/. — might be recommended. The London 
deanery, thus relieved from the charge of maintaining 
the Welsh bishopric, might then afford endowments to 
some of our new metropolitan parishes. 

The chapter of Durham is confessedly wealthy. That 
body has both admitted its opulence, and also made a 
noble use of it, in the late munificent endowment 
of the college instituted in 'that city. But still we 
find that its deanery is given to the bishop of St. 
David's, in order thus to support that slenderly-endowed 
see ; and that the Durham prebend lately held by the 
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bishop of Bristol, was considered to be of more Talae 
than his bishopric. The chapter, as we haye already 
said, have acted nobly ; but they have not the powers 
which a commission wonld possess; nor conld we 
expect it of them, as human beings, to go to the fall 
extent that might be wished, in retrenchment of their 
own rcTcnaes. But a public board would say. We want 
to found a new diocese in the county of Lancaster, and 
we will take half the reyenues of the chapter of Durham, 
(always saving the rights of present incumbents,) for 
that purpose. 

A most important point, indeed, is that of the divi- 
sion of dioceses. Several of these have become so 
populous as to call loudly for this step. Such, espe- 
cially, are Chester, London, Lincoln, and perhaps Lich- 
field and Coventry. In some cases the revenues of the 
see to be divided are so small, as in the case of Chester, 
as to require the aid of some such expedient as we have 
just recommended. If the county of Lancaster were 
formed into a diocese, the chapter of Durham might 
provide funds for the new chapter, and the bishop of 
Durham for the new diocesan. So Essex might be 
abstracted from the see of London, and about £4000 
a-year taken from the revenues of the latter bishop, for 
this purpose. The see of Winchester might detach 
from itself the county of Surrey, and might afford a 
similar loss of income. Ely might endow a new prelate, 
for a part of the vast diocese of Lincoln ; while Wor- 
cester and Bath might unite their contributions to erect 
another see in Cornwall. 

It may be objected, that we are carving and parcel- 
ling out, with great coolness, both the jurisdiction and 
the revenues of divers bishops of our church, without 
seeming to trouble ourselves about their concurrence. 
But we reply, without hesitation, that we do not con- 
template for a moment any interference with the rights 
of the prelates now in possession, without their own 
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consent had first been folly and freely accorded. We 
feel a full conviction, howeyer, that any proposition of 
this kind which really promised, on calm consideration, 
to conduce to the usefulness and welfare of the chnrch, 
would meet with no warmer advocates or patrons than 
those eminent individuals whose personal interests 
would be trenched upon by it. And certain we are that 
a few sacrifices of this kind, on the part of the more 
richly endowed dignitaries of the church, woaid increase 
both the efficiency of the establishment, and the respect 
in which its prelates are held, in a degree hardly con- 
ceivable. The example thus set, would be quickly 
imitated, and the laity would follow with alacrity in the 
path thus marked out and recommended. 

But any plan of this kind involves the question of 
seats in parliament. Not that there is any difficnly, here, 
at all insurmountable, inasmuch as we have already, in 
the bishop of Sodor and Man, a prelate who possesses no 
vote in the house of Lords. Yet it may be doubted if 
it would be expedient to have two classes of bishops, 
(the case above-named being at present only a solitary 
exception,) some being Peers of parliament and others 
not. Yet it would be plainly impracticable to introduce 
a number of new bishops into the upper house ; and in 
fact, as the English bishops might be advantageously 
augmented to forty, it would hardly be desirable to 
range such a phalanx of churchmen on the benches of 
the house of Lords. The simple alteration of placing all 
our prelates on a level with the Scotch and Irish peers, 
or with the bishops of Ireland, seems to us to meet the 
case. Forty bishops, electing ten to sit in parliament, 
would generally appoint the most efficient and able ad- 
vocates, both of the peculiar rights of the church, and 
also of the interests of religion and morality generally. 
Nor would appointments to the episcopal bench be so 
open as they now are to the imputation of political mo« 
tives, and the suspicion of political partisanship in those 
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nominated. The appointment of a new bishop would 
neither add to, nor take from the strength of either party 
in the Hoase of Lords, nor would able and desirable 
men be passed over, as they are now liable to be, from a 
fear of tiieir not ranging themseWes with the party of the 
minister of the day. 

Onr chief propositions, then, with reference to reforms 
in the machinery of the church, are to this effect: 

1. A division and subdivision of parishes, till there 
shall be none containing more than three or four 
thousand inhabitants. Such subdivision to be total 
and entire, and a new church and a resident pastor 
suitable for that population, being placed in each 
parish, so newly erected and constituted. 

2. An increase to the utility of the Cathedral estab- 
lishments, by the annexation of many of the prebendal 
stalls and other cathedral offices, to some neighbouring 
parish requiring support for a minister. And where 
such offices exceed a certain annual income, then to 
subdivide them into two or more ; thus furnishing as 
many endowments for new parishes as possible. 

3. A division of the larger sees into two or more; 
beginning with those whose revenues will admit of the 
abstraction of such a portion as might be required for 
the new bishopric. And also, by permaoently annexing 
some portion of the estate of the more richly endowed 
cathedral chapters to the poorer sees, until there remain 
none with a smaller income than 3000/. or 4000/. per 
annum. 

In all this we are not going beyond what is often done 
at present, in substance, but in a more objectionable 
manner. Nearly all the prelates holding the poorer sees, 
do also hold some minor cathedral office, in some other 
diocese, of which office the duties are small and the 
emoluments great. And in like manner many of the 
London clergy hold, with their poorly-endowed livings, 
fome appointment in the cathedral of the diocese. 
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Tbas, substantiaUy, the principle is already adopted, 
though its operation is bat partial and uncertain. Bat it 
were better if it were done permanently and public ly, 
and with a view to get rid, as far as possible, of all 
needless pluralities. That the Bishop of Bristol, for 
instance, should hold a stall in a cathedral distant three 
hundred miles from his own see, is a practical absurdity 
which offends the public mind. But he is obliged to 
hold t]]e prebend, because the revenues of his see are 
insufiScient. Why not, then, take the greater part of 
the estates of that Durham prebend, and annex them to 
the see of Bristol or to some other see ; leaving merely 
a sufficient income for an efficient^ resident member of the 
cathedral chapter. Durham would not lose, but rather 
gain by this alteration, and the bishop of Bristol would 
no more stand before the public eye as a pluralist. 

For although we have not yet adverted to this point, 
it still remains to be stated as the final and most im- 
portant of all Reforms in our Ecclesiastical economy ; — 
that having first provided that all offices and posts in 
the church shall be tuffieiently, though not laviskfy 
endowed, — we may then proceed to prohibit the anion 
of two incompatible appointments in one person. 

At present, as all, who have given any attention to 
the subject, are well aware, — there is a necessity, in 
every plan for the removal of the evils of pluralities 
and non-residence,— to except the very numerous cases 
in which 'Mivings" are insufficient to maintain their 
minister. Even in this imperfect state it is greatly to 
be desired that some efficient measure should pass ; but 
in our view the two subjects are so closely connected 
t at we are scarcely able to separate them; — we 
mean, Jirst, an adequate maintenance for a resident 
pastor in every parish, and secondly, a pastor fixed and 
settled there, and bound to conBne himself to his proper 
duty. 

And again we repeat our general view of this deeply 
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tmportaiit qaestion : What the Cbarch wants, to secure 
her efficiency and her safetj^— for the two are indisso- 
lably connected, — is, more churches, where masses of 
]M>polation have grown ap in heathenism or sectarian* 
ism — and more ministers to fill them. The first we 
hold that the state is bound to proyide and to maintain ; 
— the second we believe might be provided by a judici- 
ous allocation of the revenues of our cathedrals. 

Another important branch of this subject, relates to 
those oft-repeated requisitions, which have been con- 
tinually heard for many years past, for the amendment 
of certain passages in our public forms of prayer. Many 
of these touch only on points of minor importance ; but 
there are two or three, which appear to us to be both 
easily removable, and to work, at present, much 
injury to the interests of the Establishment. If this be 
so, surely a wise and Christian expediency would seem 
to prescribe their immediate revision. 

According to our present forms, every infant who is 
baptized in the church, is declared to be actually re- 
generated ; — every person buried within her precincts, is 
made the subject of *^ hearty thanks ; "—and every child 
taught in her schools, is instructed that he has been 
really made '* a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." 

Now it is true, that, by the example of divers other 
Reformed Churches, even in their best days, these 
expressions may be justified. And it is also true, as 
we have already argued, that the fault rests with the 
people, who do not act up to the language of the church, 
more than with the church, who simply frames her 
services for Christians, as such. And further, we find 
St Paul writing to the Galatians in terms of a similar 
character, ^* As many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ," (Gal. iii. 27.) from which it 
has been fairly urged, and with much force, that lan- 
guage which is strictly scriptural, cannot, however 
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opposed it may be to oar prepossessions, be really 
objectitmable,^ 

Still, liowever, if the particular passages alluded to 
are seen to present a stambling- block to many good 
men, it would surely be the wiser course to adopt such 
modifications as would meet the objections taken, if 
that can be done without compromising any principle. 

A clergyman, in the course of twenty or thirty years' 
residence in a country parish, sees a population grow 
up around him, every one of whom he has, each in tnm, 
pronounced to be *' regenerate." But he finds, as they 
advance into life, and develope their real characters, 
that a large proportion of them ai^ clearly and unques- 
tionably unconverted persons ; and many die and are 
entombed, respecting whom no rational hope can be 
entertained. 

He must, therefore, either believe that regeneration, 
that divine working, that operation of the Holy Spirit 
himself, is something not more real or certain than the * 
blossoms of the spring, — or if he believes, with scrip- 
ture, that '^ He who has begun a good work *' in the 
soul, will assuredly carry it on to the end, he is obvi- 
ously reduced to the conclusion, that his open and 
public assertion that ''this child is regenerate," has 
been, in a great number of instances, erroneous and 
unfounded. 

Now where would be the difficulty of obviating all 
this by the addition of a very few words, which would 
in no degree impair the sense of the passage in ques- 
tion ? Why not let the declaration run thus : — 

'' Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child, 
if ye have truly and sincerely sought Go^s graetf is re- 
generate, and grafted into the body of Christ's Church, 
let us give thanks,'' &c. 

The CLtire sentiment of the Church is thus preserved; 

1 See Bridget ChriUian MMatry, 8rd Edition, p. 578- 
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while the error is guarded against, of supposing that 
the mere ceremony, in the absence of the prayer of faith, 
can confer any benefit. 

The like principle applies to the opening of the cate- 
chism. Often have we heard long lines of children 
repeat the words *' wherein I was made a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven," and inwardly reflected, "Would that it were 
so of a truth !" Bat should so solemn, so momentous an 
assertion be put, in this wholesale way, into the mouths 
of hundreds and thousands of children, multitudes of 
whom are giving the most open and palpable proof, 
every day of their lives, that the fact is not so, as far as 
they are personally concerned. Why not substitute 
some such expressions as these : — 

"Wherein I was publicly joined to the church of 
Christ, and was solemnly devoted to the service of God, 
in the hope of a final inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven." 

The object of these proposed alterations is merely to 
avoid an unmeaning and consequently improper use of 
language of the most awfully important meaning. We 
are aware that, in urging this point, we are differing from 
the judgment of some of the wisest as well as the best 
men in the establishment, and we cannot, therefore, offer 
these suggestions without much fear and hesitation. 
But, on the other hand, we see various devoted and 
zealous ministers of the church, leaving her communion 
on these very grounds, — we see others deterred from en- 
tering her ministry by the same conscientious scruples, 
and we know that, for one of the former class, there must 
be many of the latter, — and on a view of all these con- 
siderations, we cannot pass over the question in perfect 
silence. 

At the same tiiAe, however, that we thus hesitatingly 
offer these suggestions, we are ready again to admit, 
most fully, that the principle on which the services of 
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the Church are framed, is the only correct one. Nor 
woald we propose or consent to go into a general 
revision of the Liturgy, with a view to lower it to such 
a standard as to make it equally suitable to all, whether 
religious or irreligious. All propositions therefore, 
which would open our standards and formularies to 
general objection and revision, we would deprecate. But 
still, fixing upon the above one or two points as those 
which present the most serious stumbling-block to 
some minds and consciences, we would be glad if the 
judgment of those who exercise influence and authority 
in the Church, could be led to a general impression, 
that their removal would be beneficial and desirable. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE GRIEVANCES OF THE DISSENTERS. 

The yast political change produced by the Reform Bill, 
which brought especially into prominence and importance 
that particular class among which alone the dissenters 
are really 8trong,~the class between the middle and the 
working classes ; the ten^pound-haueeholders, — has natur- 
ally worked a considerable change in the views and hopes 
of the dissenting body. A new topic is now brought 
upon the carpet, in the world of politics, whether in 
parliament or among the public at large. This topic 
is differently phrased or designated, according as the 
honesty or the subtilty of the party advancing it, may 
happen to predominate. A sincere and plain-spoken non- 
conformist tells you at once that he aims at and de- 
mands '' the abolition of the union between Church and 
State," — a total annihilation, in short, of the establish- 
ment as a national institution, leaving the episcopal 
church upon a level with *^ all other sects." But the 
more crafty dissenter judges it more expedient to con- 
ceal for the present, his ultimate object, and he there- 
fore talks of not pressing the abstract question of the 
separation of Church and State, but being content, in 
the first instance, at least, with ** the removal of practical 
grievances** 

The latter is the more insidious and therefore the more 
dangerous foe. He knows very well that his language 
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is deceptive, — nay, be too often intends that it should 
deceive. He gains by it the ear, and not anfreqaeotly 
the vote, of the credulous and unsuspecting churchman, 
who would be repelled at once by the sincere avowal 
of the more honest assailant. It is deceptive and dis- 
honest, because he knows very well, while he affects to 
draw a distinction, — that there is no real difference 
between the two propositions, but that a removal of 
those things which the dissenters now call '' practical 
grievances," and a '^ dissolution of the union between 
Church and State," are in fact, nothing more than two 
names for one and the self-same thing. He knows that 
by the time all those '' grievances" were removed, there 
would remain nothing more of the said *' union ** than 
the mere name, and that even that, if it were offensive, 
might be erased in a moment ; as, indeed, it would be 
worth no one's while to contend for its retention. 

This hated union or connection between Church and 
State, is, in fact, nothing else than the ruling and 
governing principle of the constitution under which we 
have heretofore lived ; and the ** grievances " which 
are at present complained of, are merely the operation 
of that principle in the practical details of government 
and civil organization. The State, up to this period, 
has thought it right to maintain an Established Church. 
The concession of privileges, the assignment of public 
duties, the endowment with public funds, have all 
flowed, as natural consequences, from this original 
and fundamental principle. Strip the Church of every 
distinctive privilege, release her from all public duties, 
as required by the State, and take from her all claim to 
any public and general contribution, — and you have 
thus put an end to all the '* grievances of the dis- 
senters," but you have also put an end to the Establish- 
ment itself. An Episcopal Church might, and un- 
doubtedly would remain, but the nmtion would no longer 
possess either a Church or a Religion. 
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By considering^ this question a little more in detail, 
we shall quickly see how ev^ry concession now de- 
manded by the dissenter, operates at once to weaken and 
diminish the connection between the State and the 
Church, and to deprive the latter, step by step, of her 
distinguishing^ character as a National Institution. 

Take the first and most pressing question, that of the 
payment of Church-rate^, 

For a long series of years past the principle avowed and 
acted upon by the state has been, that the building and 
maintaining places for the worship of God was a public 
and a national concern. And the nation having not 
only a general idea, that it was right to worship God, 
but also a more definite one, that it was proper to 
worship him in a particular way, has both built and 
kept in repair the churches, and has established a 
particular kind of worship in them. 

Now if the whole people, (not a mere majority of 
numbers, but the education, the property, and the nu- 
merical majority also,)were to become of a different mind, 
and were to consider that either Popery or Quakerism 
would be preferable to the existing mode, we might 
deplore this altered feeling, but we do not know that it 
would be possible to prevent them from acting upon it. 

But the point now raised is of a very different cha- 
racter. It is said by some of the dissenters, whose whole 
numerical amount, as we have already seen, must be 
about half a million, or one-thirtieth of the popula- 
tion, and whose proportion of the contribution called 
church-rate is probably not a hundredth, — it is alleged 
by these, that it is a grievance to compel them to pay to 
the support of an establishment from which they dissent, 
and in whose services they cannot join. 

Now, upon the face of the matter it is no greater griev 
ance to have to contribute to these objects, than to be 
taxed for a multitude of other points of expenditure, from 

the operation of which they derive no personal benefit. 

s 
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Take a Manchester dissenter, for instance ;— he is taxed 
for canals in Ireland and in Canada, neither of which 
countries, prohahly, has he ever visited. He pays his pro- 
portion towards a gallery of paintings in London, which 
he has never seen, nor is likely to see. He hears his share 
of the salaries of the judges and expences of the courts, 
(£484,000 per annum) although he has never had, 
and in nine cases out of ten, never will have, a law- 
suit. He aids to support the army, though he may 
he a member of the Peace Society, and is taxed for the 
Civil List, though he is in theory a Repahlican. Bat 
when you ask him for a few shillings church-rate, (if he 
inhabits a 50/. house, he is rated at two shillings and a 
penny!) then he finds out that it is an enormous griev- 
ance to be taxed for that from which he derives no 
immediate and personal benefit ! If this principle were 
admitted, he might next demand to be excused, in his 
general taxation, from contributing to Civil Lists, or 
Canadian canals, or London picture-galleries. 

It is true that the concession of this point to the dis- 
senters would probably cost the church but a small pecu- 
niary sacrifice; supposing the concession to be made 
to the conscientous dissenter only ; — so that the pro- 
duction of a receipt for a sum equal to the rate de- 
manded, paid to his own place of worship, should exempt 
the holder. Any other plan than this, would obviously 
be to hold out a premium for a profession of irreligion. 
But such a concession as we have supposed would as- 
suredly cost the church but a very small annual sum. 
The objection to it lies much more in the principle , 
than in the amount of money^ conceded. For it woald 
b^ tantamount to a giving up the point of a national esta- 
blishment. It would be to deal with the church as if 
no longer an Institution supported by the State, but a 
mere sect, enjoying, perhaps, some trifling privileges. 

The dissenters fully see this, and in the late discus- 
sions on the plan proposed by overnmen for the com- 
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mutation of the charch-rates, they most fully and une- 
quivocally manifested, that it was not the '' practical 
grievance y* but the *' abstract question of the union of 
Church and State/* about which they were really anxious. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer's proposition was, to 
put an entire end to church-rates, and merely to allow 
in their stead, a sum of 250,000/. a year out of the 
public revenue, for the repairs of the churches. This 
was less than half the sum which had usually been raised 
by the church-rates. And out of this 250,000/. a year, it 
would be idle to suppose that the half million of dis- 
senters would really have had to pay so much as 10,000/. 
But they exclaimed at once, that they cared nothing 
about the amount, <^that it was not the sum raised that 
excited their complaints, — but that it was the being 
taxed at ally eyen in a halfpenny, towards the support 
of the church. What could be a plainer confession than 
this, that '' the practical grievance," — '' the burdensome 
exaction,'' of which they were fond of talking, was all 
a mere pretence, and that under this cloak, the de- 
taching the church from the guardianship and protec- 
tion of the state was the object really aimed at. 

Very similar is their object and their method of pro- 
ceeding, with respect to the Parochial Registries of births, 
marriages, &o. The misfortune under which they at pre- 
sent labour appears to be this, — ^that they have not so 
kept the registers preserved in their meeting-houses, as to 
entitle them to much respect or weight when produced 
in courts of law or equity. And this, the mere result 
of their own irregularity or slovenliness, they strangely 
term a '^ grievance." But if it be one, in whose 
hands can the remedy lie, so fully as in their own. 
What prevents them from establishing such a system 
among themselves, as should wholly* eclipse the Paro- 
ehial Church Registries, for accuracy and for fulness 
of detail. But instead of this, what is their demand ? 

Why, forsooth, nothing less than this, — that the Parochial 

s a 
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Registries shall be taken entirely out of the hands of the 
Established clergy, and placed in the hands of some 
new lay officers, to be especially created for the pur- 
pose! What can be more apparent here, than that the 
pretended grievance is nothing but a stalking-horse, 
put forward with the real but concealed aim, of strip- 
ping the parochial clergy of one part of their public and 
official character, — that of the depositaries of the public 
registers. Even admitting that among the clergy there 
have been instances of carelessness or inefficiency, — 
still there is nothing here which might not be remedied 
with ease ; and it will hardly be denied, that in most 
country parishes the clergyman is the only person who 
would undertake the duty, to whom it could with any 
propriety be entrusted. Yet he is to be expressly ex- 
cluded, and any one rather than he is to be appointed 
to the office, — merely because some dissenters hate to 
view him in the light of '* the clergyman of the parish !" 
But is the course of legislation to be dictated by such 
mean and petty motives as these ? 

Another equally unreasonable demand is that of admis- 
sion to our burial grounds. Admission, not for their people,- 
— for they are already admitted, and are daily interred, 
side by side with churchmen, without the least distinc- 
tion : — but the admission they seek is for their own 
ministers, and their own services, whether orthodox or 
Socinian. Thus we might have positive heresy and 
blasphemy against the Son of God, promulgated under 
the walls, nay, in the cases of vault-interments, even 
within the walls of our churches. But the same object 
is apparent in this, as in the former cases. The real 
aim of each and every proposition is, to lower the cler- 
gyman from his now recognized character, of '* the 
parson of the parish,'' and to reduce him to the level 
of all who might happen, either with a call or without 
one, to assume to themselves the character of ministers 
of religion. 
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One singalar instance, indeed, of the i^ross injastice 
to wbich party-spirit, when strongly excited, will often 
lead men otherwise just and reasonable, is seen in the 
two obviously inconsistent demands which are often put 
forward by dissenting advocates, under this head. They 
claim, in one and the same moment, the entire abolition 
of church-rates ; — and also the free use of the parochial 
burial-grounds. In other words, that they shall have a 
more full possession and use of our churchyards than 
heretofore, and at the same time shall be wholly freed 
from all the costs of keeping them up ! Surely, men of 
sense might be expected to see, that the putting forth 
such inconsistent claims as these must be the most 
direct way of prejudicing even such of their demands 
as were fair and reasonable. 

But the principal point in which their complaints pre- 
sent a show of rationality, is that of Marriage, It may be 
admitted, without difficulty, that it is not right or expe- 
dient to compel every person who wishes to enter into 
the matrimonial state, to join in a religious ceremony, in 
which the minds of some may refuse to partake. But here, 
also, the remedy proposed exhibits the same ultimate ob- 
ject. It is proposed to exalt every tailor or shoemaker who 
Aiay have collected a little congregation of neighbours 
around him, into an authorized celebrator of marriages. 
Such a course would be a departure from the great 
principle on which the iegiriature has ever heretofore 
act^d. That principle acknowledges only one descrip- 
tion of national ministers of religion. If, therefore, 
relief is claimed, that relief ought to extend no further 
than to excuse the dissenter from joining in the mar- 
riage rites prescribed by the church. This might be 
done in either of two ways, — A civil marriage might be 
legalized, contracted before a magistrate; — Or the 
the couple proposing to be joined together, producing 
the usual proofs of their competency to contract mar- 
riage; and a certificate of a religious service having been 
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already performed by their own minister, might be regis- 
tered and declared to be man and wife, in some pablic 
manner, and on certain appointed days, by the paro- 
chial clergyman. 

Bat the point on which the Dissenters have exhibited 
the greatest energy, and have met with the greatest pro* 
mise of success, is that of admission to the Universities* 
This especially demands our attention, from the circum- 
stance of their claims having been supported by the 
present government, and the bill for e£fecting their 
object having been carried through the lower house of 
parliament. 

And yet there never was a weaker case than the one 
thus espoused by the Ministry and the House of Com- 
mons. The impossibility of shewing sufficient ground for 
their demand, was admitted by the course of their argu- 
ment, if argument it might be called. In fact, the 
question was attempted to be carried by a mere phrase : 
— instead of reasoning, we had a broad assertion, which, 
indeed, if admitted, involved the whole point at issue, 
but if disputed, fell at once to the ground. 

It was said that the Universities were national insti- 
tutions ; and the inference attempted to be drawn was, 
that all classes of the nation ought to have free and 
unrestricted admission to them. 

But this method of conducting the argument is rather 
too concise. In what sense are the Universities naiionai 
institutions? What is the meaning to be attached to 
this rather indefinite phrase ? 

Were the Universities founded hy the nationi Did 
either the Legislature or the Executive command their 
establishment, and defray the cost? Are they now 
maintained, like the army, the navy, the courts of law, 
the gallery, or the museum, either wholly or chiefly by 
grants or allowances from the government? 

Nothing of the sort is true. Each University consists 
of a number of Colleges, and all these Colleges were 
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founded and endowed by private and individaal mani- 
ficence. Not one of them originated in any national 
l^nt. Not one of them is supported by any national 
allowance. In this respect they stand precisely on the 
same footing as Christ's Hospital in London, or Lady 
Huntingdon's college at Cheshunt. And if the Legis- 
lature may with justice and propriety interfere, and 
overrule the orders and regulations of the legal governors 
of the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, then it may 
with just the same propriety remodel either Cheshunt, 
or Highbury, or Homerton, or any other of the dis- 
senting academies ; commanding them no longer to 
inculcate dissent, or to teach any kind of theology, in 
seminaries which are declared to be national, and into 
which, therefore, no kind of religious instruction ought 
ever to be allowed to enter ! 

This is the real state of the case. For the tendency 
of the Dissenters' efforts, relative to the Universities, 
leads towards these two things: — ^first, to overrule, 
most arbitrarily, the laws and regulations of all endowed 
charities ; and secondly, so to overrule them, as ulti- 
mately to exclude all kinds of religious instruction. 

For, let it be remembered, that in the point of a free 
admission of all scholars who are willing to conform 
to their rules, the universities are at present as open 
and as ''national" as they can possibly be made; 
(except, indeed, the foundation- scholarships for cer- 
tain counties or schools are abolished.) No applicant is 
ever asked, when presenting himself for admission, 
as to his parent's sect or party, or his own personal pre- 
dilections. His conduct in college, — his adherence to 
the established rules, is the only point prescribed to him, 
the only condition of his admission. It is, therefore, 
just the abolition of these rules that is demanded ; and 
we must again repeat, that if the legislature could ever 
be brought to interfere in this manner, and to change, 
against the intentions of the founders, the fundamental 
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regulations of these charitable foundations^ — it ought, 
nay, it mtut, if it would preserve the least claim to im- 
partiality, proceed to apply the same regimen to the 
dissenting colleges, and to provide against Metr attempts 
to retain that distinctly-marked religions bias which 
had thus been banished from Oxford and Cambridge. 

But, further, the ultimate effect, as we have already 
said, of the dissenters' proposition, goes to banish reli- 
gion, totally and unreservedly, from all colleges which 
could be brought under this *' national " character. 

This important point of the question is happily esta- 
blished, beyond the possibility of doubt, by the pufblic 
and deliberate avowal of the dissenters themselves, and 
of their chief advocates. When the London University 
was founded, every kind of religious instruction was 
studiously excluded from its walls. Much discussion 
arose on this subject, and the council of that body, con- 
taining several members of the present administration, 
and also many dissenters, then put forth the fol- 
lowing justification of the line of conduct which they 
had determined to adopt: — 

^' It is a fundamental principle of the University of 
London, that it shall be open to persons of all religions 
denominations ; and it was manifestly impossible to pro- 
vide a course of professional education for the ministers 
of religion of those congregations who do not belong to 
the established church. It was equally impossible to in- 
stitute any theological lectures for the instruction of lay 
students of different religious persuasions, which would 
not have been liable to grave objections ; still less was 
it practicable to introduce any religious observances 
that could be generally complied with. The religions 
education of the pupils, therefore, will be left to domes- 
tic superintendence— being the same provision which 
at present exists for that important object in all oases 
except those of under- graduates at Cambridge anil 
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Oxford, during their residence in college. The council 
had many long and anxious deliberations upon this 
subject, which they felt to be of paramount importance ; 
but they found it impossible to unite the principles of free 
admission to persons of all religious denominations, with 
any plan of theological insiructiony or any form of religious 
discipline; and they were thus compelled by necessity 
to leave this great and primary object of education, which 
they deem far too important for compromise, to the direc- 
tion and superintendence of the natural guardians ^of 
the pupils.^ 



f> 



In this important declaration we haye a clear recog- 
nition, and that under the hands of those very persons 
who are now clamouring for ** free admission to the 
Universities; '^ of these three decisive points: — 

1. That it is ** impossible to unite the principle of free 
admission to persons of all religious denominations, 
with any plan of theological instruction, or any form of 
religious discipline." 

2. That the omission of all theological instruction 
and all religious discipline, in the case of the London 
University, was to be justified only by the consideration 
that the pupils, residing not in college but at their own 
homes, were under '* the direction and superintendence 
of their natural guardians," 

3. That a peculiar necessity might be admitted for 
some kind of theological instruction and religious dis- 
cipline, in the cases of Oxford and Cambridge ; inas- 
much as the under-gpraduates of those universities were 
**^ resident in college, " and therefore obviously out of the 
reach of *^ domestic superintendence" 

If the whole question is not here fully and finally dis- 
posed of, it is difficult to know what is needed to decide 
a controversy. 

And is it not a striking exemplification of the pro- 
gress of that spirit, which under the guise of a zeal 
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for religious freedom, strives to expel religion itself from 
every post of honour or vantage-ground of authority, 
— that the very persons who, a few short years since, 
Gould thus distinctly recognize the propriety of religions 
instruction and discipline, in the cases of pupils ** resi- 
dent in college," — and could ground their defence, in 
excluding both from their new university, on the presence 
and vicinity of the '* natural guardians *' of the scholars, 
— are now prepared to take altogether different ground, 
and to advocate, even in the cases of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where the pupils are resident in college and 
removed from domestic superintendence, — that *'free 
admission to all religious denominations/' which they 
themselves have declared to be incompatible with ''any 
theological instruction, or any religious discipline !" 
In 1829 they declared religious instruction to be ''the 
great and primary object of education," and to be " far 
too important for compromise." In 1834 they are will- 
ing, not merely to *' compromise," but even to annihilate, 
every description of religious instruction, among all the 
thousands who crowd the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in order to admit some score or two of dissenters 
without the necessity of paying the usual respect to 
the formularies of the church ; — formularies which they 
themselves are compelled to admire, but which they 
simulaneously reject, merely because they are "pre- 
scribed " and " established." 

But we would remonstrate, for a moment, with the 
moderate and candid dissenter, many of which class, 
we believe, have been led to join, unconscious of what 
they were doing, in this clamour for " admission to the 
Universities." We would entreat such to observe that 
it is here admitted, by the most acute men of their own 
party, that " after many long and anxious deliberations 
on this subject," they found it to be '* imposnble to unite 
free admission, with any plan of theological instruction, 
or any form of religious discipline." It surely follows. 
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therefore, that in arging the point of ** free a<J^ssion *' in 
the case of Oxford and Camhridge, they are striving to 
banish from those nniversities, in which thousands of 
young men are resident, far from their '^ natural guar- 
dians," and from ail '* domestic superintendence," both 
every ^' kind of theological instruction,'' and every*' form 
of religious discipline/' We would ask them, if this be 
a Christian object and design? We would also ask, 
whether, if the morals and discipline of these universi- 
ties be even now less pure than could be wished, — what 
might be expected to be the case, when all reference to 
religion had been sedulously banished and shut out? Is 
it probable that this dissenting, but not Christian 
triumph, even if it could be obtained, would leave the 
universities in so improved a state, that conscientious 
and religious non-conformists would gladly send their 
children thither? If not, to what end, — save that darl- 
ing one, of the degradation of the establishment, — is 
all this energy directed ? 

Nor ought we to forget that the very persons who 
thus claim admission an their own terms, — for that is the 
real demand, — to the universities attached to the church, 
have themselves about a score of colleges over which 
they possess an undisturbed control, and in which they 
sedulously instruct youth in the '' principles of dissent'' 
without molestation or complaint from any quarter. 
Highbury, Homerton, Cheshunt, Rotherham, Trevecca, 
and many other similar establishments are enjoyed by 
them without disturbance ; and is it right, that while 
thus left in quiet possession of that which is their own, 
they should be constantly showing their forgetfulness of 
the divine command, *' Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's house ? '^ 

Some of their advocates, however, have ventured to 
deny that the house which they covet, is their neigh- 
bour's. It is sometimes said, as in the case of the gene- 
ral revenues of the church, — that if the universities are 
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not the property of the nation at large, they mast belong 
to the Romanists, to whom they were originally given. 

But this bold assumption is even less warranted in the 
present case than it was in the former. It is nothing 
else than a mere vulgar error, or instance of gross 
ignorance, to speak of the colleges of Oxford and Cam* 
bridge, as exciasively or even chiefly Roman Catholic 
foundations. Sir R. H. Inglis,inoneof the late debates, 
placed this error in a strong light by means of a few 
simple details, such as the following : 

At Oxford there are 5274 names on the books. Of 
these, 3045 belong to colleges founded before the refor- 
mation, and 2229 to colleges founded after that period. 
Of the fellowships, there are 287 which were founded bj 
Roman Catholics, and 291 by protestants. Except the 
Margaret professorship, all the professorships in Oxford 
were founded by protestants. 

At Cambridge not one-fourth of the endowments are 
the benefactions of Roman catholics. In St. John's Col- 
leges nine-tenths, at Clare Hall two-thirds, and at 
Magdalen nineteen-twentieths, were the gifts of Pro- 
testants. 

It ia most clear, then, that more than half of all the en- 
dowments of Oxford and Cambridge, taken ,in the 
s.ggreghie, consist of the benefactions of Protestants 
and protestant churchmen, and were by them intended 
to be devoted to the instruction of youth in the princi- 
ples of the church as at present established. 

But what of the remainder ? Why we say of these, as 
we lately said of the revenues of the church, generally, 
that they were given to support the Established Church, 
but that there is no proof that they were given expressly to 
support those errors and corruptions which the reforma- 
tion swept away. Many of those very colleges which 
must be assigned to the popish periods of our histoiy, 
were founded at times when strong contests were carry- 
ing on between England and Rome, and long before 
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modem Romanisn, as consolidated by the council of 
Trent, had established itself among as. By what arga* 
ment, then, can the mere cleansing away of those corrup- 
tions which arose subsequently to their foundation, affect 
their present tenure by the members of the Established 
Church ? 

It is useless to go back to the precise state of religious 
belief existing in each year in which a college was 
founded. Nor would it even follow that because a col- 
lege was built and endowed at a period when transnb- 
stantiation was generally held, that therefore that col- 
lege was founded especially to tekch transobstantiation. 
This would be to put the corruptions which defaced and 
disfigured the church above the church itself. 

One thing, however, is perfectly clear and beyond 
denial, — ^that it never entered the mind of any one of all 
these founders, to establish a place of education from 
which *' all theological instruction, and all religious 
discipline," should be sedulously and systematically 
excluded. Whatever variety of views or objects they 
might entertain, — this, at least, was never contemplated 
by any one of them. And if it were wished, by one single 
act, to frustrate and run counter to the unquestionable 
intentions of the whole, that one act might very fitly be, 
the free admission of all denominations ! 

But, to return to our original position, let us again 
remark the fallacy of supposing that all these points can 
be conceded to the dissenters, and the question of the 
^* union between church and state," postponed for ulte- 
rior consideration. Just as rational would it be for a man 
to instruct his solicitor to prepare deeds of gift, convey- 
ing all several items of his property to his various chil- 
dren and other relations, and should add, that he would 
consider the provisos of his will after all this was done. 
Would not his legal adviser tell him, *' Why, sir, when 
all these instruments are prepared and executed, you 
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will have nothing left, except, perhaps, the clothes yea 
are now wearing which can be made the subject of a 
testamentary disposition ! " 

And just so, when the clergy of the (up to this period) 
national church, had been removed from their posts, as 
the accredited ministers of all the religious services 
known by the law and required by the people, by the 
placing every *^ dissenting minister '' on an entire level 
with them in these respects ; when all non-conformists 
were relieved from contributing to the support of her 
worship ; and when even in universities expressly de* 
clared to be national, there should be no knowledge or 
recognition of any national religion, what would remain 
to be abolished under the general phrase of** the connec- 
tion between the Church and State ? " The State would 
have already declared, by several distinct and unequi* 
vocal acts, that she neither knew nor regarded any par- 
ticular church or sect with any favour. What would 
remain to be done, — except, indeed, a downright con- 
fiscation of her revenues were proposed? But that is 
an object so clearly immoral, that we are not willing 
to attribute it to any party. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we are brought, 
on all the several points to which we have been advert- 
ing ? It is somewhat as follows : — 

1. A change of system in ouV ancient universities is 
not to be for a moment thought of. But every thing 
that can be reasonably asked by the dissenters may 
easily be conceded without injury or danger. They 
founded the London University for their own use, a few 
years back, and they allege that that institution snflPers 
for the want of a charter. Let a charter, then, be im- 
mediately granted. Only, as the academy in question 
is of a wholly distinct nature and character from our 
ancient universities, let there be a just and proper dis- 
tinction between the degrees conferred. Grant to the 
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Gower- street-college authority to {pve to its students the 
title of licenciates in law, or physic, or general science ; 
and all is done which ought to be done, without in- 
justice to that institution, and without practising any 
deception on the public. 

2. Our churches and burial-gprounds must be pre- 
served inviolate. Let every thing, however, be done to 
render perfect our system of registration, and to admit 
dissenting baptisms and burials and marriages to the 
full benefit of it. 

3. As dissenters can at present baptize and bury for 
themselves, — let them have the same privilege in the 
case of marriage. Only, to guard against the manifold 
evils of careless and irregular marriages, let the parties 
who choose to contract matrimony according to the 
forms of their own meeting-house, be first obliged to 
satisfy some proper civil officer of their competency to 
enter into that state, and subsequently, let them have 
their marriage enrolled in the proper parochial registry. 
And while touching on this subject, let us add, though 
the dissenters have never alluded to the subject, that a 
remedy is urgently needed for the poor man, whose wife 
is lost to him through her commission of adultery, and 
who is yet debarred from that remedy which is open to 
every wealthy man under similar circumstances. 

4. The church-rate question is one which demands an 
immediate settlement. It is not for the sake of the 
church merely, — for her supporters have been victorious 
in almost every conflict, — but with a view to remove a 
constant source of heart-burnings and dissensions, that 
the government ought to step in with some sufficient 
and conclusive enactment. 

The tone adopted by the dissenting organs on this 
subject, would be irritating, were it not for its singular 
absurdity. We perpetually told by them that ** nothing 
will satisfy the dissenters, short of a complete and total 
abolition of church-rates." As though it rested wholly 
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with themselves, being about a thirtieth of the nation in 
nnmber, and less than a hundredth in proportion of 
payment, — to prescribe what should or should not be 
done ; and as though the only question with the govem- 
ment ought to be, ** what would satisfy the dissenters ? '* 

This absurdity is just as great as it would be for a 
rash invader, who had cast himself upon some comer of 
the Welch coast, and there held some naturally strong 
position, from which however, he could neither advance 
or retreat, — to write to the king of England, that he, the 
intruder, would listen to no terms short of the entire 
evacuation and cession of the kingdom by the sovereign 
in possession. The dissenters have been actively en- 
gaged for three or four years in opposition to the church- 
rates. There are 10,700 parishes in England, in almost 
every one of which a church-rate, if carried at all, 
must be carried in open vestry. In how many cases, 
taking, for instance, the present year, have they suo* 
ceeded in their opposition? Nay, in how many cases 
have they even ventured to raise any opposition? Not 
in one half, — as we might at least conclude from their 
language — no, nor in a tenth. No! nor yet in one in m 
hwndred. About forty or fifty out of the whole ten 
thousand, has been the utmost number of the contests 
which they have ventured to hazard. And out of these 
forty or fifty, we cannot reckon up even as many as ten 
in which they have succeeded. The church remains in 
quiet possession of her usual funds in 999 cases out of 
every 1000, and yet the dissenters, strangely elated with 
their triumph in the remaining one, — boldly exclaim that 
'^ nothing short of the entire abolition of church-rates, 
will ever satisfy them,** Can misconception of their 
real position, and unfounded assumption of a right and 
power to dictate terms, possibly go beyond this ? 

An end, however, ought to be immediately put to such 
a controversy. The church, indeed,is not at present suf- 
fering the loss of either funds or strength, but the people 
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are struggling one with another, to no possible bene- 
ficial result. The gOYemment is therefore bound to step 
in, and to secure the rights of the church by some plan 
which might put an end to this useless strife and con- 
tention I 

In so doing, the legislature would find no obstacle 
presented by the friends of the church. They are quite 
willing, if the dissenter feels it unpleasant to be per- 
sonally asked for *^ church-rates,^' — that he shall be 
relieved from the calls of the collector ; — the govern- 
ment providing any substitute for the rate which may 
seem expedient. They would even willingly have ac- 
cepted the proposition of last year, though it offered 
only 250,000/. a year as a substitute for 597,000/. But 
in eflfecting any such narrow and stinted compromise as 
this, the government ought to bear in mind that it is 
impossible, out of such a fund, to build new churches 
in the many places which require them, even suppos- 
ing it practicable, with that amount, to sustain and keep 
in repair those which are already in existence. It would 
be wiser, therefore, on all accounts, to meet the whole 
necessity of the case at once, and to set the question 
at rest, by acting up to the full extent of the admitted 
responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XU. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



It will natarally be expected, at the close of the present 
discussioD, that we should cast a rapid glance over the 
principal topics which have come under consideration, 
and should endeavonr to gather into a single view the 
leading points of the present controTersy. In adopting 
this customary course, however, we shall dwell with 
the greater emphasis upon those fundamental positions 
which govern the whole matter in dispute : partly be- 
cause we feel that it is here that the battle must be lost 
or won, but also, in a great measure, because certain 
statements and admissions which we are most desirous 
of introducing, were notmade public until after the first 
chapters of this work had been sent to the press, and 
the benefit of them was consequently lost to that part of 
the work. 

The two questions, then, to which the present chapter 
will be chiefly devoted, are those which are now conti- 
nually discussed in every daily, weekly, or monthly 
print, — 1 , Whether it is the duty of a government to 
concern itself in any way whatever in religious matters ? 
and, 2, Whether the support of a National Church is 
the most wise and effectual mode of operation, supposing 
it to be decided that the government ought not to be 
neutral or inactive in the matter. 

Now on the first of these points we are anxious, instead 
of again traversing the ground ourselves, to adopt the 
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argaments of two leading members of the dissenting 
body, — since, obviously, any admissions from such a 
quarter must carry with them far greater weight than 
any direct reasoning which we ourselves could offer. 
On the point, then, of the absolute evil of any aid being- 
rendered by the government to the church, — of the 
positive wrong of any ^^ alliance between church and 
state,'' let us first bear the acute and candid author of 
** Letters by * FiatJusHtia,'** His doubts on this subject 
are thus expressed : — 

" The church of Christ, — meaning by the term all 
evangelical denominations, — may be considered as a 
standing Missionary Society. ]t has to " preach the 
gospel to every creature ; " to maintain it where it is, 
and to send it where it is not. None can hear without 
preachers, and preachers cannot live without they are 
supported. Now, leaving out of view other countries, 
let us remark that there are, and probably always will 
be, places in our own, so poor, and so thinly populated, 
that they cannot support a minister without foreign 
assistance,— at least none sufficiently qualified for the 
office. This assistance must be obtained, or the people 
perish. Supposing it to be obtained ; then, from what^^ 
ever source, — whether the munificence of an individuaU 
or the united contributions of a society-, — it is,^o the 
people themselves, a gifl, assistance, endowment, or what^^ 
ever you please to call it, — something which renders it 
impossible to be said, that, in their case, religion ]» 
supported on the simple principle that '* he that i» 
taught in the word communicates to him that teachethl*' 
This mode of assisting religion, in addition to tbe( 
voluntary contributions of the people, must, in certain 
pHTces, be constantly had recourse to, or it will dwindle 
to nothing ; and it rests as a solemn obligation upon th6 
church of God to find this assistance to the utmost of 
its power : so that opulent individuals and large so« 
cieties are bound, not only to provide religion for them- 

T 3 
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selves, but for those whose need of it is as great as 
their own, but whose means of procuring it are less. 
This is the duty of the church, as such, not of haman 
governments, as such ; but I ask, would it be wj-onff for 
a government, professedly Christiau, to vote occasional 
grants to any denomination or denominations, to be 
employed under the combined piety and wisdom of the 
body, id the promotion of these ends, which it is bound 
to pursue, but which it may be crippled in accomplish- 
ing? Would this be wrong? Would the Home Mis- 
sionary Society refuse such a grant? Would the Surrey 
Mission refuse it? Would our county associations, 
struggling as they are with inadequate resources to over- 
take the ignorance aud heathenism of their respective 
districts ? Would it be sinful for government to offer 
this assistance, or for these associated bodies to accept 
it? Or, take your own case; you and your people will 
soon, perhaps, be destitute of a place of worship,— not 
to say that for the couvenient and efficient fulfilment 
of many of the objects to be accomplished by a church, 
you need one now. Suppose then, that the Corporation 
of the City of London were to offer to give yon a piece 
of ground, or to '' build you a synagogue," — would 
you and your people decline it?''' 

This ' author, though a pillar among the dissenters, 
evidently leans to the opinion, that the church may law- 
fully receive assistance from the state, and that the 
state may with propriety render it. He chiefly objects, 
in his further remarks, to that assistance being confined 
to what he calls '' a single sect ; " but to that point we 
shall presently advert. 

Another witness remains to be called, in the person 
of Dr. Pye Smith, — a name second to none, assuredly, 
which the dissenters of the present day can produce, for 
vigorous intellect. Christian candour, logical acumen, 
and deep theological and historical learning. 

> ** Two Lttttn 6y Fiat JmHtia,** p. 87. 
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Id his late publication on '' The Necessity of Religion 
to the well-being of a Nation,'* he thus conducts the 
argument, stating, with great fairness, the reasons 
which favour both the opposing views of it. We shall 
extract the whole passage, but for greater clearness 
shall arrange the reasoning for and against the interfer- 
ence of the state, in opposite columns. The learned 
writer himself admits his opinion to incline to the latter, 
the negative side. Ours, on his own stating of the case, 
— and we think those of our readers will go with us, — 
is fully determined in favour of the affirmative. 

FOR. 

Every prince and states- 
man, equally with the com- 
mon man, lives under a 
personal obligation to em- 
ploy his power, property, 
character, and influence of 
every kind, in a holy man- 
ner, and for the holiest pur- 
poses. He is bound to do 
all things, with a universal 
and consistent regard to the 
account which he shall soon 
give of himself to the Great 
Judge. Partnership cannot 
indeed, be carried into the 
eternal world ; nor can men 
answer in a body for the 
. deeds which they have 
agreed to perform by con« 
federation : but each one 
must answer personally for 
his particular share in coun- 
sel and in action. What- 
ever may be the strength of 
temptation, no apology can 
be sustained for violating 
an obligation,by either com- 
mitting wrong or omitting 
to do that which is right. 
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The qnestion then is. What 
is their duty, as Rvlers, in 
relation to religion ? In what 
manner may they best 
*' serve** the church of God 
and the noblest interests of 
men? I offer my opinion 
"with a full conviction of its 
justness, but ready to wel- 
come friend or stranger who 
can '* show me a more ex- 
cellent way." 

The assumption needs 
not to be repeated that, in 
his personal capacity, the 
Sovereign Prince, and every 
man of court, council, or 
parliament, is bound to be 
a real Christian ; to believe, 
love, and obey the gospel. 

But, in his public capa- 
city, he is a trustee. He is ' 
" a minister of God," and 
bound to take care that his 
ministry be "for good:*' 
andhe is a minister or agent 
for the nation over whose 
interests he is appointed to 
preside. This principle is 
the same in essence, be the 
•^orm of government des- 
potic, popular, mixed, or 
what it may. Under this 
trust, certain powers or 
means of agency (viz. au- 
thority to command, moral 
influencefVom national feel- 
ing and public opinion, 
physical force to effect obe- 
dience, and money for its 
proper purposes,) are put 
into the hands of the su- 
preme magistrate. These 
powers he is to employ for 
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the presenratioii of the life, 
property, character, and 
liberty of action in all ways 
not injarions to others, of 
the community, in eyery 
one of it« members, except 
where crime calls for re- 
straint or forfeitare. Bat is 
he not to care for their in- 
terests, in an infinitely 
higher respeet?— Heis him- 
self a Christian, enjoying 
the happiness of vital pie^ 
and heavenly anticipations: 
— does not common bene- 
Tolence, does not sacred 
charity, require of him, as 
a matter of the highest obli- 
gation, that he seek to com- 
municate those best of all 
possessions, to all men as 
widely as possible, and 
therefore especially to his 
own subjects? — Undoub- 
tedly. — But what meant is 
he entitled to employ for that 
end ? And what means are 
the most likeh to answer 
it? ^ 

1. He may bring his au- 
thority to aid the divine 
laws, by commanding his 
subjects to perform certain 
religious observances, and 
by conferring especial 
marks of favour on those 
who are the most sealoos 
and active in their compli- 
ance ; and he may employ 
a portion of the public funds 
entrusted to his adnanis- 
tration in erecting and fur^ 
ntshing places of worship, 
in printing and ciicalatiiig 
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the Bible and what he 
™ay judge the best books 
of human composure; in 
training to due qualifica- 
tion persons who shall teach 
divine truths and human 
duties ; in securing to them 
the means of subsistence 
while they devote their 
whole lives to those pious 
and benevolent labours ; in 
conferring upon them spe- 
cial honours and advanta- 
ges ; and in sending those 
which he conscientiously 
believes to be the best and 
purest means of grace and 
salvation, to heathen and 
other ignorant parts of the 
world. 



AGAINST. 

2. He may reflect apon 
his situation to the follow- 
ing purport. " The power 
and the money entrusted to 
me are put into my hands 
for specific purposes. I 
have not a moral right to 
apply them to objects of 
personal preference. Infi- 
nitely important as religion 
is, it is a certain condition 
of the mind which cannot be 
created by legislative enact- 
ment, or infused by my civil 
authority, or made to spring 
up by the attractions of 
temporal interest, or en- 
forced (except to feigned 
compliance) by my resour- 
ces of power. Attempts to 
reach the end by such 
means, would awfiUlydis- 
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appoint and defeat it. I 
will therefore force no one, 
and I will allure no one by 
what might tempt human 
cupidity: neither will I 
apply the public revenae 
to any other than the ob- 
jects and interests of poli- 
tical society. The Jew, 
the Mohammedan, the Pa- 
gan, the most unhappy infi- 
del in my dominions, shall 
not have it in his power to 
say that I do him the smal- 
lest wrong. 

'' But my high rank and 
official dignity do not abro- 
gate my rights and duties 
as a man. My religion 
commands me, and the 
grace of God which bring- 
eth salvation teaches me, 
that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, I should 
live righteously, soberly, 
and god lily. My example 
then shall shew my faithful 
obedience to these require- 
ments. Also I have pri- 
vate property, and a cer- 
tain amount of income for 
the expenses of my person 
and household. These I 
have an independent and 
indefeasible right to applv 
as I think proper. I shall 
fully maintain the splen- 
dour of my state; I shall 
amply reward every species 
of civil merit; and I will 
be foremost in every noble 
and patriotic exertion. I 
will also contribute muni- 
ficently to works of piety 
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FOR 

But much may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the 
former scheme. Social or- 
der can be maintained but 
very imperfectly and pre- 
cariously, without the as- 
cendency of sincere religi- 
ons principles in the minds 
of the people. To com- 
pensate, though in a way 
miserably lame and imper- 



and beneficence. I aid the 
cause of public religion by 
my presence and my contri- 
butions ; to the spread of the 
gospel, to the circulation 
of the Scriptures, to every 
good work, I am the friend 
and patron. ' Because I 
have set my affection to 
the house of my God, I 
have given of mine own 
PROPER good:— and who* 
after my example, * is wil- 
ling to consecrate his ser- 
vice this day unto the Lord? 
—•As for me, in the up- 
rightness of my heart, I 
have willingly offered all 
these things.' — 1 Chron. 
xxix." 

Which of these two modes 
of procedure will be the 
wiser, the more in accord- 
ance with the spirit and 
instructions delivered by 
Jesus and his apostles, and 
the' more likely to answer, 
upon the broadest scale, 
the intentions of christian 
obedience? My conviction 
most clearly says, not tfa^ 
former, but the latter. 
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feet, for the absence of 
such an ascendency, the 
nation must be loaded with 
expense in maintaining an 
ali-prying and active po- 
Uce, the regular adminis- 
tration of the laws must be 
often interrapted, and ar- 
bitrary invasions most be 
oommitted on personal li- 
berty in order to prevent 
greater evils. The non- 
christian piart of the com- 
munity have therefore 
abundant reason to be 
contented, yea, glad and 
thankful; for they have a 
much greater measure of 
security and comfort, and 
far less to pay for it, than 
if the mass of society were 
not under the influence of 
that public opinion and 
general religious feeling 
which would be produced 
and maintained by the en- 
dowments and favour con- 
ferred upon an active body 
of faithful christian in- 
structors. In the mean 
time, all such non-chris- 
tians, and nonconformists 
of any other description, 
would be at liberty not to 
worship at all, or to wor- 
ship in their own way; 
provided they conducted 
themselves peaceably and 
morally. 



AQAINST. 

Pleasing as this scheme 
might appear, I am fully 
convinced that it would 
not endure a close exami- 
natioa; and that it might 
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FOR. 

But we are bound to 
consider that this is not 
the state of the question, 
in our country and at the 
present critical time. We 
are not building a new 
edifice upon unoccupied 
ground. Admitting the ab- 
stract argument to be in 
our fayour, its practical 
application would require 
the greatest caution, and 
holy wisdom such as I dare 
not look for in man. The 
Religious Establishment of 
our country has been for 
ages wrought into the con- 
nexions and habits of the 
nation. To break its ma- 
nifold connexion with our 
civil institutions, in any 
way than by the gentle 
operation of conviction in 
the minds of its own mem- 
bers, would be venturing 
npon a dark and perhaps 
Tery perilous course. My 
ardent wish and prayer is, 
tha,t the Establishment may 
be improved, delivered from 
evils and defects of every 
kind, and meliorated, ho- 
noured, and blessed, to the 
highest perfection of con- 



be shewn, by a variety of 
considerations partly drawn 
from abstract reasoning 
and partly from facts in 
history, that the great ends 
of religion would be better 
attained, as to its commu- 
nication, preservation, and 
diffusion, upon the plan 
supposed in the latter case. 
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formity to the requirements 
of the Holy Scriptures. 
When this is accomplished, 
she will no longer be de- 
pendent on state patron- 
age ; nor will a good civil 
gOYcrnment wish her to be 
so. 

When that time arrives, 
the Episcopal Church will 
have a power immensely 
greater than thatof any other 
denomination of Christians. 
Her venerable edifices, her 
hold upon the affections of 
Englishmen in general, her 
endowments equitably dis- 
tributed (for I trust that no 
spoliation will ever be suf- 
fered), and the unfettered 
activity of her ministers 
upon a system of freedom 
in worshipping and preach- 
ing in any barn or hovel or 
field, — will be likely, under 
the blessing of heavenly 
grace, to produce effects of 
the most glorious kind, in 
the advancement of ge- 
nuine religion. There will 
be joy in heaven; " God 
shall bless us ; and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear 
him." « 

Thus is the case stated by this most able and clear- 
sighted man. It is true, that having long since chosen 
his side, and yielded up his mind to a certain bias 
there is not altogether the same clearness and force 
of statement, when he comes to describe the views 
and reasonings of his opponents, as in those passages 

1 " The NtcettUp qfSeligionf** &c. p. 90-39. 
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which delineate his own ; still, however, itwoaid be dif- 
ficult to produce a case in which two opposing systems 
are stated by the advocate of one of them, with an equal 
degree of fairness and impartiality, or a more elearly 
manifested honesty of purpose. And what is the result ? 
True, the doctor himself gives his voice on the nega* 
tive side of the question : yet we would not hesitate, 
even on his own statement of the case, to let the matter 
go to any jury not previously biassed on either the one 
side or the other, and, although not argued with equal 
force in both its branches, would take a verdict as the 
matter stands, without claiming a reply. 

Such, as it appears to us, is the strength of our case, 
that it needs only be fairly stated, even by a conscien- 
tious and honest opponent, to be at once decided in our 
favour. We can hardly conceive it possible for the above 
argument of Dr. Pye Smith's to be carefully examined 
and considered, by an unprejudiced inquirer, without 
leading to a prompt decision, that the duty of governor^ 
is to be, not passive, but active, in this greatest of all 
concerns which can claim their attention. 

And thus we are conducted to the second point in our 
general review of the subject; namely, whether, — ^it 
being considered the duty of the state to act in this 
matter, — that action should consist in the constituting 
and supporting a National Church. 

Thatsuch has hitherto been the case, throughout all ages» 
and in all countries, is a fact too well known to require 
to be insisted upon. But it is now urged, by the modem 
school of dissenters, in opposition to the general feeling 
of mankind, expressed under a variety of different cir- 
cumstances, and in equal opposition to all those, their 
own forefathers, whose names constitute the strong^ 
and glory of their party and* denomination, — that all 
this has been wrong, and that a Church set up, pro- 
tected, acknowledged, and publicly aided by the state, 
is an unchristian and indefensible institution, opposed to 
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the spirit of ihe gospel, and working injary and not 
benefit to the people. 

In this their favourite position^ however, as they have 
not the support of the fathers and founders of their own 
sect and denomination — Owen, Baxter, Flavel, Henry, 
and others — so are they forced themselves to abandon it, 
when, on some fair and open field of trial, as in the 
isles of the Southern Ocean, they have the fullest op- 
portunity, and might naturally be expected to em- 
brace that opportunity, of carrying out their own prin- 
ciples into complete operation. 

The truth is tbat their whole system is a mere theory ; 
unsupported, to a degree almost without precedent, by 
the least vestige of fact or practical experiment. For 
what does the case of America, or of England, amount 
to in this matter. Towed at the stern of some powerful 
steamer, year little bark may make its way against the 
most adverse current, and in despite of the most oppo- 
site winds. But does that prove that, in the absence of 
all such aid, it could, with the same success, have 
stemmed the tide, and set at nought the gale ? Surely 
not ! Why then argue from the operation of ** the volun- 
tary principle " in England, where it follows in the wake 
of a powerful establishment, or in America, whose fallow 
ground was ploughed up by foreign aid and by civil 
enactments, — ^that it is at all times and places the most 
eftcient and only lawflil and scriptural scheme. If the 
aid and authority of the civil magistrate be unlawful 
and injurious, rid yourselves of it at Eimeo andTaheite. 
But this you will not do. Your theory may answer the 
end of pulling down establishments at home, but it is 
felt by yourselves to be altogether ineffective in building 
up Christian churches abroad. 

In truth, the course adopted by the dissenters in their 
missionary stations is just that only practicable one 
which has prevailed in all ages of the Christian church. 
To interest kings and rulers to employ their power and 
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influence in behalf of the gospel, has ever been one g^eat 
aim with the Christian evangelist or missionary. And 
king^ and rulers, in their turn, when their minds had been 
arrested by the subject, have ever felt it to be their 
most obvious and unquestionable duty, both towards 
694 and towards their people, to exert themselves in 
this great matter. And in so putting forth their power 
and influence, the result has ordinarily been, the esta- 
blishment of a National Church. 

This method of proceeding, while it is supported by 
the general concurrence of Christians throughout all 
ages and in all countries, may also be both defended 
and enforced on the following grounds : — 

1. Because a National Establishment is the beat 
mediam which can be devised, by which to make the 
church what the Apostle designates her ; — " ThepUUar 
and ground of the truth.** 

By the expression *^ pillar " is in this place to be un- 
derstood, not a pillar of support, but a pillar of con- 
spicuous record and memorial.' And by the expression 
<' ground " is intended to be conveyed the idea of ,/Sr- 
edness and establishment, * 

This object and intent of a Visible Church, to afford 
a perpetual and unchanging testimony ; — raised on high ; 
legible to every one ; and engraved in durable as well 
as distinguishable characters, is also clearly indicated 
by our Lord himself, when he prays in behalf of hia 
church and his disciples, '^ that they also be one in us, 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.'* John 
xvii. 21. 

1 

Now any man, whether ruler or otherwise, to whom 



1 AbBslom, to keep his name in remembrance, *' reared up for himself a 
pUlar wliich is in the king's dale,'* s Sam. xriii. 18. « Him that OTer. 
Cometh will 1 make apUtor in the temple of my God |— and I will writt 
«^fKm Mm the name of my Qod,'* Rev. iii. IS. 

> *' Rooted and grtHmded in loTe.** Eph. iii. 17. *< If ye oontinae in Che 
fidth, gromitd and setUed.'* Cok». 1. 8S. 
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St. John coald write, '' Ye know him that is trae, and 
ye are in him that is trae," — might both very naturally 
and very laadably, considering the fickleness and 
frailty of man, and the constant tendency of every 
thing human to deterioration, — ^feel a wish to erect the 
Tisible Church, as far as lay in his power, into this 
** pillar and ground of the truth." And in what way 
could he do this so effectually, as by procuring the 
construction of a series of strictly scriptural standards, 
and a public liturgy deeply imbued with scriptural 
truth ; and by dividing the whole country into districts, 
and settling in each district a pastor, who had sub- 
scribed those standards, and had bound himself to use 
that liturgy ? 

By very many examples, such as Geneva, Boston 
in America, and the presbyterian churches of England, 
the urgent necessity of some such endeavour to fix and 
establish the truth is clearly seen. In our own country 
we have also an admirable exhibition of the practica- 
bility of such a plan, in our reformed national church, — 
which, being founded hymen endowed with no ordinary 
measure of divine wisdom, has occupied, from its very 
first institution, the place of the most conspicuous and 
roost intelligible pillar of testimony and memorial which 
the Lord Jesus and his religion have had in the world. 

An exception, however, may be made to this argu- 
ment: '^ It may be said that those, whom we speak of as 
divided from what we call the Church, set forth Christ 
likewise. I shall not deny that some individtiah may, 
but where can you see the confession of all these truths 
in any other community ? Every thing rests upon an 
individual man: if he chooses to set forth these truths 
he may, or some of them ; but he may overlook the cir- 
cumcision of Christ, or the immense mystery of his 
manifestation to the Gentiles, or his ascension, when 
he was '* received up to glory.'' All rests with the 

preacher, who has no superior over him, no connection, 

u 
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bat wbat is optional, with any other than the attendants 
at his own house, and to whose caprices he oftentimes 
has to accommodate himself, or else want coontenance. 
At all CTents, there is no general exhibition of the 
whole troth concerning Jesas Christ provided for^ and 
infallibly secured^ in any of those communities that ha^e 
separated from the Church/' * 

On the contrary, — not only is this positiye yood lost 
sight of, but absolute evil takes its place, in the dis- 
senting system. All idea of a simple, harmonious, 
consistent, and complete exhibition of diirine truth is 
abandoned, and in its room we have an exaggerated 
view of the right of private judgment, upon which are 
built, as upon a first principle, all those schisms and 
divisions which deform the church, encourage the 
sceptic, and perplex the doubting. The testimony 
which ought to be given, clearly and without contradic- 
tion, becomes confused and obscured through the end- 
less disputes of fickle and cavilling separatists. That 
we have any approach to a distinct, uplifted, and 
unvarying testimony, is owing, under Cod's providence, 
to our national establishment. That this testimony is 
often darkened and counteracted, is in a great measure 
attributable to the workings of dissent. 

2. Another most important object attained by a 
National Church, is that of a centre of union. 

Without some degree of unity and co-operation, the 
most strenuous efforts in any cause must fail. In all our 
contests with the enemy we want a rallying-point ; and 
this mast be one of an intelligible character. *' If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self for the battle." And in our communion with each 
other, and our efforts for the good of mankind at 
large, we equally need some centre of union and co- 
operation. 

* 

I ** Two Sgrwum, h^ ths Itn, T, Snom,** p. 28* 
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There is no point relating to the church at large 
which is more insisted on hy the apostolic writers, and 
in fact, by onr Lord himself, than this. '* That they may 
he one J a» we are •"^•" That they may be perfect in one," is 
the repeated prayer of Christ for his disciples. '* Oni 
Lard, onefaith^ one haptum," is the language of St. Paul ; 
who exhorts his Philippian converts to '* stand fast, in 
one ipirii, with one mind, striving together for the faith of 
the gospeir (Phil. i. 27.) 

Yet the very point so unceasingly urged by Christ and 
his apostles, is abandoned and set at nought at the very 
outset of the dissenting scheme. For what, in short, is 
dieeent itself, but another name for divition, of which 
St. Paul enjoins, " Marh them which cause divisions, and 
avoid them." (Rom. xvi. 17.) Or if the term separatists 
be preferred, —a name which has been sometimes used^ 
how immediately are we reminded of St. Jude's warning, 
** These he they which separate themselves ; sensual ; having 
not the spirit" (Jude 19.) 

But admitting that language so strong as this cannot 
be applicable in all its force to the whole body of dis- 
senting ministers and congregations, let us gain a 
glimpse of the actual operation of their system, from 
one of their leading writers. He plainly tells us, that 
'* it tiot unfrequently happens that when two churches of 
the same denomination exist in a town, a most unhappy^ 
unscriptural, disgraceful temper, is manifested towards 
each other. All the feelings of envy, jealousy, and ill 
will, are cherished and displayed with as much or 
more bitterness than two rival tradesmen would exhibit 
in the most determined opposition of interests.'^ '* I 
have known cases in which both the minister and the 
flock have refused even the civilities of ordinary inter- 
course to those who have left their church to associate 
with another." ^ 

When even ministers of the gospel are systematically 

1 " James's Chugreh Member^* Guide," Sod edit. p. 1S6, 130. 
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placed in the situation of ** two rival tradesmen/' it is 
no matter of surprize if the corruptions of faaman natare 
should sometimes manifest themselves. Bot it is cer« 
tainly unjust, first to lay it down as a leading principle 
of their system, that a man ought to select bis own 
minister, and then to persecute him for practising that 
which they have themselves taught him. 

Clearly, however, this state of things is diametrically 
opposed to that leading idea of union which is apparent 
throughout the New Testament. The apostolic injunc- 
tion to cultivate unity, and '* the sacred duty of dissent," 
stand confronted with each other. In the church, on ^e 
contrary, an attempt is at least made to provide for such 
a state of union. Instead of setting up clergymen as 
^* rival tradesmen," her ministers are appointed to a 
fixed and defined duty, with a fixed and defined endow- 
ment. And in all diiferences of sentiment they are 
provided with a full and scriptural standard, to which 
they have bound themselves, and by which their minis* 
trations ought to be guided and governed. But, 

3. We must name as one chief advantage of a National 
Establishment, the full and efficient occupation of the 
land, by the array of christian ministers thus authorized 
and sent forth. We have already urged, nor can we 
shrink from the position,— that the furnishing such a 
supply of Christian ministration, as far as it be possible^, 
is the bounden duty of every professedly Christian ruler. 
^ He has no right, no liberty, to leave multitudes of his 
people to perish for lack of knowledge, if it be in his 
power to provide and send out pastors and teachers. 
It is among his highest and most imperative responsibi- 
lities, to do his utmost for this greatest and most im- 
portant want of his people. 

Such a responsibility has been felt and acknowledged 
in our own country. And after all that has been often 
Taunted, of *< the triumphs of the voluntary principle," 
the fact, after all, undeniably is^^^that the Christian 
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congregations which exist in this country, out of the 
pale of the establishment, are nothing more than the 
offshoots, the runnings over the wall, of the cfanrches 
within it. 

The first decided exhibition of dissent, in sach a form 
and to such an amount as to constitute a religions body 
of importance in this country, was in the time of Charles 
the Second. Two thousand ministers left the establish- 
ment in consequence of the Act of Uniformity. Had a 
less rigorous measure been adopted, the bulk of these 
would have continued within its pale ; in which case 
dissenters might probably have been about as numerous 
and as powerful as the quakers of the present day 
actually are. As far, however, as the great mass of 
dissent is concerned, it originated, clearly, not in ** the 
voluntary system," but in an injudicious compulsory 
enactment on the part of the church. 

But this extensive secession ought, according to the 
reasoning of dissenting writers, to have been the com* 
mencement of a new and splendid era, in the religious 
history of our country. Here was a vast body of exem* 
plary and conscientious ministers of the gospel, at once 
set free from the trammels of an establishment, and 
purified from the corrupting tendency of an alliance 
with the state. Their light ought to have shone, on the 
ordinary assumptions of our opponents, with a new and 
greatly increased lustre. It is true, indeed, that 
they were subjected, for several years, to much hardship 
and persecution. But this was only another circum- 
stance in favour of their real spiritual prosperity. Per- 
secution, when rightly incurred and encountered, tends 
rather to strengthen than to destroy the Christian pro- 
fession. << The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church." On every ground, therefore, we might rea- 
sonably look to the period which followed the act of 
uniformity, as one at which, upon the ground taken by 
dissenters^ we might expect to find the commencement 
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of a series of nvidely extended and brilliant Christian 
triumphs. 

Bat what says the history of our country on this point. 
It tells us that the established church natarally 
suffered and drooped, in spiritual matters, after this 
secession ; but it tells us also, that the dissenting 
churches, instead of flourishing and advancing, lan- 
guished in at least an equal, perhaps in a still greater 
degree. 

We find, from a dissenting authority,' that in 1716, 
about fifty years having elapsed from the Act of Uni- 
formity, — the total number of dissenting congregpations 
in England, including all the three denominations, 
v^as only 1107. Thus it appears that the excluded 
ministers had not even founded and left behind them 
congregations answerable to their own numbers. Nor 
were even these in a prosperous or increasing con- 
dition; for in 1776, at the expiration of a further term 
of sixty years, their numbers were but 1118, being an 
increase of only eleven churches, in more than half a 
century, although the population had augmented by 
above two millions in the same period. 

However, in the middle of that century began that 
revival which we trust is not yet at its highest point. 
The dissenters are fond of claiming all the credit of the 
amelioration, as having sprang from them instmmen- 
tally. But nothing can be more unfounded than this 
assumption. We have seen that while the establish- 
ment slumbered, dissent slumbered also. From the 
bosom of the church, however, did God at length raise 
np several individuals, of an apostolic zeal, if not of 
an apostolical judgment and discretion. Wesley and 
WhitSeld, both clergymen of the establishment, passed 
her bounds, indeed, and became irregular; but they 
never forsook her communion: they never became 

< " Oongr^ffoHoiua MagaMbu,- 1817, p. 081. 
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dissenters. And they were followed by a long array 
of other ministers of the church, saoh as Berridge, 
Toplady, De Courcy, Rowland Hill, and many others. 
The old dissenters joined, in many instances^ the high- 
chnrch party in opposition to these zealous spirits ; but 
what share had they in helping forward the work? Their 
advocates frequently claim the present improved state 
of things in the church as tJteir work, but we should be 
glad to be informed even of what effective aid they lent 
to the efforts then making. 

However, as they had shared in the slumbers of the 
church, so they» after a while, profited by her awaken- 
ing. In 1812 their congregations were numbered at 
1583, being an increase of 465 in forty years ; an increase, 
however, not proportioned to the immense advance which 
the church had made in the same period, in zeal and in 
eflSciency. And in 1827, only fifteen years after, a 
further addition of 192 congregations was reported^ 
forming a total of 1775. Of these, however, no less than 
204 are set down in their own statement, as being " Uni* 
tarian.*' 

Thus does the course of dissent follow that of the 
church, whether in prosperity or in decay, — drooping 
with her decline, and reinvigorated, in spiritual matters, 
with her revival. Yet would some of its supporters, 
even while these facts are as obvious and as undeniable 
as any historical point that can be named, still persist 
in flattering themselves that it is to their sanative ope- 
rations alone that the church owes any little appearance 
of life and vigour which she may exhibit. Not less 
absurd would it be, to maintain that the ivy was the 
chief support and stay of the oak around which it clung. 

But this conducts us to the last consideration which 
we shall venture to add. A consideration which may 
well close our argument, since it would be manifestly 
improper to add a word beyond it. 

We have tried our principles and our usages by the 
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word of God; and it is our sincere tnist and confidence, 
that in the main they will be foand to agree with that 
infallible test. Our last appeal, — and it is made, not to 
overrule, but to confirm the decision of His word — is to 
the manifest workings of his providence. Were the 
Church of England the antiscriptural and unchristian in- 
stitution which it is now frequently represented, it must 
have received before now, the stamp of the divine re- 
probation. Its history now spreads over the course of 
centuries ; a trial of sufficient length to afford a clear 
scope for this last and highest decision. 

We ask then, is it now enjoying, not merely the 
patronage of nobles and legislators, but that without 
which all else is utterly useless, and worse than useless ? 
Has it the presence and favour of God in its ministra- 
tions? Is it withering and perishing under His deserved 
indignation, or does He vouchsafe continually renewed 
and increasing energies and influences from on high ? 
This is the last and most solemn inquiry that can be 
made, and after this there remains no room for another 
question. 

Let the best-informed of our opponents answer this 
momentous query for us. Mr. James speaks of ** the 
great and delightful increase of truly pious and devoted 
men, that are now labouring in the church of England." 
But Dr. Pye Smith is still more explicit. His language 
is : ''I must profess my opinion that the increase of vital 
piety in the established church, within the last thirty or 
forty years, has been, proportionately and comparing 
the measure of advantages, greater than even among us" 
And his conclusion is equally just, and creditable to 
his own character;—*^ What God has honoured, let 

t7S DELIGHT TO HONOUR ALSO T' 



the end. 
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